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THE ASIATIC 

QUARTERLY REVIEW 


M A FAIR HEARING ANO NO FAVOUR," 


JANUARY 19/3. 


FOREWORD 

O NE of the most significant facts of recent years has 
been the Increasing importance of Ada in inter* 
national affairs. The assimilation of Western 
methods by JnpKii. the steady growth of a national vpiriL 
among thoughtful Indians, the awakening of China, the 
opening up of Thibet, tile unsettled condition mid future 
[M)ssihilities of Persia, have ail aroused keen interest in 
European tuimK and there lias arisen in the West a wider 
and stronger desire to know more intimately the peoples 
and the institutions of those ancient Eastern lands, where 
mighty civilizations once fh juris lied while must of the 
Western world was yet in a shite of sgiiu-borburism. 

European and American scholars have, of course, been 
lung aware that vast treasures of religious thought, 
philosophy, science, and the art s, lay enshrined m the East, 
and it has been mainly owing to the enthusiasm and re¬ 
search of such scholars that much of the lore and learning 
of the Eastern world has been sated from submergence 
under the floods of Western thought and activities. It is 
mainly through these scholars that the West has shown 
its capacity to appreciate the nobler sides of Eastern life 
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fit times when the Asian himself, in his eagerness to 
adopt ami assimilate Western ideas, was not so keenly 
conscious of his own proud heritage of the past 

To widen the held of knowledge, to encourage the 
just ly-proportioned expression of fact, to extend mutual 
understanding and appreciation of their respective ideals 
and possibilities amongst the peoples of the East and 
West, while endeavouring to check the tendency of either 
to exaggerate or adopt the mere superficialities of the 
other—these are. and have always been, among some of 
the main objects <>r the Asiatic Quarterly Regime, 

Its chid' aim is to provide neutral ground on which 
Asians and Europeans may meet on an equal footing to 
present and discuss, with mutual sympathy and respect, 
whatever is best and finest in the heritage of each; and 
to afford U> both opportunity for the frank and free con¬ 
sideration of «H questions which affect their common 
interests. Its pages arc open to controversy, hut only so 
far as such controversy is conducted in a spirit of loyalty, 
courtesy, and mutual tolerance. 

E.r orients /w; or (xxuicntt fcr. No light can he 
manifested without law ; no law is effectual without light 
It cannot therefore, but prove beneficial to Westerners to 
have their works mid institutions considered by Easterns 
frrmi the viewpoint of truly Eastern ideals, and, on the 
other hand, criticism hy correspondingly ideal standards 
of the West should be of equal value in modem Eastern 
development 

The Atitific Quarterly Emitrc is essentially non-official 
in clmractra, It is not connected in any way with party 
politics, and welcomes as contributors all who are interested 
in the fostering of goodwill between East and West. w W- 
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ever their poti tied opinions. Its motto is: ** A fair hearing 
and no favour." 

In carrying out this programme, its Editors look 
forward to the sun# eo-operatiou in the future— as has 
been freely accorded in the past—if nil* both Europeans 
and Asians, who are in sympathy with the niim which 
have been set forth above. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW: 

A KETRQSPECT 

In J 885 the late Sir LepcI Griffin 1 for fourteen vears 
C hairman of the East India Association and its strongest 
supporter) founded what was then called the Asiatic 
Quarterly Ht-.tcic (commonly known as the I.Q.Itl, 
under the Editorship of the well-known publicist Demetrius 
lioulgcr, with the collaboration of some very distinguished 
contributors, amongst whom mav lie mentioned Colonel 
Malleson, Sir R. AJooek* Sir William Hunter, Sir It. 
Temple {for many years President' of the East India 
Association u Archibald X. Cedquhoun, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Colonel Yule, Talboys Wheeler, Dr, G. AY. Ldtner, etc,, 
etc., and 11 number of English. Continental and Oriental 
statesmen, explorers and scholars, as also Christian, 
Jewish, Muhammadan. Hindu, Buddhist and other 
ministers of religion. 

In ItttfF the name of the Review’ seas expanded into 
The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review and Oriental 
and Colonial Retard, n somewliat cumbrous title which 
never supplanted the old and more familiar A.Q.R , Its 
scope under the new regime was widened so as to include 
the whole of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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In 189(i, on the completion of its first decade, it third 
series was started, and the Review was made over hy Sir 
Lepel Griffin to his friend Dr. G. IV. Leitncr, who, until 
Iris death, devoted to its Editorship his prolonged Asiatic 
experience. Ins ripe scholarship, untiring industry and 
unique literary gifts. 

Seventeen years have now ehipsed, and in consequence 
of the deaths of Dr, Badenoch and of Mrs, Leitner, new 
arrangements have become necessary. The Editorship 
has, Accordingly, been placed in the bunds of Mr. W. 
MacCarthy Mann and Mr. Gilbert Lyne. 

'Hie older and simpler title by which the Review hu> 
always been known has been revived, seeing that, with 
“the shrinking of the globe," Asia has now become 
closely associated with nil the world nod all the world 
with Asia. Incorporated with the Review will lie found 
the proceedings of the East India Association. 
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THE ULCER OF EMPIRE. 

By 1 <;kc»tus, 

“ I can sci? nothing dangerous in the condition rtf India. . . , 
Easi and West aie meeting, not with dash and discord, lull 
in harmony and amity."—Mr. Montagu, MJ\, in his Indian 
Badger speech, July 30, 1912. 

Putting the telescofx.- to his blind eye, Nelson declared 
thru he could see nu signal. Our official optimists have 
liltfc resemblance to Nelson except defective vision which 
amounts, in their case, t<> judicial blindness. The pro* 
nounccment just cited is an alarming symptom of ibis 
ailment. A Ministry of lawyers—the Undersecretary 
speaks- for his colleagues in this matter—can see nothing 
dangerous in the condition of India. 

Exactly a week before the date of this statement—that 
is to say, in its issue of July 23 hist —the leading journal, 
referring to a decision of the judicial Committee ot the 
Privy Council, asserted that “ the working of the High 
Courts of India, and more particularly of the Calcutta 
High Court, has been a secret ulcer m the Indian adminis¬ 
tration for more than a century." 

We propose to show that there in no vestige of rhetorical 
exaggeration in this description ; but that, on the contrary, 
it is justified to the letter. 

Our first witness is James Mill, the historian of British 
India. Writing in the year tS to, he declared that “although 
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we possess force sufficient to exterminate every human 
?f* m .f, distrkt where m* robberies are rampant, it 
‘ S ,m ff St | bIe to obcam C^jvictions owing to the loopholes 

r» i T' n '"" MiU ' s s “ mi * ** ■■ bu, 

' Hl£h Co,lrt of Calcutta has long achieved an unenviable 
notoriety even among other offenders, in thwarting the 
course of jus Lice* 

In a sp^ch In the House of Commons in the year ,8, ; 

: acauUy Stud: - Even-body who knows anything oi the 
early history of the Supreme Court is aware that, during 
a considerable time, it was the terror of Bengal, the scourge 
of the native population, the screen of European delinquents, 
a convenient tool of the Government for ail purposes of evil' 
an insurmountable obstacle to the Government tn all under- 

* n f °, r the public ^ ood 1 th3t its proceedings were made 
up o pedantry, cruelty, and corruption ; that its disputes 
wnh the Qbvtmment were at one time on the point or 
breaking up the whole fabric of society; and that a convul¬ 
sion was only averted by the dexterous policy or Warren 
rhw'Hf* ," bo a£ kouf^tt off opposition of the 

.If { us< i cc lor ^ fJj “ 000 * y ear - It is notorious that 
while the Supreme Court opposed Hastings in all his best 
measures, n was a thorough -going accomplice in his worst; 

’ >t t«ok part m the most scandalous of those proceedings 
which fifty years ago, roused the indignation of Parliament 
tf? the country; that it assisted h the spoliation of the 

n“° 0l,d<:: ,tot il pa3S ' d SCnlcnce °f <■» 

Seven s later, in the year ,840, mt find the same 
K rnal authority dressing this all-important subject of the 
admtmstrattmt of Justice in l„d ia with a passing allusion ■„ 

* ° f in England. - There are few 

gut men, he -ays, "who will not admit that the English 

"' * plK , 01 m<K,OT improvements, is neither so cheap 
nor so speedy as might he desired. Still, it is a system 

f “ f' 0 ” W ‘™ 0n e us - 1" *° nE points it has' been 

as toned to son our Icelings 1 in others it has gradually 
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fashioned our feelings to suit itself. Even to its worst 
evils we are accustomed ; and therefore if we do complain 
of them, they do not strike us with the horror and dismay 
which would be produced by a new grievance of smaller 
severity. In India the case is widely different. English 
law. transplanted to that country, has all the vices from 
which we suffer here ; it has them all in a higher degree, 
and it has other vices compared with which the worst vices 
from which we suffer are trifles," 

A noteworthy deliverance assuredly, whether as regards 
this country or our Eastern dependency. It is with the 
latter that we sire now concerned, During the four decades 
following the year 1S40 there was, no doubt, an immense 
improvement on the condition described in Macaulay's 
speech in the House of Commons. But it was unfortunately 
mure in appearance than in reality. If cruelty and corrup¬ 
tion on the Bench had disappeared* pedantry' had increased 
owing to the interaction of Oriental astuteness and \\ estern 
formalism. Accordingly we find Mr. S. S. Tliorburn, a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, in his 
“Musahnans and Money Lenders,” writing its follows; 
" Over-technicality and refinement of the law as now 
administered in the Chief Court have caused widespread 
harm and tended to bring the law and the Chief Court 
into contempt.” Mr. Thorburn’s book appeared in 1SS6. 

Skipping two more decades, we find M. Chaillcy, a 
friendly witness, testifying on the same side with the 
utmost frankness, in his imfRiitant work. “ Administrative 
Problems in British India.' we read ; "Inexplicable acquittals 
encourage crime and ruin the prestige of the dominant 
race- . .. The Mag 1st rates are indignant, and the Executive, 
at least in ictm: of the Provinces, asks lor remedies. It is 
supported by the bulk of the natives, but not by the. Habits 
— Lhe men of the University and the Bar—and the evil will 
constantly increase," 

This prediction has been amply justified. Last year the 
able Correspondent of the Times m Calcutta told us on 
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.August 26, that " there were $,oco appeals pending in 
Calcutta on the civil side alone, it is certain," he con¬ 
cluded, " that the heavy cost and intolerable delay in 
obtaining judgments in the Calcutta High Court amount 
to a denial of justice.' 1 

I hiring the present year things have gone from had to 
worse in the proceedings of the Calcutta High Court. The 
Khulna gang ol eighteen, against whom there was grave 
evidence, pleaded guilty and were acquitted. Defending 
this unparalleled course in the House of Lords. Lord Mcrrley 
said ; “The trial would have lasted a long time and would 
have created a had impression throughout the country." 
Here we note with apprehension the emergence of a novel 
leature. In the impotence of the High Court, recourse is 
had to the political lecturer from whose services the happiest 
results are apparently expected. *■ I he accused, on their 
return to their villages. Lord Mori try informed the House, 
11 sent for by an eminent H indu gentleman, who gave 
them a severe lecture on loyalty." 

but if the I. aJeutta High Court is powerless to punish 
evil-doers, it is extraordinarily vigorous in harassing 
European magistrates who have been under the necessity 
of taking prompt measures during outbreaks of sedition. 
A course which obvious duty dictated in circumstances of 
the greatest perplexity has been characterized time and 
again, after the event, bv the High Court in its wisdom, 

an error ol judgment. Those much-enduring magistrates 
have been distracted between anxiety to carry out their 
arduous duties efficiently and fear of financial ruin. They 
have been put to enormous expense by vexatious actions- 
at-iaw during the hearing ot which the wildest allegations 
have been made against them unsupported by a tittle of 
w id cnee, I heir authority has suffered to the detriment 
of the Empire and the delectation of disloyal factions. 
The High Lourt of Calcutta, whose Bench is occupied by 
learned, upright, and honourable men, has made itself the 
instrument of an unhallowed association of all that h a* 1 
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hitherto been imagined as the most abject enslavement to 
the letter in the legal traditions of the West, sharpened to 
the keenness oi a razor’s edge by the super-subtlety of the 
East, Never before has chicane proceeded so unblush* 
mgly to the dismemberment of Empire, 

A brief survey of two notorious cases cannot I ail to till 
our readers with astonishment that the Under-Secretary 
can see nothing dangerous in the condition of India, 

The Mytneusingh case attained the dimensions oi a 
public scandal, After a history of nearly live years, the 
end was reached by the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on July iS last. Their Lordships 
decided in favour of Mr, L, Q. Clarke, the District Magis¬ 
trate, who whs fined by the C ourt of first instance lor 
instituting a search in the house of a suspected j>erson 
during a seditious outbreak. That judgment was con¬ 
firmed on appeal by the appellate side of the High Court, 
hi reversal of thai decision the judkkd Committee finds 
that Mr, Clarke acted with discretion* and confined himself 
well within the powers conferred upon him by law. It 
declares further that there has been a grave miscarriage 
of justice, aggravated by obstacles being placed in the way 
of a reference to the Privy Council, and rendered inexcus¬ 
able by the fact that the High Court misinterpreted enact¬ 
ments which they ought to have understood. Thera is the 
crux of the situation. The Judges ought to have under¬ 
stood the enactments ; but the obvious and natural meaning 
oi words is overlaid by a rank growth ol hair-splitting 
refinements springing in luxuriance from the Bar as its 
natural soil, to the effectual entanglement and contusion 
of the Bench, which is a product of the Bar. 

The Midnapur case is on somewhat similar lines to the 
Mymensingb scandal the chief difference, being that the 
former is only a year old. A Judge of the High Court, 
who had no experience whatsoever of the difficulties with 
which Magistrates have to contend, was pleased to hold 
that Mr. Weston had exceeded his powers in ordering a 
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search during a period oi grave disturbance. The Magis- 
trate was accordingly fined ^66. This judgment drrit-ci 
very heavy costs, said to amount to no less than ^G.ooo. 
W hatever the exact sum may be, we can well imagine that 
it is very latge from the fact that the case fasted J92 days: 
that the evidence filled 1 1 volumes of nearly 1,000 pages 
each : that the hearing of the case on appeal lasted 48 days ; 
that one advocate spoke for so days: white another required 
17 days in handling an extreme!y simple case which the 
resources uf professionalism bad invested with an encyclo- 
pardic character. 

The reading of the judgment ■-»! the Appellate Court 
in this case, begun on August [5 last, was concluded 
on the 17th. The Court unanimously exonerated Mr, 
Wesum, and dismissed the suit for damages with costs. 
According to one correspondent, the Court subjected the 
findings of the Judge in first instance to strenuous criticism, 
and sternly condemned the conduct of the plaintiffs adva’ 
cate. This decision revokes a judgment which, if upheld, 

would have worked most disastrously on the administration 
of justice in India. 

The case is highly instructive as an illustration of the 
vagaries which are possible in Courts when the weakness 
of the barrister Bench gives a free hand to the dialectical 
extravagance of the Bar. This latitude will be appreciated 
when we cite the telegraphed report of the Times Calcutta 
Correspondent: * The issues," he wired, •• were continually 
shifted, and extraneous charges were made prejudicing the 
defendant unsupported by evidence This constant shifting 
of ground increased the hulk of the suit, and Mr. Justice 

etcher was led to find a different cose from that in the 
pleadings or in counsel's opening.” 

Therein is the true inwardness of the situation. The 
creeping paralysis of justice in India is due to an 
orgy of advocacy. Nowhere has the liar achieved such 
ascendancy as in Anglo-Saxon countries, and in no 
Anglo-Saxon country has that ascendancy been con- 
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ducive to stieh phenomenal prolixity as in India, 
Xgwhere In India is the Bench so completely hypno¬ 
tized by plausible sophistries and interminable re* 
firtemerus as in Calcutta. Out of his intimate personal 
knowledge of Bengal. Macaulay will enlighten us once 
more: "'Large promises,'' he says, 'smooth excuses, 
elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, 
perjury, forgery, are die weapons offensive and defensive 
of the people of the lower Ganges." As for those whose 
vital breath is the atmosphere of the Calcutta High Court, 
he tells m that "as sharp legal practitioners no class of 
human beings can bear a comparison with them. 

The crowning triumph of the Bengali vakeel is achieved 
when lit has manoeuvred the Bench into fitting and dis¬ 
crediting the European Magistrate, the truest friend of the 
dumb millions of India. There is much more in such a 
victory than is seen at a first glance. Professional laurels 
ami filthy lucre arc not to be despised, but more precious 
than cither is an opportunity of paying off old scores ; fur 
it must be borne in mind [hat in the rapacious exploitation 
of his fellows by the oppressor the vakeel is too frequently 
the agent, while the Magistrate, or civilian Judge, is every¬ 
where an uncompromising opponent He has never breathed 
the atmosphere of the Bar; he has a short way with sophis¬ 
try ; he has an intimate knowledge of native life and 
character; he speaks the leading languages of India; he 
is an invaluable check on the eccentricity or duplicity of 
the interpreter. “ Tradimore, traditore, says the Italian 
proverb. The penalty of this equipment is the rankling 
hostility of the sharks who, in Lord Current's phrase, ‘prey 
upon the unhappy people. 

Moreover, when the vakeel is in sympathy with the dis¬ 
affected faction, which is too often the case, he takes die 
keenest delight in surpassing his teachers, who have made 
his “ calling" and election sore. 1 hey have provided him 
with an immense assortment of daggers, masks, and dis¬ 
guises, and never did pupil more readily assimilate the 
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f of more effectually mend the instructions, of his 

master. He itas the keenest enjoyment of the bubble- 
blowing which is intended to amuse the laity. He has 
tfit. shrewdest insight in the interpretation of noble senti- 
m . ins. Hr, rolls the efficiency of the Bar in the service 
1)1 t!ie P'^ic" like a sweet morsel tinder his tongue, knowing 
toll wdl that it means the gullibility of the public, in the 
service os the Bar. 1 ' When he reads that 11 the duty of the 
advocate IS to aid the judge* in ascertaining the truth.” he 
nuns with a smile from the transparent insincerity of Sir 
John Simon to the [denary indulgence of the great Lord 
Chancellor sahib: ‘‘The advocate must not regard the 
suffering, the torment, or the destruction he may bring 
upon olticrs : he must go on reckless of the consequences, 

if Jm fete should unhappily be to involve his country in 
confusion for his diem. 1 

h will now be perceived that both nature and fortune 
have smiled on the vahtl His peculiar gift, insure pro- 
hetency m a fascinating game which offers splendid prires. 
Nor is he to be blamed for '‘not playing the game ' if, 
keeping well within the rules, he employs his talents in 
vanquishing with his own weapons a barristerjudge’whom 
ite is professedly “aiding— spicmitde mmde>» —to ascertain 
the truth 1 It would be churlish to begrudge him the 
further triymph of using his power of dialectical superiority 
over a friendly Judge tor the occasional discomfiture of 
a Magistrate whom he regards as an interloper on the 
Itench, and an irreconcilable enemy of ignoble actions and 
the grandiloquent phrases which defend them. We cannot 
repudiate the vak eL We are responsible Jbr him. He is 
the spoilt child of our legalism. We must look facts in the 
face. In the legalist world nothing is what it seems The 
British regime in India is in Jr? truth the raj of L 
rwW Into his hand the greatest of Chancellors and 
pJraders has thrust a comprehensive aliaoliitkm. 

Nor is it the circumstance or [east significance in the 
bnlh.uu fortunes of the «*Aw/*kat, for reasons less unworthy 
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than his own* the English Bar, and that portion of the 
High Court Bench { namely, two-thirds), which is a product 
of the Bar. agree with him in regarding Magistrates drawn 
from the Civil Service and civilian-fudges as trespassers on 
the preserves of the Bar, Observe that the ascendancy of 
llic vakeel is part and parcel of the ascendancy of the Bar. 
Not without intention dues M. Chad ley associate the Babas 
and the Bar in opposing remedies for legalism. In defiance 
of Mr. Kipling ^ dictum. East and West have met and 
collaborated ”111 harmony and unity according to the 
Under-Secretary, There is no meeting to which that 
description applies with such accuracy as that between the 
l fa bus and die Bar. W<; shall appreciate- the perfection of 
that harmony when we are told what the Calcutta Cor¬ 
respondent of the Timet wrote on July S last respecting 
the proposed establishment of a High Court at Patna, 
“ The main objection urged is that such a Court would not 
be SO free from civilian control or influence as the Calcutta 
High Court, since Judges in a mo/ussti town will necessarily 
associate daily with local officials." 

U fe manifest that the High Court of Calcutta is an ideal 
institutum from the professional point of view — that of the 
Babus and the Bar. Close association with civilians is 
deprecated lest the habit of interpreting the natural meaning 
of words should prove contagious and find its way into 
rulings and Judgments to the disadvantage of the legal 
profession. Thb attitude ear - marks the Eastern and 
Western branches of a caste whose harmony ami amity 
are of evil augury for the public welfare. 

N’or have we to wait long fur a still more convincing 
proof of the common cause made by the Balms and the 
Bar. We read that on July 26 last, a mass meeting was 
held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to consider the Priw 

m 

Councils Judgment in the Mymensingh case. The meeting 
was addressed* amongst other speakers, by two barristers 
(not vakeels or native barrister*, observe). The proceedings 
of this egregious meeting concluded with a vote ol confi- 
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denes in the High Court; expressed appreciation of its 
efficiency, according to the cabled report in the Morning 
Pat: recorded an expression of gratitude for Its service a; 
*'declared the High Cuurt to be the greatest gift id" British 
rule in India, and manifested strong disapprobation of the 
agitation against its composition which consists for the 
most part of barrister and vakeel judges the strongest 
element in the Court. The meeting was of opinion that 
the existing status and position of the High Court should 
remain intact. 1 ' 

We ask our readers, in all confidence, whether their 
reading, experience, or imagination can picture a more 
striking instance of unconscious cynicism. The parasite, 
mistaking itself for the host, lias the superb assurance to 
dictate his policy ! To the parasite the rodent nicer of 
Empire is an asset; it is England's greatest gift to India! 
It has established the " raj" of the vnkuL And yet the 
Under-Secretary sees no danger ahead ! 

We loam that a second meeting was held subsequently ; 
the Babus and the Bar raged greatly together because, as 
they alleged, the High Court had been overawed by the 
Privy Council judgment in the Myim-nsingh case, and a* 
a consequence Mr. Justice Fletcher and Mr. Dull, the 
plat null's counsel in the M Id napur appeal, had been treated 
with gross unfairness. 

As a reaction from these parasitical extravaganzas there 
is a demand made in certain organs of the Tress at home 
and in India for the resignation of Mr. Justice Fletcher. 
We hold no brief for Mr. Justice F!eicher t but we desire to 
dissociate ourselves completely from the movement directed 
against him. The deep-seated paralysis of justice from 
which India is suffering will not be cured by lopping off a 
limb. We have been satisfied with such tinkering at 
symptoms lor centuries |jast. and the result is that ive are a 
full hundred years behind our neighbours in the vital domain 
ul law*. The long-continued prevalence and final ascendancy 
of the Bar-habit has contributed to the progressive widening 
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of the gulf between law and justice, wbilr: our neighbours 
across the North Sea have spared no effort to bring them 
into closest harmony. That happy cons uni m a lion has been 
achieved chiefly by training judges foe judicial duties, instead 
of recruiting the Bench from the Bar. I hat admirable 
system obtains as regards one-third of the occupants of the 
High Courts in India. Their record confirms the experi¬ 
ence of our neighbours. In hardly a single instance during 
the last quarter of a century has a civilian-judge been 
concerned in the deplorable succession of blunders which 
have amounted to grave scandals. And yet this innovation 
has encountered the open or covert hostility of the Bar, 
and received indifferent treatment at the hands of the 
Government of India. In which the legalist dement is not 
less predominant than at home. 1 Hus we find that the 
antidote to the ulcer is known, and its efficacy demonstrated 
by our neighbours, but it is only applied in homoeopathic 
doses in India* because our political Panglosses see no 
danger—which, being interpreted, means that they are 
themselves too much a pan of the peril to be able to 
perceive tL 

There are those who think that because we have no 
grievous scandals in the administration of the law in this 
country, therefore aJl is well with us. If they will be per¬ 
suaded to look beneath the surface, much of this optimism 
will vanish. The marked diminution in the number of suits 
affecting the serious interests ol men, and the striking in¬ 
crease in actions of a speculative character, in which liti¬ 
gants, in a hunt for damages, back a favourite counsel as 
they put money on a horse, prove the increasing emergence 
of a gambling element in litigation which must make the 
judicious grieve. Furthermore, the triumphant success of 
codification in France and Germany, more especially, 
perhaps, in the latter country, combined with the abolition 
of the jury system in civil cases, has rendered justice 
accessible to an extent that presents a most favourable 
contrast with the conditions unfortunately obtaining in this 
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country. To our sages belongs the credit of proclaiming 
the truth that JJ where there is not cheap justice, there is no 
justice,* Seven centuries ago that principle was affirmed in 
Magna Charm in these words: " To no man shall we sell or 
deny or delay Right or justice." That fundamental law of 
the realm and the hmpire has been continuously outraged, 
and now Nemesis has overtaken us. Persistence in a 
vicious style of recruiting the Bench has infected it with the 
Bar-habit. If the Bench has not actively opposed codifica¬ 
tion it has not moved a finger to bring it to accomplish¬ 
ment i it treats the jury system as sacrosanct: it has no 
word of protest against the Assize system, which involves 
the detention in prison or accused persons for many weeks 
before trial, while our neighbours have a High Court in 
every large town, 

If we direct our gaze to the United States w e find that 
our system of recruiting the Bench transplanted there | s 
producing results not less disastrous than in I ndia. Although 
there is practically no disaffection to envenom the Bar-habit, 
there is an all devouring commercialism which finds a 
warrant and justification in the vagaries of legalism. Two 
groups of phenomena are the result. Looking downwards 
we find lawlessness increasing, and crime unpunished ; we 
find ** murder, multitudinous and rampant." Looking up¬ 
wards we find the same sinister influence invading the most 
exalted quarters. Treaties arc regarded as a means of 
providing lawyers with subterfuges, and after two such 
demonstrations as the Panama Canal and the 1'ur Seal 
questions, we may well despair of arbitration (which is 
being assassinated in the house of its friends), and doubt 
whether it is possible henceforward to participate in a square 
deal with the Government of the United States. The Bar- 
habit is Che: ulcer of Anglo-Saxondom. 

In the Empire the Prime Minister, and in the Republic 
the President, is a barrister. Both are melancholy examples 
of the Bar-habit Docs anyone imagine that one will take 
a vigorous step to diminish lawlessness in America, or the 
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other to abate the ravages of - vakeddom " in India ? That 
were, indeed, a vain hope, lint no more than Mr. Justice 
Fletcher are Mr Asquith and President Taft to blame. 
J he fault is in the system, and in the public of Anglo* 
Saxandom for tolerating it. Angb-Sswondom found 
advocacy the most despised of all avowable professions. 
We do not inquire how Anglo-Saxondom is leaving adyp- 
cacy. buL rather how advocacy is leaving Anglo-Saxondom. 
In neither Empire nor Republic is there a Department of 
Justice worthy of the name. [i has been captured by the 
Bar that triumph, followed the capture of the Bench. 
The crowning mercy was the capture of (he machinery of 
Government. 

As tlie patience of a long-suffering public seems in¬ 
exhaustible, the arrogance of the predominant caste in* 
creases. The Attorney-General has recently given us a 
smiting illustration of professional spread-eagleism. In a 
speech at Reading, delivered an August t, he threw down 
the gauntlet to all nations in these words. as reported in 
the Tima: "He challenged anyone to assert that the law 
of any country, or any human machinery, ever treated an 
accused person with greater fairness or greater chivalry 
than was done in the Courts of this country." 

** t>e 1‘audace. encore de 1'audace et toujoura de I'audace/' 
w counsel that has long been followed by the shining 
lights of the Bar. 1 l was a piece of splendid audacity when 
the Attorney - General expressed his readiness, some months 
ago, to prove that our most acute and vigilant Judges were 
the oldest men. Going from triumph to triumph, his latest 
peroration is, if possible, still more audacious, but it is an 
effort in mere histrionics. The Attorney-Gen era] is our 
representative specimen of the actor-advocate, and wc shall 
show that his challenge is more becoming: to a mime than a 
statesman. Our readers are well aware that it is a nscog- 
nued habit of the special pleader to seize every oppor¬ 
tunity of magnifying his office by pompous assertions that 
English hiw is a boon and a blessing to the comm unity*. 

am 3EKIES, fOL. L r . 
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But we observe that evert the audacity of the Attorney* 
General is unequal to the task of championing our civil 
kw, which is from si_\ to eight Ltnies more expensive and 
from sixty to eighty times more uncertain than civil law 
among our neighbours. For good and sufficient reasons, 
then, the criminal law is chosen as the subject of a pane¬ 
gyric. Its climax is a challenge, the terms of which are 
highly significant. The association of chivalry with the 
treatment of accused persons is incongruous and theatrical 
to the last degree. We venture to remind the Attorney- 
General that justice comes before chivalry. And, truth to 
tell, this boasted chivalry savours more of pride in ibe 
triumphs of advocacy than of satisfaction with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. When professional laurels are to be 
won, we say nothing or huge fees ; chivalry* to accused 
persons is carried to such lengths that all sense of fair play 
to the community is forgotten. 

To take an instance from among many in our recent 
legal history: An unnatural parent was sentenced to ten 
years' penal servitude for the manslaughter of his child. 
There was not the slightest doubt nr difficulty' in the case. 
But the slayer escaped because the prosecution blundered. 
It proved that the unhappy child had been the victim of 
a previous assault by the same hand. The Judge, in first 
instance; forgot to warn the jury that they must dismiss the 
first assault from their minds because it was perpetrated 
more than ** a year and a day " before the death. What an 
opportunity for a display uf " learning “ before the O .urt 
of Criminal Appeal! The point was taken. The Barrister- 
Bench sustained the objection, and the chivalry of the Court 
was established by letting loose a brutal ruffian who, for all 
their Lordships knew, might proceed to send another child 
down the rid tfy/ffrasa of their short lives. Did the Court 
in its chivalry consider whether other people's children 
would fare better if the craving for the infliction of torture 
became once more irresistible ? No. Bench and Bar are 
one and indivisible. Hence the triumphs of advocacy at 
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the expense of justice, Is this a fu subject of boasting 
in a well-ordered Stale ? Now we understand why this 
Ministry sees no danger in ** vakeeldom" to India. We 
are suffering grievously from a variety of the ailment in 
England, 

In vaunting the cosmic excellence of our criminal law, 
the Al&mey-General is well aware that the public have 
short memories. They will not rend history. Otherwise 
they would learn what the criminal law was under the Stuarts, 
and more especially under the last Stuan. Macaulay tells 
us that: " I rt iht- Stale trials the license given to the witnesses 
for the prosecution, the shameless partiality and ferocious 
insolence of the J udge, the precipitancy and blind rancour 
of the jury, remind us of those odious mummeries which, 
from the Restoration to the Revolution, were merely formal 
preliminaries to hanging, drawing, and quartering," 

The whirligig of time has brought round a condition 
which is ideal in outward seeming; but if we penetrate 
beneath the fair surface of things, we shall find that the 
interest of the community, like thatof justice, is relegated 
to the second plane. In " K now a to the Police/' Mr. 1 idiots 
makes this grave statement: I have seen a large number 
of prisoners acquitted about whose guilt there was no manner 
of doubt." 1'he extreme of mistaken chivalry is as far 
removed from justice as the extreme of tyrannous injustice. 
Our readers have Seen what our boasted Fairness and 
chivalry - exploited by a powerful liar and tolerated by a 
w ea k Bench—arc doing lor India and America, Obviously 
the difference between those countries and this, in the legal 
domain, i- one of degree, not of kind. Their legal systems 
art* closely allied to ours, which is the parent. A sense of 
the fitness of things would find sackcloth and ashes more 
appropriate than Ijosistful challenges in regard to such 
a parent and such offspring. 

But if the valour of the challenger is akin to that of 
another knight in attacking a whole host of men in buckram, 
the better part of valour is less conspicuous in the special 
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pleader than In the swash buckler. Supposing the public 
have short memories, it is surely a little indiscreet to 
presume that these do not extend as far back as a couple 
of years. In the case of Cadet Archer-Shee the fair ness 
(we leave chivalry out of the question i to an accused person 
—and that person a mere stripling—was so deplorably 
lacking that a sum exceeding X 7,000 was paid to the 
parents as compensation. The community, like Issachar, 
is 51noping down between two burdens—the sea-lawyer 
and the land variety. The Admiralty held an inquiry and 
adjudged the lad guilty, on insufficient evidence. The first 
attempt of the justly Indignant parents to lay the case 
before the Law Courts was successfully opposed by the 
T law officers of the Crown on a technicality. Recourse to 
the Court of Appeal was necessary'. Leading counsel had 
to be briefed : his efforts (secured, it goes without saying, 
at great expense) were successful, and justice was finally 
done. I’he hoy's character was cleared of what would 
ha ve been, in the case of a poor man’s child, an in delihie 
Stigma, Me would have been pointed at as a thief during 
the rest of his iife. 

With such a recent illustration that the dcor of the 
Palate of Justice is barred with gold and opens but to 
golden keys, the full measure of the audacity of the Attorney- 
General w ill be appreciated, lint that is not all. E ffrontery 
is a mote accurate description of the challenge, if our recol¬ 
lection is correct. Our impression is that it was the Attorney - 
General himself, and no other, who successfully opposed the 
hearing of the Archer-Shoe case, thereby inflicting untold 
suffering and anxiety on tile parents and costing the country 
a large sum in compensation. Otir impression is, further, 
that it was the Attorney-General himself, and ik> other, 
who expressed his entire satisfaction in the House of 
Commons at the triumphant rehabilitation of the youth- 
That happy result had been effected despite the utmost 
efforts of the law officers of the Crown. Mr, Facing Both 
Ways, who made the congratulatory speech, was one—the 
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senior—of these law officers ! The versatility of this legal 
pundit is a record in quick changes, hie has nothing to 
learn from his colleague, the Bengali vakeel; he has demon¬ 
strated his proficiency in the profitable game of hunting with 
the hounds and running with the hare. Again we must 
remind our readers that the idiosyncrasies of an individual 
are less in question than the vices of a system. 

But it may he urged that we are attaching an undue 
degree of importance to an exceptional blunder: that 
chivalry, on our own showing, even if divorced from fair* 
ness and justice, is, as a matter of fact, characteristic of live 
criminal Jaw of this country. 

We must remind our readers, once more, of the method 
of interpretation which prudence applies to the utterances 
of the special pleader. Fairness and chivalry are a con* 
vement disguise for the triumphs of “ vnkccldom " over 
justice. But we shall now show that methods of barbarism, 
absolutely oblivious of all laimrss, are perpetrated and 
defended in exalted quarters when the interest of advocacy 
ts thereby subserved. 

When the doughty champion of " vakeddom " ilings his 
brief into the arena and challenges ail countries and all 
human machinery in the asseveration that this country 
holds an exclusive patent for the mills of God, is it possible 
that he has forgotten how accused persons are treated under 
the circuit system ? The late Mr. J ust ice Wright declared 
rim the Jung detention of prisoners in Assize towns waiting 
trial was a disgrace to the country. Lord Brampton was 
outspoken in condemnation of this abuse. In his ** Remi¬ 
niscences t he says: ** 1 have known both men and women 
confined in gaol before trial when their guilt was unproved. 
For eight, ten, or twelve weeks. Some ol them were acquitted, 
altogether, while others had suffered before their trial more 
punishment by detention in gaol than any Judge with a 
spark ol humanity would have awarded on conviction. 1 '* 

• Since the dale of tbe Krptwt referred to in the teat * Cofuimnioit has 
been appointed t<> enquire into the detention of neemet pencil* before 
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To our astonishment the circuit system was chosen as 
the subject of enthusiastic eulogy on a recent occasion by 
a shining light of legalism* Let our readers judge tor 
themselves whether he and the Attorney*General are more 
trustworthy witnesses than Justices Wright and Hawkins. 
Here are the figures for the year 1907 ; they happen to be 
the latest available at the place of writing* That year was 
nut exceptional in any respect whatsoever. 

No fewer than 5,961 persons were deinint’d in prison for 
periods under four weeks awaiting trial; 1,965 from four to 
five weeks; 962 from eight to twelve weeks; 334 from 
twelve to sixteen weeks; 96 above sixteen weeks, but we 
are not told how long. Alt these were convicted. 

Taking another category during the same year. 7S2 
persons were detained for periods under four weeks await- 
ing trial, and all were acquitted* The same remark applies 
to 225 who were detained from four to eight weeks; to 
<10 who lingered in durance from right to thirteen weeks ; 
10 43 who were confined from twelve to sixteen weeks ; 
and to 9 who had the misfortune to be immured over 
sixteen weeks—but again we are not told how long. Out 
of very shame the worst horror is not disclosed. We are 
not informed whether a penny piece was paid to any one 
of these unfortunate people, whereas compensation is paid 
in Germany to an accused person if he has suffered im* 
prisonment for even a short period if the charge against 
him turns out to be false. But if is extremely rare that 
a claim lor compensation on account of lung detention can 
be made in Germany, barring cases of alleged espionage, 
which art- quite exceptional. We have it on the authority 

trail It does Dot appear that Any inqrttjvrtiieoi lus been eltected tj[> it, 
the rime of writing. The following ecrart is from the JMii Mali GauUt 
of October 16, 1911, under the head to,;, " Innocetil Men Detained : 
" r - oftl Harris, presiding at Ciiucrtmiy n unite: S*miwu yesterday, com- 
men ted mi the long detention of |*iwm a sailing trial, and instanced a 
case in which two torn, charged with stealing lailclolh, valued at Five 
shillings, lu 4 been in mistot!y for three months, At tne ?ubretjueni trial 
the men rtfetred to by Lard Harris were acquitted,' 
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of Lord Gore II that “in Germany there is a locaJ High 
Court tor every 250,000 of the population ; in Holland 
there are 23 local High Courts: in France there are 375 
tribunals of the High Court covering the whole country/’ 
Owing to the apathy of the public and the ascendency 
of the legal caste, w-r: are denied our neighbours advantages, 
On the present scale of emolument this country, although 
one of the richest in the world, cannot afford to pay Judges 
in sutheient numbers for our needs. These spoilt children 
of the Slate receive remuneration on a scale which is be¬ 
tween three and four times that of their con/rrres cm the 
Continent of Europe, and double that of the Judges of the 
Supreme Coon of the United States. We may mention, 
parenthetically, that the office and dignity of Lord Chan¬ 
cellor is now costing the country nu less a sum than 
/*20,000 a year—.£10,000 in salary and two pensions of 
jC 5,000 each. For a sum little in excess of this our neigh¬ 
bours have a real department of justice, of which the 
function, indispensable in a well-ordered State, is to exercise 
the closest control over the judiciary, who are graded in one 
continuous chain from the junior Judge of the " S ch often- 
gericht ' to the Judges of the Supreme Court. Any way¬ 
wardness in judgments is suitably noticed, and promotion 
is only granted to ability plus seniority. This system has 
a single eye to the public welfare: ours considers solely the 
interest of a caste, j udges receive princely emoluments: 
they are pitchforked into the highest positions without the 
smallest guarantee of htness—the duties of Bar and Bench 
being dissimilar, and, in the opinion of other common iiies, 
antagonistic—often for purely political or party exigencies. 
So potent arc vested interests in legalism that, as an indirect 
consequence of caste ascendency,accused persons must pine 
in captivity sacrificed to the circuit system. Oh, fairness 
and chivalry to accused persons’ Ask the unhappy people 
who are even now languishing within four walls lor weary 
weeks, compelled to eat their hearts out while their homes 
are desolate and their children starving. Upwards of a 
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tenth of them will be at quitted, • Some will leave the 
Court without a stain on their characters after an incarcera¬ 
tion of sixteen weeks, and whatever addition the reports 
conceal 

A small detail has a significance all its own in this con¬ 
nection, 1 here is a large vested interest in the perpetuation 
of the circuit system. Under its shadow a smalt plant has 
thrown up akin to the great tree of privilege, The following 
extract is from “A Chance Medley,' p, 50: “A writer in 
the Ttma of June 14, 1905. mentions the fact that 'a few 
years ago the High Court Judges received an augmentation 
of their salaries by an allowance of £? 10s, a day while on 
circuit, Tlie history of this stipend is curious. As a result 
of the great Judicature Act of 1873. tht Chancery Judges 
began to go circuit . . _ they naturally put in a claim for 
travelling expenses. This was admitted, and, as the 
Common Law Judges were put to exactly the same 
expense, they too were held to Ik- entitled to the same 
augmentation, although circuit had, so to say, been part 
of their contract from time immemorial,'’ [The italics are 
the author s,] The reader will draw his own inference, and 
discount the braggadocio which has occupied our attention 
too long. It is intelligible on this supposition—centuries 
of privilege have fostered the delusion that the ascendency 
of a caste is synonymous with the welfare of the public. 
History is not without instances of similar self-deception. 
A less favourable hypothesis finds not ever the palliation 
of overweening conceit for blatant insincerity and rhodo¬ 
lite Made \ thebe are a measure of our legalists’ belief in 
the illimitable credulity of the public. It matters little 
which view is the more accurate. What concerns the 
nation is to realize the fact that in the struggle which is 
before us we suffer from conditions absolutely excluding 
equality of opportunity with our neighbours and rivals. 
To the unprejudiced observer it is a problem of deep 
psychological interest that a race which boasts of being 
11 ,1 pet rant. were acquitted in 1907. 
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among the first to break the shackles of clericalism should 
still hug the fetters of legalism, although it lays no claim 
to supernatural sanction, but, ministering mainly to the 
advantage of its own exponents, tickles the ears of child* 
hood with highfalutin' phrases which break the word of 
promise to the hope. Is otir legal nonage merging into 
second childhood ? 
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ITALY’S PRIZES IN THE AEGEAN. 

By HcGti Houston, 

Assistant-EditorOf “The Hellunic Herald.' Author of li fhe I'ictoria] 

Art Of Greece," etc, 

i, Tire Sanjak of Chios. 

, In 1S30, after the ter mi nation of the Greek War of Inde¬ 
pendence, art endeavour was made by the European Powers 
to delimit the frontiers of the newly bom kingdom of 
Modern Greece. One of the most difficult parts of this 
task was to decide the fate of a number of this /Kgcan 
Islands. Although belonging to Turkey, these islands were 
inhabited almost exclusively by people of Greek descent, 
who, having jeopardized everything in the fierce battle for 
liberty, protested against being handed back to their old 
masters. 

Alter long deliberation it was decided to divide the 
islands between the two Indligerents, Up the centre of the 
.F.gean art imaginary line was drawn, all the islands to the 
west of this being assigned to Greece, with the exception ol 
Crete, those on the east being given back to Turkey. The 
natives of the latter group received a promise of protection 
from England, France, and Russia- 

Sinec these revolted Islands were returned to the power 
from which they had temporarily broken away, their inhabi¬ 
tants have never ceased to cherish the hope t>f being some 
day united to their Greek kindred. The Turkish authors 
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tics, on tin: other hand, sedulously endeavoured to seclude 
them from European influences, lest the disposition to 
revolt should, perhaps, he encouraged. Owing to this 
exclusiveness of the Turkish authorities, the islands are not 
much known, and the desire for information about them 
which recent international events have created is not 
easily gratified. The following particulars may, however, 
go some way in that direction, They have been gleaned 
from the most reliable authorities, and irom official reports 
issued by the island authorities themselves. 

The ,'Egean Islands which were returned to Turkey lie 
in a long, irregular string off the toast o| Asia Minor, from 
which some of them are separated by a very short distance. 
They were divided by the Turkish authorities into four 
administrative divisions called 11 satijaks, each ol which 
is named after the principal island in the group. The most 
northerly of these sanjaks is that of Lemnos ; the next in 
order, coming south, is the sanjak of M itylene: alter that 
the sanjak of Chios ; and, most southerly of all, the sanjak 
of Rhodes. The two northerly sanjaks, Lemnos and 
Mitylene, which embrace little besides the islands from 
which they derive their name, did not come within the 
scope of the Italian operations, and therefore do not call lor 
special consideration. But between Rhodes and Chios lie- 
scattered a large number of islands v hose natural features 
arc of the most varied character, and among whose inhabi¬ 
tants strange and interesting customs still linger. 

The political destiny of the numerous small islands lying 
between Chios and Rhodes has nearly always depended 
upon the fate of the latter island, and in medieval and recent 
times whatever power managed to wrest Rhodes from its 
owners became, by a kind of natural law, mistress of all the 
rest. 

The climate of these islands is one of the most delightful 
in the world, snow- being practically unknown, and the 
summer heat tempered by fresh brecr.es from the sea. The 
larger islands are generally fertile, and yield magnificent 
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crops of grapes, olives, and figs, besides producing peaches, 
pears, melons, and almonds in abundance. Most of the 
larger islands are mountainous in the interior, and possess 
valuable forests of oak and pine growing on die higher 
ground. The smaller islands are, as a rule, sterile, being 
endowed with neither soil nor water, and the inhabi¬ 
tants live either by fishing nr diving for sponges. The 
latter abound in the sunlit waters of the .Egcan and the 
Mediterranean, and after being gathered from the bottom 
of the sea by the young men, who alone are able to bear the 
physical strain of the prolonged immersion, are prepared 
for the market by the older people and exported all over the 
world. The finest specimens of sponges sold in the shops 
of Europe and America are brought from these islands. 

As most of the islands seized by Italy belong to the 
sunjuk of Chios, a short description of that island may be 
appropriate, although individually Chios has not been 
interfered with by the Italians. 

In the northern part of Chios die soil is rocky and planted 
with vines and forest trees. The middle portion of the 
island is low-lying and fertile, and covered with extensive 
plantations of orange-trees, which, at a little distance, look 
like dense forests. The southern part is given up to the 
cultivation of the Pistaihin fentmus. a tree which exudes 
from its trunk and larger branches tilt: resinous gum called 
" mastic,” which the ladies of the Turkish harems are con¬ 
tinually chewing, thereby scenting their breath and sadly 
disfiguring their teeth. This gum is also one of the prin¬ 
cipal ingredients in the famous “ raki " brandy, a beverage 
in great favour throughout the Levant. 

In spring, when the orange groves of Chios are all in 
blossom, the traveller can seem the delicate perfume while 
the ship is still several miles from the island, and it has 
been asserted that the odour is quite perceptible on the 
mainland of Asia. Minor, a dozen miles away. The planta¬ 
tions or gardens in which these orange-trees grow number 
over 1 , 300 , and each is fenced off from its neighbours, 
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possesses its own irrigation canals, and usually contains 
the mansion of its owner, who is as often ns not a wealthy 
merchant in the neighbouring town. 

From the closeness of their contact with the continent of 
Asia, the Chiotes, as the natives of the island are called, 
developed a love of luxury more pronounced than that 
of any other natives of " voluptuous Ionia," and in the 
Levant the phrase to “ live like a Quote '' means as much 
as, and perhaps even more than, is expressed in the English 
phrase which refers to the manner of living characteristic of 
a lord. 

Not withstanding their love of luxury, the Quotes have 
always been well able to take care of themselves in business 
matters; so much 50 . indeed, that although there is no 
reasonable doubt of their Creek origin, the impression 
is general in the Levant that they are the descendants of a 
colony of Jews. Others, again, differentiate them from the 
Jews by die superior keenness of their business instinct, 
and quote a proverb which asserts that “It takes sever? 
Armenians to make one Jew, but seven jews to make a 
Chiote.' 1 

The island of Chios is one of the few places in which 
begging has been elevated to the dignity of an honourable 
calling. Every year i considerable number of the male 
inhabitants, and these by no moans of the poorest class, set 
out for Constantinople and other cilics in Asia, to ply the 
trade of professional beggars. At die close of the season 
they return to the island to enjoy at leisure and with 
dignity the fruits of their enterprise, the knowledge that 
their means are obtained in this peculiar manner in no 
degree lessening the respect in which they are held by their 
fellow-citizens* 

The area of Chios is about 750 square miles, and the 
population a little over 70.000. Nearly a hundred years 
ago the islanders numbered over JOO.COO, but about two- 
thirds of these were massacred by the Turks for having 
taken part in the War of Greek Independence, and although 
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m recent years the population has been gradually increasing, 
it is still far short of the old figure. The valuable crop of 
mastic produced in the island is claimed by the Turkish 
authorities, who only permit tin; natives to retain the inferior 
qualities as a kind of wage for tending the plantations. 

About forty miles from Chios, coming south, is the 
smaller island cif Niknria, named after the great original 
oj our modem race of bird-men,’’ Icarus, who. neglecting 
to put into timely execution the mameuvre known as 
“planing down,” met with disaster in these regions, and 
tumbled headlong into the neighbouring Icarian Sea. 

1 he traveller who voyages from Chios to Nikarn will 
soon be made aware that he is sojourning in a region of 
strong contrasts, I’nlike the Chiotes, the natives of Nikaria 
are devoted to the simple life, and although claiming descent 
from the Royal House of Porphyrogenitus, they live in a 
manner quite the reverse of luxurious. Even the use of 
Such a common article of furniture as a bedstead is scorned 
amongst diem, and when they retire to rest they simply 
wrap themselves in sheepskins and lie down upon the 
ground. The food of the islanders is also of the simplest 
kind, the family meal generally consisting of an unleavened 
cake made from flour ground in a hand-mill as it is required, 
and baked on a ilat stone set over a lire. I n accordance 
with the laws of Greek hospitality, the stranger or guest 
who is present when this cake is cut up is given a double 
portion. 

Owing no doubt to this siricl regimen, the Xikarknes 
are proverbially healthy people, and live to a great age, 
centenarians being common among them. The young men 
of Xikaria have earned the reputation of being the roost 
extort divers for sponges in aft the ,Tgears, and they will 
oiten fetch up a haul of choice specimens from a depth of 
40 fathoms, although tlte depth-regulator lq common use 
indicates 25 fathoms as the greatest depth to which a 
diver should ever venture. So greatly is this skill prized 
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that the island maidens modestly but firmly refuse to marry 
any youth who is not an accomplished diver. 

Xrkarii is about twenty-six miles long and eleven broad, 
mountainous and i coded, and imports no commodities of 
any kind. 

A few miles to tlte south of Nikaria lies Patinos, the 
island to which St. John the Evangelist was exiled by 
Domitian in the year A.p. 95, and where he wrote the Book 
of Revelation, The island is naked and sterile in sht- 
extreme, uid in direct contrast to Nikaria with its groves 
of fine trues. About halfway up one of the mountains of 
Patinos is a ave in which the Evangelist is said m have 
seen the vision. At the summit of the mountain a great 
monastery has been established, and to this is attached 
n college which is filmed as a seat of learning throughout 
the Levant, receiving students even from Greece. The 
population of Patinos and the neighbouring island of Leros 
Is about S.oco Greeks, anil less than fifty l urks. 

Almost touching the southern end of Leras Is Cal ym nos. 
an island about equal to Leros In point of size. This was 
among the first to be occupied by the Italians. Before 
dispatching an expedition to the island the Italians sent in 
a destroyer to reconnoitre. At the sight of this little 
vessel the calmacam, or governor, ran away and hid him¬ 
self in the interior. When the destroyer had departed 
again, the courage of the worthy man revived, and, returning 
to the town, he sought tun all the inhabitants who had 
welcomed the Italians, and thrashed them soundly with 
sticks, declaring that if the Italians came back he would 
serve them the same. The Italian warships then appeared, 
whereupon this latter-day Falstaff again endeavoured to 
decamp, but was seized by the irate islanders, who, after 
executing summary justice upon him for the indignities they 
had suffered at hi:- hands,delivered him over to the Julians 
as a prisoner. 

The population of Calymnos in 1911 was 10,855, 
Greek, with the exception of the valiant caimacum, several 
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tax collectors, and a few soldiers. The sote industry of ihe 
island is fishing and the sponge trade. 

In these islands one is always meeting with strange and 
interesting customs, and in the island of Cos some survive 
which are probably the remnants of an ancient matriarchal 
regime. The ladies of Cos do not require to wait for the 
advent qf leap year in order to obtain the privilege of ask¬ 
ing for the honour of a gentleman's hand in marriage ; that 
is their right at all seasons, and a gentleman is expected to 
wait until advances have been made to him by a lady. 
The Sadies are, moreover, relieved from the embarrassment 
of making their proposal in person, ancient custom having 
decreed that the lady*s father shall tie the bearer of his 
daughter's love-message. If " Barkis is willin'" the 
arrangements lor the marriage are made hy the lady or her 
people, and they are generally very different from those 
with which western people are familiar. When it is the 
eldest daughter of a family who has made up her mind to 
marry, the prospect is rather a serious one for the unlucky 
lather, who is expected forthwith to relinquish his dwelling 
to the young couple and seek another for himself where 
and how lie can. As if to complete the humiliation of the 
M mere male, it is the daughters and not the sons who 
inherit property when the head of a family dies in Cos, 

The greater part of Cos is very fertile, the island pro¬ 
ducing splendid crops of delicious limit. Amongst its 
products arc the famous sultana raisins, of which the island 
has almost a monopoly, there being some proper tv in the 
>oii which suits the plant, which will hardly gtow anywhere 
else. In olden times the natives of Cos concocted a 
beverage which achieved a tremendous reputation under 
the fanciful trade-name of ■■ Sea Foam." li was, however, 
nothing but the excellent wine of the island mingled with .a 
certain pro[xru*tioti of common sea-water! 

The public square of the town of Cos is quite overspread 
by a hoary plane-tree, the ponderous branches of which are 
propped up by marble pillars, a fording a grateful shade. 
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Under thh arboreal patriarch the famous physician Hippo¬ 
crates is said to have held consultations in the fifth century 
before Christ, in the Castle of Cos there is also a tiny 
chamber which the inhabitants strenuously assert to have 
been the residence of “ the Father of Medicine.' in wilful 
disregard of the fact that the castle was constructed by the 
Knights of St. John, and cannot possibly be older than the 
fourteenth century -uO. 

The population of Cos numbers ro.coo, who are nearly 
all Greeks* 

A very little way from Cos. in a southerly direction, lies 
the islet of Nissyros, which is simply the erne of a volcano 
pushed up above the surface of the sea. The subterranean 
forces to wdiich the island owes its existence frequently 
-give warning that their mighty force is not yet exhausted, 
A column of smoke is continually emit ted from the crater ; 
streams of boiling water gush from the sides of the 
mountain ; and the island is frequently shaken by loud ex¬ 
plosions. The last eruption occurred m when fierce 

detonations threatened to split the island, and great volumes 
uf lKilling water were spouted up and fell like min over an 
extensive area. 

The existence of Xisayros as a separate island is tabled 
to date from the war waged by the Giants against the 
Gods. In that struggle Neptune* looking around for a 
handy weapon* seized one end of the island of Cos, and 
tearing off a mighty fragment, hurled it at the enemies 
of Jove. The rock, falling into the sea, became the island 
of Nissyros. 

One of the most beautiful islands in the sanjak of Chios 
it AstvpaJca. which Nature has placed among the Isles of 
Greece, although it was returned to Turkey by the Con¬ 
vention of l.nndou. From its administrative centre at 
Chios the distance is about a hundred miles. Owing to its 
I ru it fulness tnd beauty it received in ancient times, among 
other names, that of Theontrapeza. “Table of the Gods." 
The scene presented by the island hi spring is orte of 
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exquisite beamy, the greater part of its surface being 
carpeted with the loveliest blossoms. The bland measures 
only twelve miles by ten, and contains about 1,900 inhabi¬ 
tants, w ho are all Greek. 

A sly pa lea possesses two of the finest harbours in the 
vEgean. and when Britain was looking for a naval station 
close to the mouth of the Sue* Canal this island was 
almost selected instead of Cyprus. I’he British Mission 
which inspected the islands in 1879 reported that they 
were delighted with Astypaica, which could be transformed 
into a coaling station fur any number of warships, while its 
harbours could shelter a whole fleet. Had the report 
of Admiral Eger ton been acted ujxjii. and Astypalea 
selected instead oJ Cyprus, Britain would have been con¬ 
siderably in pocket over the transaction, fr.r the indemnity 
to he paid to Turkey for Astypales was only ;£ 120 a year, 
instead of the ^92,000 paid annually for Cyprus. 

The Italians have now discovered the strategical advant¬ 
ages of Astypalea, and have made ir the headquarters of their 
naval strength in that region. In the summer of 1912 
there were as many as thirty-four kalian war vessels 
stationed at the island, with crews totalling 1 5,000 men. 

The remaining islands in the sanjak of Chios are barren 
rocks, and, with one exception, are unworthy of special 
mention. That exception is Psora, which, though small, 
and containing only 565 Greek inhabitants in 1911. has had 
a singular ami mournful history. 

Nature, who lavished her treasures so prodigally in the 
* Aegean, scents to have looked coldly upon little Psara, 
Suid.ts stales that in his day thr. vine, which sometimes 
flourishes where little else will grow, steadfastly refused to 
live on the island. But what Nature of her own accord 
declined to do for Psara the inhabitants effected for them¬ 
selves. and by their energy 1 and enterprise transformed 
this miniature wilderness into one of the loveliest spots in 
the /Egcan. Before the War of Greek t ndependence 
ir, tfill, the bare rocks of the island had been covered 
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with soil brought with gneiit labour from considerable dfe- 
tanees, enchanting gardens were laid out along the shores, 
iiud in place ol rude huts splendid mansions had arisen, 
decorated with the artistic taste which is one of the attri¬ 
butes of the Greek race. 

When the War of Independence broke out, Psara was 
one of the first places to embrace the cause of freedom, and 
the islanders fought with the greatest determination on the 
side of their Greek kindred. The Sultan, exasperated by 
the frequency with which the name of the island was, men- 
turned in connection with disasters to his arms, called for a 
map to satisfy himself as to its whereabouts. ■■ What l' 1 he 
exclaimed in wrath and astonihhment when it was shown to 
him. 4 * that Psaral that , . speck! Wipe it from the 
map. . . Here!’* he called to one 0/ his officers, “teS 

my Admiral .0 fasten this rock to his ship, and drag it here 
to me, 

i he Sultan’s command io wipe Psara from the map w.i* 
executed with almost literal 1 homughnesa. On J uly 2. 1 S24, 
Topsl Pasha concentrated an enormous fleet upon the tiny 
islet, his ships, according to one historian, almost filling the 
thirty-five miles of water between Psara and Mkylcne 
The Psarbte vessels were first of all taken or destroyed, so 
lh.it the doomed inhabitants should have no means of escape. 
Then an army under K horse v Pasha was let loose upon 
the island, with orders to burn and slay and give no quarter. 
The days that followed witnessed an orgy of bloodshed, the 
islanders being massacred without respect to either age ur 
sex. hen at last, after seven days, the carnage ceased, 
the bland ujion which so much expense ami care hail been 
lavished was nothing but a heap of smoking ruins, amidl 
which lay 17,000 corpses of the Christian population. AH 
that was left, t-nid the poet liercnger. was Liberty roaming 
mournfully over the mined land, and strewing bitter herbs 
upon the graves of the d ead. 

Psara never recovered from that terrible act of vengeance. 
The population, which was over ro.cco before the massacre^ 
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has dwindled to 565, and after the lapse of nearly a century 
the island is still a desert, a monument of what one out¬ 
burst of passion can do to obliterate the life-work of 
tens of thousands. 

II. Tut, Sanjak of Rhodes, 

Across the month of the /Egean a semicircular chain of 
islands is stretched as if to protect the rest of the Archi¬ 
pelago from danger, On the extreme west is the large 
island of Crete, till recently administered by the '‘three 
Protecting Powers”—England, Prince, and Russia—under 
a Governor appointed by the Ring of the Hellenes!, but now 
formally annexed by Greece- On the extreme west. Rhodes, 
the " rich and glorious isle " of the ancient writers, lies bathed 
in brilliant sunlight. Between Rhodes and Crete is the 
lesser island of Carpatbos ; and around all three the sea 
is dotted with numerous islets, which seem to lloat upon 
the surface of the sparkling waters. Of these isles there 
are only five which are of sufficient sire to merit individual 
mention ; these are Casas. Svmi. Telos, Khalki. and 
Cartel I on i*o. 

The traveller who sails from Cos to Rhodes will find in 
his way the first two islands of the sanjak of Rhodes— 
N kurus and Teles—the first lying about nine miles from 
Cos, and the second about the same distance from the former. 
About twenty miles further on he will come upon the little 
island of Khalki, between which and Rhodes there is only 
about ten miles. These three islands are all bare and arid, 
-ind the inhabitants depend uoon the sea for their live¬ 
lihood. Thi'- is a condition summon to the islands which 
are comprised in the group, for besides Rhodes there is only 
one. Carpathos, which can be regarded as fertile. In olden 
times it was different, and there is plenty of historical 
evidence to show that islands which are to-day quite sterile 
were formerly most fruitful. Regarding Khalki. Pliny says 
its fertility was so great that the inhabitants were able to 
reap tw r o crops of barley every year. 
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Another is]and which has passed from fertility to barren- 
ness within the historical period is Symt, which lies about 
fifteen miles to the north of Rhodes. According to the old 
writers this island produced a large quantity of excellent 
wine, besides sustaining an immense multitude of goats and 
other ammals. As a token of its fertility the coinage of 
the island bore a representation of the head of Certs, 
along with sheaves of com. At the present day Symt is a 
rocky arid spot, utterly destitute of anything resembling 
vegetation. 

For its size Symt maintains a very large population. In 
*9' ! :t although the island is only thirty miles 

in circumference. The islander* arc all Greek, and very 
poor. but. although almost destitute of worldly possessions, 
the Symioies are by no means deficient in spirit, as is 
proved by the way in which they have led the inhabitants 
of the Sporadcs in resisting the encroachments of the 
Turkish Government, 

The Sporades are twelve of the smallest .md most barren 
of the islands comprised in the sanjaks of Chios and Rhodes. 
Owing m thdr poverty they were exempted by Soli man the 
Legislator from all the ordinary taxes paid by his subjects, 
and from the necessity of furnishing recruits for the Turkish 
army. 1 he sole burden, imposed upon them was the pay¬ 
ment of a single tax called the Makiou, and this exemption 
from further burdens was confirmed to them by charters 
and firmans extending over a period of 300 years. They 
governed themselves like little republics under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan. 

Bui in 1S67 the views of the Turkish authorities under¬ 
went a change, and an attempt w;e* made to exact from the 
Spenults the full amount of taxes paid by other part* of 
the Empire, and to enlist as recruits the young men who 
alone could engage in the sponge-fishery. The inhabitants 
of the Spursuits, whose chief means or livelihood was the 
sponge-fish cry. saw ihemsdvcs faced with min unless the 
threat of the authorities to take away the young men were 
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successfully resisted, and under the leadership ol -Syrni they 
united in refusing the demands- The Turkish authorities 
endeavoured to apply methods of coercion to the islanders, 
hut Symi appealed to Great Britain, whom these people 
had always regarded as their natural protector, and as a 
result of British representations at the Porte the demantis 
were withdrawn. 

Two years later the Ottoman Government renewed ihdr 
encroachments upon the liberties of the Spontdes, and 
again Symi took the lead in offering resistance, This 
brought down ujjoti her the Governor of the Archipelago 
with a fleet and an army, and many of the leading citizens 
of Symi were thrown into the dungeons of Rhodes. Bui 
delegates had already been sent n> London to lay the 
matter before the British Government, and Lord C iarendon 
instructed the British Ambassador at the Porte to ask for 
an explanation. The Turkish Government replied that 
there was no intention on their part of infringing the 
liberties of the Sporades or interfering with their finances : 
their only object was a benevolent one, and was concerned 
with tile improvement of the administration. 

With this assurance the islanders returned gratefully 
home, only to find Customs and Public Debt offices set up 
in the islands, and taxes imposed upon a number of articles, 
including their chief means of livelihood, the produce of 
the sponge-fishery. 

In iS£6 pressure was applied still more strenuously to 
the Sporades, and again little -Sytnt pluckily took the lead 
in offering organized opposition- On this occasion, to 
punish her for her temerity, she was blockaded by a 
Turkish fleet, and the inhabitants entirely cut off from 
supplies of food and drink. When this had lasted for 
twenty-two days tile island was starved into submission. 

After the revolution which dethroned Abdul Hamid and: 
established a " Constitutional " Government in Turkey, the 
inhabitants of the Sporades found themselves little better, 
indeed somewhat worse, off than before. The Young 
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Turk Parry, who were virtually masters of Turkey, not 
only renewed tlv 1 Urmand for recruits and imposed heavier 
taxation than previously. but ordained that Turkish should 
become the language of islands in which Greek had been 
*[x»ken for more than two thousand years, and in many of 
which there did not reside a single Turk. 

At this fresh inroad upon their chartered liberties the 
spirit of the islanders blazed out afresh, and Symi, undeterred 
by the starvation to which she had been subjected in [ 386 , 
again placed herself at their head. This time, however, 
the Governor of the Archipelago, Reshid i’asha, was him¬ 
self convinced of the justice of their claims, and went to 
Constantinople to lay their case before the Administrative 
Council, After deliberation this body pronounced in favour 
of the Islanders, and the claims of the Government were 
again withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Symi have always enjoyed the 
reputation of being expert boat builders The island Is 
known to the Turks by the name of Sumbeki, “ the Isle ot 
Skiffs,” and is <.3id by Homer to have famished three 
ships for the historic expedition against Troy. 

Two of the rEgean islands which afford a remarkable 
contrast are Casas and Car path os. lying close to one 
another out in foe /Egean between Rhodes and Crete. 
The former is small, rugged, and bare ; the latter, large, 
pleasant, and fertile. The inhabitants of Carpathos do 
not, however, make full use of the island's fertility, 
preferring to gain a living upon the sea. either in fishing 
or diving for sponges and corals. The latter are especially 
plentiful in the warm, shallow waters of the island, and 
some of the specimens obtained here are much prized. 

t here is very good grating in Carpathos, and large 
flocks of domestic animals are reared in the island. At 
sotnr distant date hares were introduced, and these have 
now become as great a plague as the rabbits introduced 
into Australia by the early setth.-rs Carpathos has nearly 
ten thousand inhabitants who are all Greek. 
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The little island of Caste I lor i 2^:0, though included in 
the sanjak of Rhodes, can scarcely he reckoned one of the 
JEgean Islands, lor it lies about seventy miles outside the 
natural barrier of islands separating the /Egean from 
the Mediterranean, and almost touches tile coast of Asia 
Minor* The island possesses the advantages *jf a good 
harbour and a plentiful supply of fresh water, the tatter 
being unusual in that region in an island so small. With 
these advantages Castdiorizzo might have become very 
prosperous, as its inhabitants were industrious and enter¬ 
prising ; but tying as it did in the very cockpit of the 
struggle between East and West, the unfortunate islanders 
were made the sport of conflicting empires and nations in 
their struggle for supremacy, and when under Christian 
rule were plundered and harried by the Turks, and by 
Christians when the Turks were their masters. One of 
the occasions on which iht island was completely sacked 
was in 1659, when the Venetian Reel, being beaten by the 
Turks, revenged themselves upon Ultlc Caste!lorizzo. which 
they ravaged mercilessly, and carried the Christian inhabi¬ 
tants off as slaves. At the present time there is little 
industry in the island but the sponge-fishery. 

Quite in contrast w ith the barren little islands by which 
she is surrounded is the capital of the sanjak, Rhode* 
herself. By wealth, beauty, and importance she is the chief 
island iti the eastern portion of the Aegean, being in fact 
the official capital of the " Vilayet of the Isles, ’ as the 
Turkish islands were collectively called, in point of size 
she is only surpassed by Mtivleiie. 

From ancient times Rhodes hits Sieen famed for its 
glorious climate and boundless fertility. Helenissa. "the 
Friend of the Sun Teldiiubsa, “ Enchantress M alcana, 
“the Blessed," are only a few of the expressive names 
which have been bestowed upon the island in the course of 
its history. I he first ot these appellation* is certainly well 
merited, for probably upon no other sjxit in the civilized 
world docs the sun smile so consistently and benignly its 
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upon Rhodes. Throughout the year there is never a day 
in the course of which the sun U entirely hidden, md 
Apollo himself is said u> have raised the island from the 
deep. Thai Rhodes was duly grateful to its protecting 
deity is apparent from its coinage, which bore upon one 
side j representation of Apollo, and on the other a symljol 
of fertility in the shape of a sheaf of corn. In honour of 
Apollo, loo, was raised the colossal bronze statue which 
stood beside {not astride) the entrance to the harbour, and 
was one of the seven wonders of the ancient world* 

I hu dimate of some of the sEgean Islands has changed 
in the historical period, as has been pointed out. but that 
of Rhodes remains unaltered. The sky always blue, the 
perpetual sunshine, the Sparkling sea, and the balmy air 
evoke the admiration of modem visitors quite as readily as 
they stirred the imagination of the ancients. Lamartine, 
who knew as much about these matters as most men, says 
that he could nut conceive of a more beautiful situation, a 
more glorious atmosphere, or a more fertile soil than those 
of Rhodes. 

The works of the historians of classical times contain 
abundant references to the ancient city of Rhodes, which 
was built somewhere about 400 H.t. It lay in the form .if 
a crescent around the great harbour filled with richly laden 
vessels, and is said to have been as ‘‘strong as a fortress 
anti fx-autiful ,is a palace." Ail that pertained to this 
" Queen of Cities " has now, disappeared, and the oldest 
existing remains are those of the city built by the Knights 
oi St. John of Jerusalem, who took up their quarters here 
when driven b> the Turks from the Holy Land. Under 
the Knights Rhodes rose to a great height of power and 
splendour, both as a military and commercial centre, and it 
presented a firm front to the Moslem power, and delayed 
its advance for centuries. The siege of Rhodes by Soli/n.tn 
the Legislator in 1533, and its brilliant defence by Vi liters 
de L isle Adam, is one of the most notable event* in 
history, as the fail of the island not only placed the rest of the 
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archipelago in the hands of the Turks, but opened the way 
10 conquest on the main land as well. I he final siege lasted 
over six months, and cost the Turks nearly ioo.ooo men. 
The number of the defenders is said to have been little over 
5.000. 

After Rhodes passed into Turkish hands her history be¬ 
came one of gradual decay. No effort has been made to 
preserve the imposing buildings erected by the Knights of 
St, John ; as they crumbled, their places have been taken 
by cheap and mean looking structures, while the few that 
remain are put to base and ignoble uses. The Palace of 
the Grand Master is now a prison, and the Hospital of the 
Knights has become a store. Worst of all. perhaps, the once 
splendid harbour has been allowed to get choked by sand, 
and the agriculturists of the island often have the mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing ships sail past without calling, while upon the 
quay their hampers of perishable fruit, intended !or export, 
are left rotting in the sun. The island was formerly one or 
the greatest centres of the silk industry in the East, but 
little silk is now 1 manufactured in Rhodes, In most o( the 
great museums of the world are to be seen beauriful ex¬ 
amples of the Rhodian potter's skill; the pottery now pro¬ 
duced in tile island is of the coarsest and commonest 
description. The Rhodian merchant fleet once traded far 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and had their depots even 
on the slopes of the distant Pyrenees ; in these later days the 
merchantmen of Rhode* are small sailing vessels, trading 
only to the nearer port*. Tnily it may be said of Rhodes 
that 4i the glory has departed-' 

But while Rhodes retain* her exquisite climate, fertile 
soil and abundant supply of fresh water, which comes 
tumbling down from the mountains in numerous streams, 
there IS one branch of industry which will scarcely forsake 
the island—that is agriculture, or, perhaps more projwrly, 
horticulture. Where the rich valleys are not covered wkh 
dense banks of rose-laurel and other beautiful flowering 
plants and shrubs, they art; planted with vines, tigs. 
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oranges, and olive-trees, which, with little attention, yield 
abundant crops of luscious fruit. In the year 1910 ihe 
greater part of the £ 100,000 worth ol merchandise ex* 
ported from Rhodes was composed of fruit, and, large as 
this sum is, it represents only a very small part of the value 
of what the island could produce under an efficient ad* 
ministration and improved methods ol cultivation, H these 
were assured, with a great and growing market like Egypt 
almost at her doors, the prosperity of Rhodes would advance 
by leaps and bounds. 

Perhaps the most singular thing about Rhodes if> the 
marvellous persistency with which her population have 
preserved their national characteristics and leeliug un* 
changed throughout long cents* ries—indeod, millennia—of 
foreign domination. Peopled by Greeks at a very remote 
period. Rhodes formed part of the Athenian Confederacy 
in the sixth century b.c. Since that time she has been 
in the hands ol Persians* Romans. Saracens, Venetians, 
Genoese Crusaders, and l urks, some of whom have not 
only dominated the island but even attempted to colonize 
it with people of their own race. Yet, in spite of all these 
influences, the islanders remain to-day in language, religion, 
national spirit, and ideals as thoroughly Greek us at any 
period of their history- A glance at the official figures lor 
1911 will show the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the Greeks in the island, although the numbers ot the 
dominant race are swelled by those of the garrison, and 
other nationalities include both Jews and the Christian 
descendants of Latin colonists. The figures are : Muham¬ 
madans. 5.8541 Greeks. 37-777 * other nationalities. 2.845, 

There is one matter in which the Greeks of Rhodes, and 
indeed the Greek population of all the islands on the Turkish 
side of the yEgean. lag behind the people of free Greece 
and their kindred in other parts of Turkey—that is, educa¬ 
tion, Though the Greek in other parts of the world has 
a natural avidity for learning, hr-re he regards education 
with surprising indifference. Various theories have been 
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put forward to account for this phenomenon, most ut them 
premising the apathy or actual hostility at the Turkish 
authorities to such a powerful weapon as education being 
placed in the hands ol a subject race. Whatever the 
planaLion, the fact remains that education b at a very low 
ebb in islands which were formerly notable seats of teaming, 
and from which culture radiated to the surrounding regions. 
The following figures show the number ot pupils attending, 
during the year ton. the schools of the different dioceses 
into which the islands are divided, and the relation which 
these bear to the total number of the inhabitants : 




tiuvcfcie uf Rhodes tincluding Khatki, 

Teles, NissytM, and SymiJ ... 
L'ioccie uf paimos, (Cos, Leras, 

Culynmus, A-stypalap 

] lioceie oi Ua&M-Carjwthc* . 

Diocese ot Siino;. i Nikariai ■ M *4* 

Diocuse of Olios ... 


5>337 — n- 3°4 

3,556 ... 47.849 

1,1*1 ... 

7 r*t 5 ■” 6 S' 6 " 

8(933 — 7 S. 6 j 4 


It will be extremely interesting to note whether the con- 
ditit in? normally prevailing in the islands will be main tamed, 
in what particulars they will be varied, after a period of 
domination by Italy. Where Persians, Romans, and Turks 
have failed Mi alter the racial characteristics of the popula¬ 
tion, it is not likely that Italy will effect much change, but 
the economic status of the inhabitants will prohably alter 
for the better. 
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CONTACT AND COM PREHENSION. 

Bv J. D. AudEASON- 

No one can doubt that untraveiled Englishmen wish to 
know something about India, This natural desire is shown 
by the vogue of Imoks of Indian travel, and novels the 
scene of which is placed in India, Whether the wish for 
information extends to more serious studies of I ndian life is 
doubtful. After all. statistics and historical and ethnolog¬ 
ical investigations need a mind prepared for their assimila¬ 
tion. and the ordinary man has little leisure for prolonged 
and deliberate inquiries into Indian affairs. Novels give 
u> (he impressions of Europeans who have lived in the 
East, books of travel supply the keener, if more superficial, 
views and feelings of those to whom the always romantic 
and exciting panorama oJ Oriental lift is a novelty* But 
obviously there is something lacking in these two means of 
learning what India is like* The novel, as a rule, frankly 
describes some portion of India from the European's point 
of view; the cold-weather visitors impressions are usually 
a rapid synthesis of many varied observations of many raws. 
The picture in each case is probably true enough so far as 
it goes, but it is o) necessity incomplete. Is there no means 
by which the average Englishman can get nearer to the 
actual life of die peopled of India, can catch a glimpse of 
their homes, can learn something of their habits, hopes, 
aspirations, beliefs, ways of thinking, behaving, talking ; of 
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their manner of feeling and expressing joy and sorrow, [Jain 
and pleasure; of their humour, their romance, their philo¬ 
sophy, their poetry, so far as these thing3 enter into the life 
of ordinary people ? Of course there are big books that 
deal with such matters, but they are not always very 
attractive in form or manner. They are apt to assume a 
gravely scientific aspect, and there is plainly a more 
cheerful way of studying our fellow -humans than by means 
of statistics and general statements. 

What should we do if we wished to make a study of the 
life of France or Germany ? Should we not try to read the 
sort of books that Frenchmen and Germans read, and 
especially, perhaps, their plays and novels ? The better 
plan Is to read such books in the original, but we are not 
alt linguists, and a fairly good translation, read with sym¬ 
pathetic comprehension of the appalling difficulties of the 
translator, can yield much of the satisfaction to be derived 
from reading the original. Surely this is also a profitable 
and pleasant way of studying Indian Hfe, since in Indian 
books we see I ndians described from within, by themselves, 
as they appear to one another, in their everyday clolhcs, 
using their everyday language—as they are, in short, ami 
not .is they would like themselves to be. or as foreigners 
see them. Many of the Indian races have now a copious 
and prolific modern literature in all the forms of literary 
art known to Europeans—plays, novels, essays, lyrics. 
These literary works, being written in the vernacular, have 
the merit of being vivid representations of local and pro¬ 
vincial—in other words, of national—life, instead of being 
mere reflections of the cosmopolitan Indian created by 
Hritish rule, and existing only ill die great commercial 
towns which art* the- most striking external result oi English 
dominion. Is it possible for Knglishinvn who are nor spe¬ 
cialists in Indian matters to get some idea-rf the sponta¬ 
neous and unconsciously veracious account of Indian life 
contained in the vernacular literatures of the various Indian 
races ? 
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If this were possible, it would be a great boon, since it 
would leave Englishmen free to form iheir own judgments 
without prejudice in favour of or against their authorities. 
When n Member of Parliament or other conspicuous person 
gives its his impressions, it is difficult not to determine the 
amount of credit we yield him by our knowledge of the 
man and of his well-known opinions as to our own domestic 
affairs. But an Indian novel, written for Indians, is as 
exhilarating a means of comprehending Indian society as 
the tales <«! Ludan and Apuleius are of understanding what 
certain phases of Greek and Roman life were. Indeed, 
Indian novels are more valuable than the surviving frag¬ 
ments of ancient romance, since they have the stamp of 
contemporary approval, and tell a tale oi continuous social 
development in the thrilling and interesting period in which 
contact with die West has produced developments the full 
significance of which is probably still veiled from contem¬ 
porary observer:, in East and West alike. Is it possible to 
tap this rich, this inexhaustible spring ? 

Most of us know that some of die best Indian novels 
have been translated, and can even be found on the shelves 
of circulating libraries. Foi instance, Messrs. Mudic will 
supply you with quite adequate and readable era relations 
of the famous Ban kirn Chandra Chaitcrjee's tales—■" Kopal 
Kundxda.” “ The Poison Tree.’ and ’'Krishna Khntas 
Will." Read them by all means. But I fear you wilt be 
disappointed. Bankim is a great master of Bengali style, 
and his humour especially is expressed by cunning turns 
of phrase which could only be re rule red into English by 
a translator whose command of our language were com¬ 
parable with the novelist's mastery d his vernacular. The 
translations require to be read aloud by someone who 
knows the vernacular, aim can express pathos and humour 
by tones of voice and traits of expression which may 
faintly replace the vanished verbal dexterity. Take, 
again, my friend Mr, Rajah* Ranjan Sen’s vigorous version 
of Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri’s “Triumph of Valmlki" 
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Hero, mice more, an effort has been made to reproduce in 
ordinary English a work whose fascination consists large!}' 
in an apt use not only of the music of words, but of the 
associations, pathetic or humorous- that they convey. No 
dictionary equivalents suffice for the rendering of such a 
hook. J t needs to be rewritten in such a way as to move 
men of a Christian nurture to tears and laughter. It is 
not that Mr. Sen’s translation has been too literal : it is 
• simply that he, a Hindu, read into English words and 
phrases a magic of Hindu allusive ness which they do not 
possess fur us. An inspired paraphrase is, I suppose, the 
only way of conveying the effect of such a work to alien 
minds. Perhaps it would be not only an easier but a more 
useful task to translate tales of a simpler and less ambitions 
son. In these we might gel glimpses of the ordinary life 
of the people at various periods. Such things have been 
dnne in the past with remarkable social and political effect. 
Most or ns who know anything about India know what 
striking consequences, see tat and political, resulted from 
the Ruv. J, Long's translation of Dina tiandhu Mirra's 
once famous drama, “The Mirror of Indigo.*' (t can 
hardly be claimed for Dina Batidhti Mitra that he was a 
great dramatist, bm he had lived among the peasants of 
N tiikh-j and his play ts still worth reading as a description 
of rustic life in Central Bengal. Mv point is. briefly, that 
works ot little literary pretensions may give a fuller account 
of local life and society in translations than romances and 
unuitas whose style can only be rendered into foreign 
tongues by the rare translators whose versions are practi- 
i. ally works of original genius. Sometimes wt get such 
b°°ks written in English by their authors, who perform a 
menial translation. Such is Mr. S. Ik Ikirteqea's " Tales 
ol Bengal, edited by Mr. F, H. Skrtne for Messrs. 
Longmans, Grccu and Co. in 1910. Such, too, is the 
Rev, Lai Behan Dey's ” Folk-tales of Bengal," which has 
recently been given the honours of a sumptuously illus¬ 
trated edition. In both these cases the fascination of the 
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picture is due to its simple and unforced veracity, and not 
10 any subtlety of allusive nrss or charm of style. 

Perhaps 1 can best explain my meaning by attempting a 
plain and straightforward rendering of a simple jmss^gc 
from a quite ordinary and popular novel, the late Tara 
Nath Ganguli's admirable little talc “Svarna- Lata." The 
title is tilt name of one of the two altogether delightful 
and fascinating heroines of the book, 10 make whose 
acquaintance is to be admitted behind the purdah of a 
Bengali family of some lifty years ago. ! insist upon the 
date ( though I am not sure that 1 have got ft accurate!)). 
because such readings in popular literature do show social 
changes as nothing else can. Let me choose a passage 
which dearly indicates such a change. The novel was 
plainly written soon after Keshav Chandra Sen founded 
the Brahma Samaj, and while its practices and doctrines 
were still regarded with suspicion by orthodox people, and 
especially by the orthodox of little education. I suppose 
the Samaj of that day. of about 1868, is regarded nowa* 
days as is the Evangelism of that period in England. The 
hero, Vidhubhusan, has left home in the hope of earning 
his livelihood as a musician in Calcutta, hav ing neglected 
more reputable means of winning food and wages. He is 
going on foot, and on the road has picked up a queer, 
half-witted acquaintance called Nilkamal. who has a quite 
unjustified belief in his own powers as a singer anil a 
player on the violin. The two friends are benighted in a 
little roadside bazaar, and seek the hospitality of a small 
grocer’s shop, the nearest approach to an inn to be found 
in such places. And now to attempt a straightforward and 
nearly literal translation. 

• • * • # 

The grocer was away from home, having gone to a 
neighbouring fair on business, and his plump wife was in 
sole charge ol the shop. Vidhubhusan addressed this lady, 
and asked her: “My good woman, is there room for two 
wayfarers here ?” 

New SEMES VOL r. t> 
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The grocer's wife promptly asked; "Of what caste 
are you ?” 

Vidhubhusan replied: ‘One of us Is a Brahmin, the 
other is a Smlra." 

The grocer's wife said that if both had been Brahmins 
the thing might have been arranged, for there were other 
t wo Brahmins in the shop- And. of course, a Sudra could 
not share a lodging with such people. *' But if your friend,' 
she went on, “ does not mind steeping under those trees, I 
will see what can be donc. 

Vidh'ibhusan glanced at his companion, and asked: 
“ What do you say, Nilkamal ?" 

Nflkamal said : *' Why, look, there is room in the veranda 
there. Why should not l stay in the veranda ?" 

The hostess said : 11 'I'hat is where I pm my cow." 

Xilkanial asked ; " Why should not the cow he put under 
the tree ?" 


The grocer's wife exclaimed “What! / put my cow 
under l tree to make room for the likes of you/ Peary 
me! the gentleman thinks he is mv family priest, no kss. 
He is bold enough to go travelling among stran^rs, ; t» 
cannot sleep under a tree f X 

Now, Nilkanud, though good-natured,was a touchy fclfuw, 
and took high offence at these words. Addressing Vidhu., 
he s.iid : “Come along ; let us fmd a lodging in the village 
somewhere; we won’t stay litre.' 1 


But Vidhu was footsore and tired, and said simply: “ I 
am going to stay where 1 am, You go." 

At this Nilknmal was still more offended. 

“ Very well," he said, “stay if you like. But if we part, 
we part for good. 1 take my leave of you, I shall not see 
you again.’ 

With these words, Nilknmal departed, and Vidhu entered 
the shop. 


* * * * a 

I omit h passage which shows how Nilkamal came back. 
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captain in” mendaciously that he did not like to leave his 
companion among strangers, and took up his position with 
his fid tile under the m:e, with the mental determination to 
make night hideous with his music for the benefit of the 
luckier people m the shop. Vidhu discovered, to his annoy- 
once, that Ills hostess treated him with scanty courtesy, 
seeing that his clothes were shabby and wayworn, and 
devoted a)! her attentions to the two young Brahmins* 
members of the then new Brahma Samaj, and under- 
graduates of the Calcutta University, returning to Ihcir 
studies after the Christmas vacation. They were good- 
looking young fellows, and attractive to their hostess's 
matronly appreciation of youthful charm. For them she 
cooked and slaved, bidding Vidhu contemptuously to dig 
■t fireplace for himself in the mud tkior of the shop, and 
telling him where to get firewood and an earthen pot for 
his cooking. Finally Vidhu lost his patience, and asked 
angrily what was the good of his seeking public entertain- 
meut if he hid to do everything for himself. Here I con¬ 
tinue my attempt to translate. 


* 


The grocers wife answered, with a cheerful grin: *■ If 
there is no good in being here, suppose you go somewhere 
else. If you come to think of it, I didn't send you an 
invitation to take up your quarters here." 

Vidhubhusan remembered that, in fact, he was not in his 
own house, and that no one cared a whit whether he lost 
his temper or not. So, hiding his smouldering wrath, he 
said, somewhat ruefully : " Come, come f wbat Is the good 



of your clients if you neat us like that ?” 

But the good lady was as iltde tu be mollified by soft 
words as she was afraid oi hard ones. 

“ None of your soft sawder for me," she said. " Cut 
y-uir fireplace and took your food, if you like, or else be olT 
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At tliis Vjdhu fairly lost control of his temper. 

" What! you think there is no other place than your 
miserable shop! 1 am off!” 

So saying, he was about to depart, when, as luck would 
Jiavc it, the grocer himself arrived, ami, putting; down the 
load on bis head, asked : *' What is all this noise about ?" 

His wife replied : -’Ah, yon may well ask! Here is a 
customer come from goodness knows where, a regular 
ttawab, who is too line a gentleman to cut his own fireplace 
and cook his own food 1" 

The grocer turned to Vidhubhusan, and, finding that he 
was a Brahmin, made due obeisance. 

" Don't you mind my old woman," he said ; " I will make 
your fireplace presently. Be seated, sir, I beg.' 

* 9 * * * 

All this while the two lads were saying their evening 
prayers, one with real devotion, the other, a wild UJ, with 
a wandering eye for the plump hostess's mature charms, a 
circumstance of which that lady was complacently aware. 
The first wept silently as lie prayed. “ And that/' says 
our author, " is the worst of converts to the Brahma faith, 
At first the lire of devotion burns brightly in their bosoms, 
but, alas! those who should keep it alive arc wont to 
extinguish it with overmuch weeping. Just before the 
Entrance Examination nf the Calcutta University the 
dame bums bravely, hut in the course of two and a half 
years it grows dimmer and dimmer, and finally goes out 
with a flicker, extinguished by too tearful a worship/' 

W hen tin: grocer saw the two young men (more or less) 
absorbed in religious practices, he asked who on earth 
these fellows might be. His spouse replied proudly : 
" These are Brahmins. They are students at college. 
Don't say anything to them now. They are reciting the 
praises of God.” 

On this the grocer burst out angrily ; Who gave these 
people room in my shop? Who told you they are 
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Brahmins ? Can't you see for yourself that they are 
practicing unorthodox riles? Have fellows like that any 
caste ?“ 

Then, turning to the two young men, he cried; “ Bv 
you Brahmins, or be you common folk, out of this, I say ! 
I have no place for the likes of you. I am just a simple 
Hindu, and don't understand new-fangled ways of wor¬ 
shipping. Come, out you go P 

The devotions of the undergraduates were ruddy dis¬ 
turbed. Opening their eyes, they saw before them the 
towering and infuriated form of a muscular grocer. And 
yet—the night was dark, the roads strange. Where were 
they to go ? 

With one accord they said in a piteous voice: " Who told 
you we were reciting unorthodox prayers ? We were 
simply saying our college lessons by heart-" 

Hut the heartless grocer was not to be moved. “ Prayers 
or lessons, be-cried, '■ it's all one to me. All 1 can say is 
that there is no room for you here." 

It seemed to the bet ter-looking of the two, the one 
whose attention had wavered during their devotions, that 
the grocer’s wrath was more particularly addressed to him, 
and that his angry looks while speaking were turned in 
his direction, so he wisely kept his own eyes downcast. 
When both showed a disinclination to move, it was his 
arm that the grocer seized, as he said: “ Look here, my 
sons, it is in your own interest that 1 bid you begone 
before worse happens.' And as he spoke the grocer 
glanced significantly at a comer of the shop, where reposed 
a sturdy bamboo staff. The two youths followed the 
direction of his eyes, and without another word left the 
shop. 

When the shop was cleared of ihctr unwelcome presence, 
the grocer turned to his wife and said : “ Fine preparations, 
forsooth, for two young rascals ■ As if you had had a 
visit from honoured relatives ! Who on earth are they ? 
Your elder brothers, I suppose, that you neglect the 
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shop and offend two valuable customers in order to do 
reverence to two fellows like that, as if they were the 
family gods!" 

The grocer’s wife answered not a word, U is not 
impossible that, while her husband was addressing her, he 
cast another significant look at the stick tit the corner. 

* * * ♦ * 

T need not continue to translate, since this very roughly 
rendered version may serve to show a reader who wilt 
make excuses for the difficulty of reproducing the simple 
huL spirited language of the original why *'Syar%Lata" 
is one oi die most popular novels in Btflgal Mv own 
copy belongs to the fourteenth edition, and i understand 
that a fifteenth is now in the press. The passage I have 
extracted above was selected, not on account of any literary* 
merit, but because it is a faithful record of a phase of feeling 
which has, thanks to kindly Time, become quite obsolete. 

1 he Brahma Samaj is now placidly accepted.by Hinduism, 
the most practically tolerant of all religions, and is in the 
way ol being superseded by even more advanced results 
of the dash between Eastern and Western morals, ethics, 
and speculation. There are passages in the book of kindlier 
and more spontaneous humour, varied by episodes so leader 
and pathetic that they would require the most careful and 
delicate translation. One interesting and significant feature 
is the fact that there is nothing from cover to cover to show 
that this Look is a description ol life in .1 country which is 
under loreign rule. So far as I remember, it contains no 
mention of Englishmen or the British Government of 
India. 

in truth, even now. when rural India has been wakened 
up by the spread <»l education to take a keener interest 
in what ut cal) politics, lucal and imperial, there are stilt 
man) families where domestic interests and other such 
mintir matters os love and marriage, birth anti death, 
religion and specnl.itinn, count lor more than the questions 
of administration which have so incessant an appeal to 
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men of Western races. Things have changed enormously' 
in the last sixty years, and it would be possible to cite 
extracts irom contemporary books which would show more 
vividly and convincingly than any books of travel how 
profoundly' even rural Bengal has been affected by Western 
influences. If so. I may claim the fact as a proof of my 
tolerably obvious thesis Lii.u, if we would know what I udia 
is thinking and saying, we must read Indian hooks in the 
original or Is-* translations, and not merely books atxnil 
India. Educated India reads English literature, with 
avidity, with profit, and also, sometimes, w ith results which 
are perhaps due to imperfect assimilation of foreign ideals 
and unfamiliar conventions of speech and sentiment. If 
we are to know India we must return the compliment, 
especially as we can read Indian literature without much 
chance of acquiring ideas and principles hurtful to mir own 
natural evolution in social and political life. We sec much, 
in London and the University towns, of young India and 
young India's remarkable jK>wer=, of adapting itself to 
Western way's. Our appreciation and understanding of 
the change that Western example is working will be vastly 
increased if, by reading vernacular literature, we can see 
what the real nature and extent of the change is. 

In conclusion, mny* 1 recommend those who would like 
to have some idea of what Bengali literature was like 
before it was affected by English education and British 
rule to procure my friend Mr. Dincsh Chandra Sen's 
admirable "History of Bengali Language and Literature 1 ' 
(Calcutta, ign), It is the work of a typical poor student, 
an enthusiast for his native literature, and one who has set 
down an impartial, candid, and exhaustive account of the 
works 01 the medieval poets of Bengal. It was they who 
created the language which, in our own time, has become 
the most copious, subtle, and expressive vehicle of literary 
art in India. Mr. Sen is now at work on an anthology 
of Bengali literature, which, we may hope, may some day 
attract some more skilful and competent translator than 
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the writer of this article, composed, in haste, at the request 
Of the editors of this Rnview, to give some idea of what 
may be done by translations of the modern literature of 
India, I might have chosen a finer and more repre¬ 
sentative specimen, but perhaps my purpose is best served 
by a quite homely and unlaboured rendering of a perfectly 
simple and fwpular piece of vernacular writing. 
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PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OP INDIA, ’ 

By R. H. Shipley, 

Wt: laugh when we re?d of the little hoy in Fundi who 
objected to the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi, on the ground dial it meant " more geography to 
swot up ; but we cannot laugh at the indifference of the 
English jtcople at large to that momentous change- Their 
apathy is almost tragic, lor it springs from an ignorance 
that is a national disgrace. To them Calcutta and Delhi 
are just two names, and the transfer excites them as little 
as when Smith changes his name to Robinson. All they 
know about Calcutta is that it is a large town on the east 
coast of India, situated on a river called the Ganges, or the 
Hoogly (they are not sure which 1 ; and Delhi is chiefly 
famous (or infamous, as the case may be) for its Ridge, 
for Nicholson. Hod son. and Lord Roberts. Of course 
they “ know all about " India, it is to some “ the brightest 
jewel in the British crown " — like the Koh-i-noor. To 
others it is a country which we hold down by force of arms, 
and which we drain disgracefully, though whether the 
drain is an economical or a sanitary operation they are 
not quite certain- Of the real India, of its glories and its 
tragedies, they are profoundly ignorant. What do they 
know of its past ? What do they know of its rebirth, its 

• •* Peoples and Problems n( India.'' hy Sir T, W. Holdrmtsi, K C-S.I. 
(Louden e WiElmms and Nutate), 
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risorgimmtc, under British sovereignty ? They have never 
heard of Job Char nock: they cannot imagine the ghostly 
tears which his shade lets full js he sighs " Ichabod, 
IchaboJ over the city he founded. Nor can they fancy 
to themselves the feelings of the shades of dead and gone 
Mogul Emperors, witnessing the revival of the glories of 
I>dlii under an alien and infidel Government, Yet what 
an enthralling romance is disclosed by even a superficial 
study of the history of India ! 

Recent events have no doubt partially dissipated the 
mists of apathy, but the fog of ignorance- remains almost as 
dense as before. This ignorance is constitutional with 
English ill en. Quick-willed Frenchmen jntl jjonderous 
Germans have often been sarcastic about it at our ex¬ 
pense : it has frequently been satirized by ouf own writers-— 
as, lor instance, latterly by Colonel *’ Maori ” Browne in 
his ' Lust Legion of New Zealand' ; but in these so-called 
democratic days such ignorance ceases to amuse, because 
it becomes dangerous. History" teaches us that "the 
people ts often even more suspicious of leaders risen I rum 
its own ranks than of those chosen from the class above 
it, and the most fruitful breeding-ground of suspicion b 
ignorance. For this reason, if for no other, it is most 
desirable to stimulate national interest In our great 
Dependency, and it seems to us that this little book is 
admirably designed to provide such a stimulus. In the 
small compass of only two hundred ami fifty pages, the 
author, a distinguished Anglo-Indian official, gives a re¬ 
markably concise, yet withal clear and interesting, account 
of the continent of India, its physical features, its peoples 
and their history, religions and customs, together with a 
Succinct account of the methods of our administration, its 
difficulties and problems. The volume is one of " The 
Home I-Diversity scries, atuf we could wish that no home 
should be without it But this is perhaps a counsel of 
perfection, besides luring slightly reminiscent of a popular 
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The chief value of A book such as this lira, perhaps, less 
in whftt it actually tells us—though that is very valuable— 
than in that it makes us ponder upon the cause and effect 
of what we read about. It acts as a spur ami encourage¬ 
ment to further study. It cannot hut prove interesting to 
th** superficial reader, as well as to the earnest student. 

India is the land of violent physical contrasts, and where 
a country exhibits such striking differences as we see there, 
it is inevitable that the inhabitants also should show a very 
great diversity. I-or, as Sir Thomas Holderness says, a 
country makes its inhabitants. The highly intellectual 
Bengali and tile Suun of the Eastern ghauts are immeasur¬ 
ably farther apart than are the most cultured aristocrat and 
the humblest stonebreaker in England, The one is the 
product of a 3 ,oeo*year5'uld civilization, the other is much 
what he was 2,000 years ago. Immigration ami invasion 
have no doubt in most cases modified the original differ¬ 
enced between the peoples of India; in others they have 
intensified them through the caste system. Of this system 
the author gives a good description, and the student of this 
little book can scarcely help seeing that if it is foolish ot 
"the man in the street’ to generalize about European 
nations, u! whose modes oi thought and life he is only par¬ 
tially ignorant, it is a thousand times more foolish to 
generalize—out of a plenary ignorance—about matters 
Indian, 

I o take one simple illustration. a Colour prejudice." 
theoretically — that is to say, superficially —considered 
appears indefensible and silly. But in practice it Is one of 
the most deeply rooted of human sentiments ; and nowhere 
more than in India, arid among the Indians themselves, 
docs this sentiment flourish. For the whole caste system 
is bulk on it : the Sanscrit word for 44 caste " means 
" colour," and this little word thus lets in a flood of light on 
the history of the system. Our student will set- that the 
Aryan conquerors of India came from the North, and were 
therefore of fairer skin than the original inhabitants, and 
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Ehac the generally accepter! theory of the caste or colour 
system is that it was Invented in order to preserve the 
purity of blood ol the immigrants, who formed but 3 small 
proportion Ol the population whom they ruled and among 
whom they settled. He will understand how the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Brahmins and of th" “ twice-born " castes was 
thereby solidified and perpetuated, and how such a system 
was even necessary for the progress and well-being of the 
country in those far-off days* He will see that colour pre¬ 
judice even in Englishmen is not altogether to be con¬ 
demned, though he will 1 with ns) deplore the uudi scrim mat¬ 
ing kind that gives rise to regrettable incidents in railway 
carriages and elsewhere; for he will understand that to the 
English this prejudice, if rightly controlled, is a defence 
against moral and physical degradation, because (in a 
manner of speaking) the English are the highest caste in 
India. 

Further, what he learns about the caste system will 
perhaps cause hint to doubt whether a democratic form ol 
government is suitable for a country of w hich such an anti¬ 
democratic system is the very life and religion. For caste 
is essentially aristocratic, and the pathos of the peregrina¬ 
tions or certain Labour leaders through India was that they 
were shepherded by members of its most aristocratic class, 
wlto shrink with horror and physical disgust from contact 
with those of their countrymen who represent in India the 
class from which those well-meaning Members of Parliament 
sprang in England. Our Student may, then, well wonder 
what room there is in our Indian Legislative Councils for 
Indian members of a Labour party, 

He will also learn that this caste system is an integral 
part of the modern Hindu religion. Every Hindu hopes 
to be bora again into a superior social status by the process 
of transmigration. The Pariah cherishes this hope as 
ardently as do the higher castes. Is is within the know- 
ledge of the present writer that a riot was nearly caused by 

Brahmin lahsildar who entered, in the course of his 
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official duty, into the house of a Pariah. Qni: would have 
thought that a Pariah would have been highly honoured 
by such an incident, but thr inhabitants of this particular 
parcherry ” {Pariah's quarters) took it eery much amiss. 
Their belief was that they bad to live, as Pariahs, through a 
certain number of son* of degradation, and that a visit 
from a Brahmin, [hough ait honour and even ,t blessing for 
ihe time being, yet jn die long run retarded their up¬ 
ward progress. Whether such a he lief is common among 
Pariahs in other parts of India the present writer cannot 
say; it was certainly till then unknown to this Brahmin 
Tahsitdar. 

The chapter on 1 Economic Life" is one of the most inter¬ 
esting in the book. Sir Thomas Hokterness says: *’ Few 
subjects have been more discussed or have led to sharper 
controversies than the economic condition of the people of 
1 ndia," and we may add that m few discussions have there 
been such deplorable exhibitions of ignorance and prejudice, 
tc is almost impossible for those who have mu lived in India 
to realize that you cannot compare English with Indian 
conditions. In England a man is not too well paid at a 
wage of three shillings and sixpence A nay; therefore {it is 
argued) an Indian oh the must starve on fourpence a day. 
Such d priori reasoning leads to the gravest errors. it 
takes no account either of the price of food or of the standard 
of comfort. Without a knowledge of local economic con¬ 
ditions even trained and impartial observers like Sir F. 
Treves go hopelessly astray. When we find such a one 
writing of "the multitude of men, women, and children," 
being "a little below the roost meagre comfort and a little 
above the nearest reach of starvation," of the country 
"looking homeless,'and "leaving an impression of poor¬ 
ness and melancholy, 1 we can no longer marvel at the gross 
exaggeration of partisans, w ho only see in India what they 
went there on purpose to find. But Anglo*Indian mission¬ 
aries and officials alike know that there is nothing in that 
country, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, that can com- 
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pare with the hideous misery in Fag land, Roughly speak¬ 
ing, except in times of “famine’ and outside the bigger 
towns* there is in India hardly any misery* as we under¬ 
stand the word in Kngland. Even the poorest have, as a 
rule, •sufficient food for nne full meal a day. and, owing to 
the warm climate, their need lor clothes, even in whiter, is 
as slight as that of the immortal Gunga Din : 

“The uniform 'e wore 
Was no: I tin’ much btfirtr, 

An’ father less than 'nrf of that be’ind ; 

For * piece o' twisted tiu, 

An' a tsoar-iktn walcr-big 

Was alt the field erpiijniieiu *« could find,' 

But volumes have been and will be written on this 
subject, and we cannot do better than refer our student to 
the pages where the author goes to the runt of the mauer. 
After reading them, he will be better able to understand 
the question of 41 the drain," and to judge between the 
Government of India and Mr, Hyndman. to whom, we 
regret to see, old age has not. in this matter at least, brought 
wisdom. 

We have left ourselves scant sjjace to notice the Con¬ 
cluding chapters, which are also pregnant with interest and 
information, especially those on "Native States" and 
" Administrative Problems." As regards the States, our 
student will probably be surprised to learn that they form 
one-third of India: and this chapter will give him a good 
idea of their political value. One of the most difficult of 
our ad mini strati vc problems is how to make full use of the 
wisdom and experience uf the Native Princes, and how 
best to associate them with ourselves in the Government of 
India, This problem is still unsolved, 

liv the time our student has r-ached the end of the last 
chapter, that on “ Political and S-icial Movements," he 
should be well equipped for tinders landing and sym¬ 
pathizing with some of the difficulties that beset our 1 ndian 
Government, and for admiring (he manner in which it 
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discharges Its task. The question of " the Unrest " is too 
Intricate to touch on here, belt this book gives us n due to 
the curious fact that the two parts of India in which it 
Is most active are the east and the west of the country—the 
Bengali and Mahcatta regions. Like the continent of 
India itself, the question of ** the Unrest ' is ns broad ;ts it 
is long. 

In conclusion, to the well-deserved praise oi this little 
book we must m;iko mu* exception—the index is quite 
unworthy of it. 








APHORISMS OF THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS 
OR SUCCESSORS OF MUHAMMAD. 

Compiled and Translated &v the late Dr- Wort abet. 

APHORISMS OF ABU BEKR.* 

He <itscrv<J5 iht; favour of God most who trusts Him moat. 

The most obedient to God is he who hates most to 
disobey Him. 

God has joined Hie promises to His threats so that men 
may seek to do good and fear to do evil. 

There can be no affliction when there is patient en¬ 
durance- 

Death is easier than that which follows it (God’s judg¬ 
ment). and more difficult than that which precedes it (life). 

Three things, if they be in a man. are agaitfflt him— 
injustice, violation or a pledged word, and deceit 

* Abu Beki was the finl Caliph fm*ceKw) oi Muhammad He hs 
elected to (he caliphate when he was about rtmy yrats old, reigned t*n 
and three months, and died in .vp. Oja- lit (mthiul, jit*'. mild. 
jj«l jjtnllc id doncltf, aim pie and austere in life, and diligent, wise, and 
impartial in the administration of hiB royal mi ties. Sir William Muir, the 
liiatttigauhcil Orientalist, ssyj of him; "At bis conn, Atm liekr m a inta i ne d 
tlu. -utae simple and frugal liln as Mahomet, Guards and servunrs [here 
wcie none, nui anyt>ilti£ approaching pomp and ei raj instance. . . . Abu 
ttekr never spitted htmaclf, and he ptuKmaliy drwended, to liie minutest 
thinjt*- Tha», he would salty forth b; night to «eL lot (he destitute and 
oppirtvrd. Omar found him one night tnipiiting into the attain of a poor 
blind widow, whom Omar trad hirmelf gone frrrih tn help' (“The Cali 
phatc,'" chaf- sLy 
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Be clear in what you say when ygu forgive or punish, 
and be not boisterous in your promises. 

God has appointed many eyes to observe you. 

Court death, and you will live. 

God will have Micrcy on him who helps ids fdlowmari. 

When words arc many they forget each other, and what 
men remember of what you say is all that you get out of it. 

Conceal nothing from him whose advice you seek. 

Seek advice from men who fear God. 

Ri: just to yourself and men will be just to you. 

Keep your secret carefully or it will leak out. 

When you have an option of two things you will hate the 
one which Is best for you. 

Contend not with your neighbour, for the goodness of 
patience abides anti men pass away. 

God accepts no work of supererogation until the duty is 
performed. 

One of the best of men is he who rejoices over a penitent, 
prays for a sinner, and aids a charitable man in his good 

work. 

Accurate scales show how heavy is truth and how light 
is falsehood. 


OMAR.* 

The most miserable governor is he whose subjects are 
miserable. 

Fear him whom you hate, 

1 Omar m The second Caiipb—a man tit tilt firmed character and 
sternest jubilee, who showed no favour to the strong and took no advance 
of liif weak. During hr* caEiphate, which lasted about ten years, Syria, 
Egypt and t'eniit were invaded by the Motion Army, and annexed Id the 
new Aralnin Empire. TJte ipinieme booty ip money, * tmicnand children, 
and pbjet t' of tiShc was sent te- Omar, why had h divided xztaid- 
sng to the SSftetest rules of the lawn of wm* Bui til n ail he took nothing 
for himwJf, and he irved as Muhammad ant) Abo Bekr had Hied before 
bins* in uimcnt riraftitily of court, dtt%\ and food Preaching one day in 
rh-j Mosque he saidj J ' I*xrt him whru *eelh m me anything crooked, male 
ii iD#t; A man cried out, ' Yfea, bf Godi if we had *e*n tn you anything 
crooked we should have set ic ptnight by the td^e of our sworda." To ihit 

HEW SERIES* VOL* h E 
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He who keeps his secret has the choice of doing in his 
hand. 

Defer not the work of the day to the morrow. 

Scare away serpents before they scare you. 

He who knoweth not an evil is likely to fail imo it. 

L’mnixed wine is not more destructive to reason than 
greed. 

Rarely does a thing return after it had gone, 

1 complain to God of the weakness of a faithful man and 
of the unfaithfulness of a strong man. 

Relatives should visit each other, but not lie neighbours. 

There is no excuse to the man who wilfully follows an 
error because he deems it to be a truth, or who forsakes a 
truth because he deems it to be an error. 

It is useless to utter a truth which has no transpiercing 
power. 

God bless the man who shows me niy faults! 

Beware of gluttony, for it makes man slothful in prayer, 
corrupts the bully, and brings on disease. 

When a man is asked about a thing which he does not 
know, let him say, *' I do not know." 

When men speak secretly among themselves about 
religion that which they do not wish the common people t< > 
know—this is the origin out of which error grows. 

He who gives up hope in a thing is freed from the need 
of it. 

A true lord is he who is generous when asked, who for- 
hr: if i-. when in- is deemed ignorant, and who is kind to 
everyone that comes in his way. 


ritiiaf rtdairned, “ 1 thank God that He luub (Mil men in this Arab rutin n 
who not ltd v;ni^ht«h the nookwlivc 11 of Onur by then sword-, " H« m, 
abrt mild, tefitlef-heaflird, »n it very eharirabtc to I he poor, “ JiHinicyinj 
in Arabia during the iaminc he came upon a poor ittnun and her hungry 
weeping children tented round a fine, whereon *i» an empty pot Omar 
hastened: on lo the next tillage, procured bread and meat, filled (he jhjE, 
and cooked an ample mol, leaving the little ones laughing and at p|iy J ‘ 
{’•The Cabphart, 1 ' chap, iut.), 
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He is 1 great gainer who keeps his heart from greed, 
anger, and evii passions, 

A boy attains youth at fourteen years, his full height at 
twenty-one, and the limit of his understanding at twenty- 
seven, except in the matter of experience, which has no 
limit and no end. 


OTHMAN.* 

To everything th^r<- is a blemish, and to every favour a 
blight. 

It is a sufficient punishment to him who envies you that 
he grieves when you are happy. 

The grave is the last halt on earth and the first on the 
■way to the world which is to come. 

1 prefer to bt; killed before than after the shedding of 
blood. 


AU.t 

Education and Knowledge. 

It is Ixitter to seek a good education than wealth, 

A liberal education is better than guftl. 

The wealth of learning saves amt endures, anti the wealth 
of money destroys and vanishes. 

* OUltiiaa war, the third Caliph, during whose reign at twelve jeart 
Cyprus was reduced to Modem rule, anil the maqiloll* in Africa, Aria 
Minor, and AflMdit were enlarged ami consolidated. He was a mild but 
weak man, and some of hi*, acts weir to object ion* hi? io the Moslem* 
that Ibty conspired against him and put him to death when he was eighty- 
two years olil-i.tr. 35, He wa*-«r unpopular that he was buried in silence, 
and a, he »a* carried to the grave hr. bier was pelted with stones, 

t Ali was 1 he four I h L'nliph, and to these four a separate and diiiinguiahed 
rank i* jjtrwrr T . v M ■ iem wriwn who call Them ”A 1 Rif hidin ' fthey who 
have followed (hr right way > He was the Cousin and sooin-Uw of the 
IVophci, and had, KCordTH$ to the Stteciles, a prior claim to ebr caliphate 
-—the first three being unlawful and detested usurper*. Thii division of 
Islam into Sunnites and Shectles continue* to this day—the biter being a 
unall miuufity, and living chiefly in Persia and India ; and the dissension 
between them ha* always been a cause of violent hatred, it nigh their 
other differences on religious points are small and tm important. Ali was 
avmrinafed by a fanatic in the Fifth scar of fcb caliphate, when he ».n 
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Men should vie for superiority in knowledge and mind, 
not in wealth and ancestry. 

Seek the company of learned and wise men ; for if you 
are ignorant they will teach you, and if you are learned your 
knowledge will increase. 

A good education covers a low ancestry, 

No man is dead who has contributed something to 
learning. 

No learning availed* if common sense goeth not with it- 

Eyesight has no value when reason acta. 

The friend of every man is his reason, and his enemy is- 
ignorance. 

The wealth of a wise man is in his wisdom, and the 
wealth of a fool ts in his possessions, 

A man with a weak sight stumbles. 

Thu loss of sight is a lesser evil than the loss of reason. 

The stumble of a wise man is a serious thing. 

When a learned matt makes a mistake he is like a 
foundering ship which sinks and sinks others with it. 

The blemish of learning is boasting. 

The highest knowledge is knowledge of ones' self. 

The realm of knowledge is boundless. 

Man is adorned by education, woman by jewelry. 

Spotck, 

What a man does shows what kind of a mind he has. and 
what he says shows how much learning he possesses. 

Be well-informed and speak, or bt- silent and learn. 

Silence is an ornament to the learned and a cover to the 
ignorant 

The silence of a man is a covering to his ignorance. 

A man’s words are the scales in which his mind is weighed. 


*brtj years eld. He was a good, wiw, and burned man. and «c him ate 
ultdhfittd tht ffflferwmg ipbor^rrm. bit hriw many qf them arc arjihtmic 15 
unccnim, How far siSso br- is inddrttd Ivt ibcm to ihe qMe* Arab* 
equally ufitertaiti. 
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No words art; good unless good deeds go with (hem. 

Ht: who refrains from speaking will not regret his silence. 

To say nothing when a fool speaks is the proper answer 
to him. 

A wise man should speak to the ignorant as a physician 
speaks to the sick. 

Prolixity is the bane of speech. 

Beware of speaking much, for error in what you say is as 
harmful as when you are right it is profitable. 

By what you say you will be known Tor what you are, lor 
a man is hidden under his tongue. 

A man's folly is known by these two things—speaking of 
matters which do not concern him, and answering questions 
w hich are not put to him. 

A sharp tongue cuts all bonds of union. 

The crime of evil words IS greater than the crime of knife- 
stabs. 

The plague of a man is his tongue. 

A man who eiti hi tiers his life by hi* tongue holds himsdf 
-is a worthless thing. 

Say not all that you know. 

Your silence until you are asked to speak is better than 
your speaking until you are told to be silent. 

The good principles of a man are shown in his con¬ 
versation. 

A man’s words show what is in his heart. 

Give out from what you have and you will be found out 
what you are. 


(To he continued.) 
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Nijf&Ml’S u HAFT PA l KARA 
Bv H. Beveridge, 

The 11 HaJfl Paikar, ' or " The Seven Pictures, is the fourth 
of Niaamfs quintet of metric.il romances, and was completed 
in August 1197 (14. Ramzan 593 A.B.), Some writers have 
described it as his last work, but the mention of it, as a 
finished work, in the introduction to the “ Sikandamama " 
shows that this is a mistake. 

The phrase, " Haft Paikar," has various meanings, and 
in addition to the rendering of " The isoven Pictures may 
also be translated as ‘‘The Seven Beauties** and as “ The 
Seven PI a nets." that is, the five planets known to the 
Orientals, plus the Sun and Moon The title indicates that 
the poem is not of one texture, but is, like Tennyson's 
“ Idylls of the King,” a collection of storieii. These are 
told to Bahrain Gor. a famous Persian king, and a mighty 
hunter, who was of the Sassanian dynasty, and belonged 
to the fifth century a,i>., by seven princesses on the seven 
evenings of the week. Hence, though die poem deals at 
some length with the life and adventures of Bahrain, and 
ends with an account of his mysterious death, it is wanting 
in a central interest, and, with perhaps one exception, there 
is no character in it which excites our sympathy. Certainly, 

* In Sir Gore Quieter s » IjfogHphical Nuti«i at I’cndm Posts ’* 
l London, |b> there ;s an analysis of this poem under the title uf "The 
Seven Faces." 
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there is little to attract us in the character ol" llahriim, who, 
like nearly :dl Eastern kings, is a self-indulgent tyrant. 
ItuL the stories are well told, and the book Is the most 
popular ol Nijfiml i poems, and the one which has been 
most frequently imitated. It is, in fact, a rhymed Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, and is centuries earlier than that 
collection. The introduction, too, is interesting, though 
rather prolix, and even more crabbed in expression than 
are Niuami's prologues to his other poems. There are Hites 
in it. indeed, over which one puzzles for weeks, and which, 
,is the various readings in the manuscripts show, have 
presented great difficulties to the copyists. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the writing of a poem 
was suggested to Nii'Aml by some king, <»r other patron, and 
it seems probable that some story trom the " Sb; ii inima 1 or 
uc least some account of one ot the old Persian kings, was 
proposed to him as a subject for his verse. He had already 
m his second poem treated of the loves of Khusnui and 
Shinn, and it was natural for him to follow this up by a 
poem about Bahriim Gon The account which he gives in 
his introduction is that a secret message was brought to 
him by a courier from the Court of Solomon, by which, 1 
presume:, is meant the Court of AliVund-din Sultan, The 
message directed him to call forth the new moon from the 
eve of the Td, that is, the festival which follows th^ month 
of fasting, when she was yet too young to be visible, and 
to adorn her with the magic of his verse. 1 le was, in 
Eastern language, to throw red pepper on fire, to raise a 
brisk flame, and to set forth the royal treasury in his pages. 
By this I List phrase, cither Persian history, or its presenta¬ 
tion in Firdosi's ” Shahiiama, ’* seems to be meant. He 
was delighted, lie tells us, when he got this message, and 
proceeded to study historical works. One ol them, he 
says, was especially rich in information, ami it seems certain 

* In die *ame canto Miami ha* an allusion to Mahmud of Ghazni’* 
treatment uf FtnllUt, and ipeaJts of die avjfiec {!wik. i/) of the Sultan and 
the UbcraUt7 ibtii I flf the poet. He abo luemiuna the pool Awili of Tfii. 
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that Dr. Bacher is right in seeing; Here an .-illusion to the 
"Shahnama.'* Nigiraff tells us that lie also studied other 
Historical works, both Persian and Arabic, such as the 
Chronicle of Tabari, and the work of a writer whom he 

■-fi 

* alls the Bokhanand whom l am not able to identify. All 
these materials, he says, he treated like a skilful jeweller. 
Where the workmanship was good he left them as they 
were, but where a pearl was only half bored he fully 
pierced it. When he had erected, as it were, a tire-temple, 
he placed in it seven brides such as that the brides nf 
heaven, that is, the stars or the planets, might regard with 
favour. 

Nijfftmi dedicates his poem to a sovereign called Aliiu-d- 
din Karb, or Kart Arslan, whom he styles as the prop of 
the Aqsankar Dynasty. In his catalogue of Persian manu¬ 
scripts Dr, Rieu says that no record has been found of 
hem, but in tin supplement to his catalogue, p. (54, he 
says that Alfiu-d-dfn was Lord of Maraghah {in Persia), 
and was besieged there in 602 and he refers to the 

Kami! for an account of him. But the Lord of M a rug hah 
seems too insignificant a person to be the subject of such 
exalted praise as N 15.1ml bestows, and may not the Alan d* 
din *?f the dedication be the King id Khwar^iin— i.c., Kash¬ 
gar, who is known by his title- of Takasb, and of whom 
d'Herbelot has a long account ? He was the son of an 
Alp Arslan—not the ScdjBk prince of that name immortal- 
i/,td by Gibbon—and the grandson of Atsh, who had 
been cup-bearer to the famous Sultan Sarjar the SdjCik- 
Takash defeated and killed Tughraii 111 ., the last of the 
Selj(ik Uric, in 1194. and died in 1200. He was the grand¬ 
father of the gallant Jab I u-d^d in M an k burnt, who opposed 
Lhitlge; Kbim, and escaped by swimming the Indus. Xi;ami 
celebrates Al;iu-d-dm‘s defeats of the Georgians, and bis 
successes against the Greeks and Russians. The statement 
in the dedication that Alau-d~din had made the fifth climate 
prosperous seems to make it probable that the King of 
Ok or rwu manuscript* hats Hij.lii inti sail nf tt&thin. 
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Khwanitm is meant, for that territory was included in the 
fifth climate. There does not seem to be any evidence 
that the " Haft t’aikar 11 was dedicated to Nasrata-d-dln of 
Azarbaijan, as stated by Hr. Rather, Nt-ami also celebrates 
in his dedication AlAu-d-din's two sons. Nasrata-d-din 
M id) am mad and Ahmad, and he takes occasion to pay a 
high compliment to himself. Four kings, he says, had four 
great ornaments of their courts : Alexander the Great had 
Aristotle; Nushirwan. liuzurgmihrn; Khasrau [Cyrus), 
Bar bad the musician ; Malik Shah. NUsamuTMulfc. You, 
he concludes, have the eltxjucnt Niraml, It can hardly be 
doubled that Nizami means himself here, though if Alati-d- 
dm be Takash (Tacasch of d'Herbdot) there may also be 
an allusion to the NigSmu-l-Mulk whom Takash appointed 
to be vizier to his son. 

The dedication is followed by a long discourse which is 
entitled *' In praise of speech,” but which diverges into 
other matters. To this succeeds a homily of advice to the 
poet’s son Muhammad. The discourse contains some striking 
lines and shows dial Ntjfami was a vigorous thinker, and 
also that he had great powers of expression. It begins by 
saying that cite Mother of Being^ has produced no more 
excellent child tlian Speech (Sakhn). 

“Say mt lhai the nmttTi of *\xtch dk F 
I'hat they perish bzacQXh ihe water* of language- 
Though you may cib^jc their name*,. 

They upreox their heads again, like fishes." 

The poet Faizi seems to have had these lines in his 
remembrance when he wrote his elegy on the Hakim Atm 

I-Fetfc* 

SM fc r-KNOWLlLl> 3 t 

*+ Whocra knows hmwdJ as be really h 
L ita iwd keeps his bead up for ever; 

He jmsici away who does mH lead hU own te«4 
He erum by one goes otn by the other- 1 

The finst two of these lines recalls to us Swift’s saying 
that no man made a bad figure in the world who knew 
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his own taleais* anti the fourth ts paralleled by Omar 
Khayyam’s 

" CTcrinotc 

Came um b}’ thu same dooi »hcie in I went" 

Os StU-i-CoKLEjr. 

* IHiwy one ia deceive I about ins own devrrness. 

No orte will say tliat Iuh curds art sour. 

Boys newly come from the if lesson* 

Think twice two aie four pole* 

Ibc nut life, whose studies have gone further, 

Have tiu respect even for the square room of sunls; 

The hoopoe who shelter* unde* the eagle s wing 
fSayi} I carry off the ball for speed from all other birds.' 

The line about curds is an obscure one. The poet him¬ 
self seems to have liked :t. for he has it in his “ Laili and 
Majnun.' The lines about newcomers from school are 
wanting; in several manuscripts. There is a curious manu¬ 
script in the British M useurn which is described in Dr. 
Kteu's Supplement to the Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
p. 156# or 4.730. it is a copy of the “Haft Paikar in 
Hebrew characters, and is imperfect. As it stands the 
hrst line Is the transcript of the line about surds. 

Ok rat Dim or lurAKTlxo Knowwoge. 

“ Whoever possesses wisdom and doe* not impart it 
la in loirn 3 mini, but in di*j:>u;iiiou 3 demon." 

Qx WitkK 

“ w «rk «rv«. for In hour in hdl 
I* better than idleness in paradise." 

Olt PmusiRROIV. 

"Strive to help humanity. 

Be good [ike a (tower 
Which diffusa fragrance." 

I be poet then proceeds to inveigh against the times, 
saying that men ut Faith do out exist, that Josephs have 
become wolves, and ascetics drunkards. There are only 
two ways of living nowadays—namely, by being bad, and 
by approving of badness. 
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Dr, Bacher quotes a parage from the introduction to 
the ** Stkandarnilxna “ in which Nizami declares that he has 
never stained his Ups with wine, but there is a passage in 
the discourse under consideration which seems to say some¬ 
thing very JiiTerttii. There he says, so far as I can make 
out. that, as long as he lived in the world, he regarded the 
wine-flask as. an ingot of gold. Possibly, however, he means 
by wine, as he explains in the H SikandamsUna passage, 
the spiritual wine of Sunstic talk. The discourse ends with 
a debate with himself as to whether he should not abandon 
the world and human society. He decides that he shall 
obey' the inner voice, which exhorts him to finish the poem 
he has commenced, lest " sleep overcome you, as it has 
overcome others," The address to his son, which follows, 
contains some good advice, but it Is so darkly conveyed 
that one ihinks the hoy must have been very clever if he 
understood what was said to him. 

After this introduction, which also contains the usual 
invocations of Cod and of His Prophet, Nijami begins his 
narrative, and tells of Bahrain's birth and education. 11 is 
father had an evil reputation, and was known as the 
“Sinner." Heaven's balance, says the poet, has two scales, 
and in one there is a jewel and in the other a stone. So 
also in the balance of the particoloured world there is 
sometimes a stone and sometimes a jewel, ami this applies 
to the progeny of kings. In the case of Bahrstm he was 
the jewd, and his father, Yezdajld, the stone. There was 
a lortunale conjunction of the planets at his birth. Jupiter 
was in Pisces, and Venus was conjoined with him like 
redness in the ruby; the Moon was in Taurus, Mars in 
Leo, the Sun in Aries, while Saturn was leaving Aquarius, 
and was driving off all the young prince s enemies, Yeadn- 
jid had reaped vrhaj he had sown, and lost during the past 
twenty years all his other children, and now. by the advice 
of the -astrologers. he sent Bahrain to be educated away 
from Persia. For this purpose he cm rusted the child to 
his Arabian governor N Hainan. This Naainan w'as the 
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niter of Him, and eventually became a Christian, ant! 
retired from the world. His name signifies the anemone, 
anil so, says the poet, Yezdajid sent his budding tulip to 
the anemone-garden that there it might be full} blown. 
Xaamun built a splendid palace for his ward, and then 
killed the Greek architect, Sumner, by having him Hung off 
tin roof or the building, lest he should erect a finer palace 
somewhere else. The unfortunate mail had been greatly 
pleased at the liberality with which N&aman rewarded him, 
after the place had been completed, and was so foolish as 
to say that if he had known beforehand that he was to get 
so much he would have erected a finer building. On this 
Xijsami remarks that kings are like a lire, and best seen 
from a distance, Or they are like the tendrils of the vine, 
which do not entangle anything at a distance, but if a tree 
or branch come within thdr reach they destroy it utterly. 
Royal favour, too, is like a dower which he who receives 
may find to contain a thorn which pierces his breast. 

(n this palace, which is called Khavamak, Bahrain finds, 
after he has grown up, a secret cabinet containing the 
portraits of seven princesses, all daughters of emperors and 
kings. He falls in love with all seven, and when his father 
dies, and lie becomes King of Persia and a mighty potentate, 
he sends ambassadors and presents to their parents, and 
obtains them all in marriage. But before this happens he 
tuts to overcome the fears of bis people, who think that 
this young man from Arabia will not know their ways, and 
will be as bad a ruler as his father. He has also to show 
his courage by snatching the crown from between two 
famished lions. There is also the interlude of bis adventure 
with the flute-player Fima {Saucy). He had early distin¬ 
guished himself as a hunter, and was especially addicted to 
the chase of the wild ass: hence his title of Gor, />. t wild 
ass. The word also means a tomb, and is probably the 
origin of the story that he finally disappeared into an 
abyss while following a w'ikl ass. He was often accom¬ 
panied in the hunting-field by a favourite concubine and 
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musician of the name of Fitna. One day he performed a 
feat of arc hen* at her request, and then, when the girl, with 
the charming inconsequence of her sex, reproached him for 
his cruelty in transfixing a gazelle with his arrow, he rode 
over her and killed her. Such is th«* brutal story as told 
by FirdUSt, Nj-Smf softens it a little by representing the 
girl as imperiinem. and by making Bahram not kill her 
himself, but only order hts officer (V.trhang) to do so. She 
induces the man to spare her, saying, " Do not kill me, 
only say to the King that you have put me to death. If. 
when he hear this news, he express satisfaction, kill me at 
once, bui if he show himself grieved, preserve my 
The King was grieved at die inie! licence, and so the girl 
was kept alive, and was eventually restored to the King s 
favour. She hail excited Bahrain's wrath by disparaging 
his feat of archery-, saying that it was only the result of 
practice. When, after three years, she met the King 
again, she showed what practice could do by carrying a 
fully grown bullock on her shoulders up a staircase. She 
had practised daily with it since its birth, and so, says the 
legend, she was able to carry it when it was no longer a 
tiny calf The story is a favourite subject with the illus¬ 
trators of the manuscripts of the “ Haft Paikar.“ Madame 
Dieulafoy also found a panel representing the story in the 
house which she occupied in the Fast, The story appears 
to be an improvement oil the Greek legend of Milo. 

The poet describes Bahrain os being an exalted King, 
and praises him for his liberality and justice- As usual, 
there was a famine during his reign, ant! the distress ivus 
such that cannibalism prevailed, and men became like wolves 
to their fellow-men. Historians teil us that similar enor¬ 
mities occurred during the reign of Akbar, but die re can be 
little doubt that Xriami is describing what he himself had 
seen. 

BahrSms rirsi achievement after becoming King it, u> 
make a night attack on the army of the Emperor (Ktaqan) 
of Cathay, and to defeat it with great slaughter. Then. 
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after an address to his nobles, he sets about building a seven- 
d timed palace for the accommodation of his wives. One of 
thtise' ladies is named I* Qrak, and is tht? daughter of the 
Rai of India, who roles at Kananj. It is curious that in 
his poem Nijs&mi makes no reference to the most picturesque 
oi the legends about Bahru m—that, namely, which makes 
him visit India incognito and obtain there his bride, Supn 
mid, 'Phis episode is described at length in the "Shahnamn/ 
and, whether true or f dse, probably gave rise to rim legend 
about the Emperor Babur’s visiting India in disguise during 
the reign ofStkandar Lodi. FirdOsI makes Suplnud, which 
is, I presume, derived from the Sanskrit word “Sopanda" 
(beautiful body). Lhe daughter of Shankal, King of Kanauj. 
According to him there were two Kings in Indian history 
known by the name of Shankal. One was. a contemporary 
of Rustum and Afrasyah, and the other was later,and became 
Sahrfim’s NthcrJn-kw. The legend is mentioned bv 
Fabari. though he duos not give the King's name. The 
legend is also mentioned in the Kama! of I bn al Athir, an 
author who lived in the thirteenth century, and was later 
than Nizami But the earliest authority seems to be Masa'fidT, 
who visited Multan in 912 (300 a. it,). He mentions the 
Story, and calls the King of Kanauj S ha Burma. It is 
curious that neither the. naint Shanks!* nor Shaburma occurs 
in Lhe lists of Indian kings,, and that Kanauj does suit seem 
to have been the capital nf a great kingdom till the sixth or 
seventh century. Yet it seems impossible to doubt that 
Bah ram married an 1 rulian princess, and that she became 
his queen, and was converted to the national religion 
(Fire-worship) of the Persians. Bahr2m is not a mythical 
character, as his coins are extant It seems probable that 
NizUmi lias .said nothing about Bahrain's Indian adventures 
i>ecausr he had l*cen anticipated by Ftrcfosl, who tells them 
at length. Probably when Nizami says that when he found 

1 Pojail)!, both Rimtiue epithet*. SteW mean* “a hriptid " 

tri Fenian, and Sfabieu-l-MitaK means “a ihicf" in Arabic. 
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incidents in Hah ram's lire 10 have been well told he left 
them as they were, he means that he omitted them, 

Iiahtrim began the visits to his brides on the: Saturday, 
and the lady whom he first visited, and who told the first 
story, was Filrak, the daughter of the Rai of India. Her 
apartments were coloured black, as India belongs to the 
planet Saturn. Ffirak tells a story of a Hying basket, and 
of a city where everyone dresses in black, but there does 
not seem to be anything specially Indian about the tale. 
The second story is told on the Sunday by the Greek prin¬ 
cess. Her apartments are yellow — in compliment to the 
sun. The story site tells is about a beautiful slave-girl who 
has the courage not to yield to an amorous prince till she 
is satisfied that he really loves her. It is, 1 think, the 
meat interesting of all the stories, though the Tuesday 
story, that of the cruel Russian princess who allows many 
of her suitors to be slain, is the one best known in Europe- 
Abstracts of the seven stories will be found in Hammer- 
Purgstail’s " History of Persian Literature.** The sixth 
story, that of a good youth nod a bad one, is told on 
Thursday evening by the Princess of China, and is trans¬ 
lated in Sir Gore Qusejey s " Biographical Notices of Per¬ 
sian Poets.'' 

After seven days of enjoyment Bahrain has a ruth- 
awakening. He find* th.it hi* vizier has been oppressing 
the people and that he is about to be attacked by the 
Emperor of China. This gives an opportunity for Nizami s 
telling the Story of the shepherd and bis unfaithful dog. 11 
had been told before by NLtamu- 1 - Mulk in his ' Siasatniima.*’ 
and Nitiimi has borrowed it. Seven oppressed ones tell 
iheir 5utb-rings to Bahrain* and be punishes the vizier and 
reforms the administration, l ie also abolishes the seven- 
domed palace—we arc not told what becomes of the Fair 
occupants—and makes the buildings over to seven priests, 
who convert them Into tire -temples. Bah rim continues to 
rule with justice and benevolence, hut when he arrives at 
sixty years of age, and finds his hair turning white — in the 
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poet's language. " the jessamine flowering above the violet" 
—he ilevotes himself to religion. Bui the love of hunting 
sLill continues, and he goes out to hunt the wild ass. The 
animal, being hard pressed, leaps into an aby*-. and Bahrain 
follows, and neither he nor his horse is ever seen again. 
In vain does his mother expend much time and money in 
clearing out the wdl or abyss. Her son's body is never 
found. This is a different ending from VirdOsls, for he 
makes BahrAm die in his bed at the age of sixty-three. 
Firdfisi. forgetful of his own story of the barbarity of 
Bahrain to the Greek harper A&ida (the Fitna of Xi/iimi), 
has a lament fur Bahrain. in which he prefers him to fifty 
Cyruses. H is good name, he says, will last tor ever, and 
then he passes to a strange and touching regret fur his own 
life. Bahrain, he says, is not like me, the despised and ruined 
one, sent to hdL and without hope either in this world or 
the next. 

Sir John Malcolm tells, in his " History of Persia;’ an 
interesting story of Bahrain's son, Yettiajfd, which, as he 
remarks, much resembles Dryden’s tale of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS 
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"INDIA ASD THE SUGAH BOUNTIES" 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE *' ASIATIC QUARTER1.V REVIEW,*' 

Sir,— 

A* my old friend Sir Roper Lethbridge has done 
me I tie honour to hold me up to public obloquy in your 
issue for October 1912 as a specimen Cohdenite. J hope 
you will allow me to enter a few pleas in arrest of 
judgment. 

To begin with, l neither know nor can; whether t am a 
Cobdenite or not, though l fancy Mr. Cotide0 was not 
such a fool as some people nowadays like t-- make him 
out : and, however that may be, jurors tit verba mtgisiri 
has never been my motto. 

Sir Roper begins fp. 337) by quoting some remarks of 
Sir Anthony Macdoiinrll (as he Lhen was), to the effect 
(0 that it was "of much more importance to the United 
Provinces to preserve their sugar industry as it is than to 
have cheap sugar supplied to the coos timers of the refined 
article and { 2) that ** there is no prospect of native pro¬ 
cesses being so improved that refineries could hold their 
own against foreign competition assisted by faanii*i," and 
saj 3 that this last remark is "quite a delightful antici¬ 
patory answer to (my) stock argument that when the Indian 
producer is beaten by the unfair competition of the pro¬ 
tected ami subsidized Germans and AusirFans and Japanese 
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(Javanese ?), it is simply due to the stupidity of the Indian 
grower and the faulty methods of the Indian manufac¬ 
turer,” adding that this is a " most unjust and ungenerous 
argument." 

Now, I don't think i ever said that " India was beaten 
by java owing simply to the ‘stupidity’ of the Indian 
cultivator." 1 never considered the ry° l * knew best 
(and I lived in a paddy field for about twelve years) a 
“ stupid" cultivator: quite the contrary: but everyone 
knows that hli appliances, being «. 'ften very antiquated and 
his methuds very faulty, require *♦ urgent reform." etc., as 
Sir Roper himself says, and I don't understand why it is 
“unjust and ungenerous" for me to say exactly what be 
Says in other words. Why is it “ mere pretence when I 
say so. and gospel truth when he says the same thing?" 
As 1 have said elsewhere. 1 have no objection to counter¬ 
vailing duties so calculated as to equalize the competition 
ot foreign countries. I like such duties much better than 
what t have ventured to call the “quixotically just" 
excise dlit T * on Indian cotton goods. Instead of finding 
an answer to my argument in Sir Anthony Mactionnell s 
second paragraph quoted above, it seems to me to cor¬ 
roborate my view that India cannot compete with java 
even without any bounties, or if protected by fairly calcu¬ 
lated countervailing duties alune ; and the reason to me is 
obvious. 

On p. 244 sir Roper says: “ When India is beaten all 
along the line, even in her own markets, mainly because 
Cobdenile prejudices in England forcibly prevent her from 
taking the necessary measures to defend herself, it is 
adding insult to injury for English Cobdeniies to lay all 
thi* blame on the faults of Indian cultivation and manu¬ 
facture.” One would like to ask him if he means that 
India should protect her sugar by absolutely prohibitive 
duties? Nothing short of prohibition would be effectual. 
If 50, I must demur to the remedy as worse than the 
disease so far as the turn-sugar growers are concerned. 
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Sir Roper carefully avoids idling his readers that Java 
produces lour tons of sugar 10 the acre against one and a 
half in India, though he knows from our correspondence in 
the Times that that is the pith of my argument. Nor does 
hr allude to the great increase in the demand for sugar in 
India, owing partly to the increase in the population, and 
partly to the greater consumption of sugar per head owing 
to the increased prosperity of the country (as shown by the 
Trade Returns)-— a prosperity brought about, I think, by- 
he would say j n Sptt4 vf —tolerably free trade. 

No doubt India aught, as he says, to produce all the 
sugar she wants, and would actually be doing so now if her 
production per acre were anything approaching that of 
Java, That it dees not do so may be partly the fault of the 
Government, as he suggests ; but I don't think this can U ; 
the case, because there are places even in India where the 
crops are not surpassed by any country in the world. 
*' Fiscal conditions " have nothing to do with those crop*, 
though the land on which they grow is naturally the most 
highly assessed of all the land in J ndia. thousands of acres 
running op to thirty shillings an acre otvr whole triUagts, 

Why the Javanese are so much more successful in grow¬ 
ing sugar-cane I am not aware, never having been in Java ; 
W I reel quite sure that for some time sugar has been 
neither 'the greatest, most popular," or most lucrative of 
India’s industries, though 1 hope it may be so in time. 
As things are. it almost looks as if it might be better to 
put sugar on the scrap heap, and grow jute, or wheat, or 
even rice instead. 

Sir Roper throughout his article continually bt-gs i!k- 
question by com plaining of "unfair “ competition, when 
the real question is what lair competition is. He also 
assumes that the decrease in the cultivation of sugar-cane 
is entirely due to this “unfair competition, whereas it is 
probably far more due to inferior methods. If, as Dr. 
Leather says, it pays the ryot better to grow other crops, 
why shouldn't hr: grew them in preference to sugar? 
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Would Sir Roper deliberately’ bolster up a decaying in¬ 
dustry, (if U » decaying), of perhaps i per cent, cl the 
population at the expense of the other 99 ? The sugar 
industry is HO more " important" to the people of India 
who don’t grow sugar or “ to the revenue " than any other 
crop. Sir koper, in lib last sentence, speaks as if the 
whole agricultural population of India and its revenue were 
in immediate peril if the producers of sugar, who occupy, 
say, 2 or 3 million acres out of some 250 millions, are nut 
protected by almost prohibitory duties from foreign com¬ 
petition! It is only foreign competition and the example 
of Java which will sooner or later compel them to adopt a 
better system. 

As one of my friends, [wt a professor of Political 
Economy,) saysi ” Why should we tax the Indian in order 
to compel him to consume his own sugar >" 

Yours truly, 

J. B. Pbkmngto*. 

p.S-—I am nut fond of the use ol strong language in 
controversy; and would not have ventured to say what 
Mr- Macpbsul (Fellow of McGill University) Stays in the 
following passage ; but then he has suffered from Protection, 
as we. more fortunate, have not suffered yet. Writing in 
the magazine of the Intermit ion a l Free 1 rade League for 
July last, p. 177, he says : *’ Protection in any country' is a 
government of the Government, It creates a class found 
together by se/f. interest alone, armed at all points and ready 
for instant action against any party which threatens to 
curtail its privileges. It is without political creed, without 
principles, without private or public honour, unless indeed 
t the mutual fidelity of a band of mercenaries may be con- 
sideml an honourable sentiment — J, ft, P, 

VrrtotUA Staxcr, 

LcSfixw, S w , 

Oetohr X, ign. 
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EN0LAN1J AND THK MOSLEM WORLD. 

TP THE EDITOR OK THE *' ASIATIC ijL’ARTERLV REVIEW.” 

Dear Sir. 

Mr. Forrest, In his interesting article “ England 
and the Moslem World," says; *' The Pope of Rome 
blessed the outgoing Italian troops (in the late Turcti- 
[Lilian war), 1 was abroad just at that time, and did nut 
see many newspapers, but certain things I read—! cannot 
remember accurate details—left me with the impression 
that the Pope had refused to give the Papal Blessing to 
the troops, since he did not approve of Italy's action in 
this war. Moreover, I was staying with a devout Roman 
Catholic, who was very interested in die war and took the? 
side of Turkey, telling me, quite independently of anything I 
had mad. that the Pope had refused to bless the I Lilian army, 

I find that Mr, McCuIiAgh, himself a Catholic, writes in 
his " Italy's War for a Desert 11 : 

“ As for the position of the Church in this war, the 
Vatican is impartial and even opposed to it, and he quotes 
the following pronouncement—called forth by a patriotic 
speech of Cardinal Vannutdli — from the Osstwvtiort 
Romano t the official organ of the Vatican : 

" No small number of Catholic newspapers and several 
ecclesiastical and political speakers, who have recently 
discussed the halo-Turkish conflict, have expressed them’ 
selves in such a way as L< lead the public to believe that 
the war is a holy war, undertaken in the name and w ith 
the support of the Christian religion and of the Church, 

*' We are authorised! however, to declare that the Holy 
See is not responsible for such interpretations. Moreover, 
wishing to remain outside the present conflict, it cannot 
support it and even deplores it. 

Mr. McCuliagii continues : 

“ Again, when a J patriotic subscription was got up for 
the troops in Tripoli, the Pope forbade the bishops to 
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contribute to it and the Bishops forbade the priests. The 
Vatican also condemned the preaching of anti-Islamic 
sermons in the churches." 

1 only bring this forward because 1 do not know the 
true facts my sell, and l think the question—especially to 
students of the psychological and social aspect ol history 
of sufficient interest and importance to be definitely settled. 

Yours faith fully. 

11 . M. Howsnt. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

More than forty years ago the Madras Board ol Revenue 
made an abortive attempt to put a stop to the slovenly 
practice of using vernacular terms in English correspond¬ 
ence without any explanation of their meaning, thereby 
rendering the records ami reports of one part of India quite 
unintelligible in other parts. The Board actually circulated 
a list of sixty-eight words which might be used in such 
correspondence without any explanation, and of __ these 
some fifty are now to be found in any good modern English 
dictionary, whereas tin rest would hardly be understood out¬ 
side Madras except by specialists. Such, for instance, as 
** Chttttram/'* "Curoum," “ Maistry * etc., certainly ought 
not to be used in correspondence intended for people not 
acquainted with the vernaculars, without a clear explanation 
of the meaning attached to them by* the writer, because it 
sometimes hapjtens that the same* or a very similar, word is 
used in different parts of India with a slightly different 
shade of meaning— t#, *' Ilanghy," “ Maistry " \tf. Mistri). 

It would add greatly to the usefulness of the Aiiatic 
Quarterly Hanraf if writers therein would avoid the use of 
any vernacular term without some explanation of its mean¬ 
ing, onlcss (like ** Lakh." “ “ Lascar,” etc.) it lias found a place 
in die latest English dictionaries. In point of fact, no 
vernacular wOrd should lx: used without explanation, unless 
it has become a dictionary* word. 

It s .dso very desirable that the spelling ■ i all vernacular 
words should be us uniform as [nvisible, and it will he the 
Editor's duty (and pleasure) to bring them into conformity 
with (he most generally accepted spelling— the one 
commonly called the “ Hunterian ” system. 

* Only io be med in jpvaking of rupees. 


PROCEEDINGS OV THE EAST 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW DELHI, 

By E, B, Havbll. 

Vsky rarely since the sixteenth century, when Akbar laid 
the foundations of Fatehpur-Slkrl and of the modern city 
of Agra, has there been any city-building project of so 
much in terest ami importance, not only for India, but for 
the whole Western world, as the building of the new capital 
for the Government of India at Delhi. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the present scheme touches much 
larger questions of State policy and of architectural practice 
than those with which Akhar had to decide in the building 
of his capitals. In the sixteenth century there was not 
such a wide difference between architectural practice in 
Europe and in I ml hi as there is at the present time, and 
if Akbar had chosen to send to Europe for experts in the 
Renaissance style, as understood by I talian builders, they 
would not have found us much difficulty as British architects 
nf the present day experience in bridging ever the archi¬ 
tectural gulf between tbe East and the West Craftsman¬ 
ship, ami not archeological learning, at ill held in those 
days the foremost place in the- art of building; and the 
craftsmen of the Renaissance, with the Gothic and Byzan¬ 
tine traditions behind them, would soon have made the 
Indian craft tradition their own. 

Unfortunately, very few architects of die present day 
are craftsmen, so that the most vital issues in all archi- 
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tec tnr.il questions -ire generally k>st sight of in a perfectly 
irrelevant discussion of what is called "style.' The Im¬ 
mensely important building project which the Government 
of India has now in hand has already brought out this 
fatal weakness in modem European architectural practice 
very clearly. The British and Anglo-Indian press, in¬ 
cluding the professional architectural journals, have for 
a long time past been lighting the battle of styles, according 
to the rules of modem warfare, quite oblivious of the fact 
that India still has a living building tradition much more 
cluselv related to the classical architectural practice of 
Europe than that of modern " architects architecture," 
The India Office has not yet seen fit to publish the Report 
of the Committee appointed to advise nn the site and planning 
..f the new Delhi ; but the Pali Mali Gazette, which seems 
to possess official confidence in this matter, printed, some 
months ago, a very full summary of it, from which it appears 
that the Committee have 001 only made recommendations 
upon the laying out of the city, but argue at length the 
question of style. If the special cornispondent of the Pail 
Mall Gazette may be believed, the Committee recommend 
that the principal buildings shall be in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, and have supported this recommenda¬ 
tion by setting up and knocking down a long row of 
arch id log i cal ninepins, leaving the practical architectural 
issues quite untouched. 

It is quite easy to understand why the Committee, as 
constituted, should shrink from facing the real issues. None 
of the members have had any practical Indian experience : 
only one is an architect. They were called upon n* form 
an opinion in three months upon a question which the 
Government of India has had before it for fifty years, btit 
has never attempted to consider seriously, as a matter of 
State policy, from an Indian point of view. The strongest 
inti uetices, departmental, professional, and commercial, are 
against the Indian aspects of the question being fairly 
presented. The chief permanent architectural adviser of 
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the Government of ] udiu, while admitting that he has 
never had time to study the Indian building craft of the 
present day, has not hesitated to express his contempt 
lor it. No professionally trained architect in Govern¬ 
ment employment has ever attempted to Orientalize his 
Western professional methods, and though several self- 
taught European architects have done so to a certain 
extent, the results have not been so completely satisfactory 
as to encourage others to experiment in the same direction 
at a few months' notice. 

This professional or technical Committee could hardly 
be expected to consider the question from any other than 
a professional or technical point ol view, in the light of 
their European experience ; and the great h;iste with which 
preparations for tht: building of the new Indian capital are 
now being pushed forward would, in any ease, have pre¬ 
vented them from conducting a proper inquiry into Indian 
architectural condition*, even if they had felt competent to 
undertake the cask. It must now rest with the Government 
to consider the risks of impatient idealism, and to decide 
whether i new Wash i ngto n -while-you- uni t, or a glorified 
Whitehall, is the most fitting architectural symbol of the 
new cm of deeper sympathy and closer understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled which the Coronation of 
the King-Emperor was to usher in, or the fulfilment of His 
Majesty's desire that "the planning and designing of the 
public buildings to be erected will be considered with the 
greatest deliberation and care, so that the new creation 
may be in every way worthy of this ancient and beautiful 
city' (Delhi). His Majesty’s Government cannot, even if 
they desired to do so, shelter themselves behind the Com¬ 
mittee and their yet unpublished Report, for the importance 
of this architectural question for India’s Intellectual as well 
as economic interests is so great dial it cannot be regarded 
as a mere technical matter which experts must decide. 

I myself claim to speak in this matter as an expert with 
European as well as a long Indian experience. 1 have 
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received what may be called an orthodox or academic 
Europe,in architectural training, t have perpetrated designs 
for public buildings in the Renaissance style, and blit tor 
the saving grace of Providence in sending me out to India 
ns an art-specialist, I might now be an official architectural 
expert expatiating on 'he suitability of that style for the 
new buildings at Delhi, instead of endeavouring to pm the 
case lor Indian art ami craft in the light of twenty years’ 
close study of the subject. 

Let me first deal with the arguments of the Committee 
as summarized in the Pali Mall Gazette. If they are not 
correctly reported, they are certainly arguments which have 
been used again and again, both by experts and nqtltex peris, 
n> defend the policy of the Judiao Public Works Depart¬ 
ment- First and foremost we are told dial the Renaissance 
style is to be preferred on economical grounds. It is 
declared to be not practical or judicious to build in an 
Indian manner because it is so expensive to build in that 
way. This bare assertion is not supported by proofs of a 
serious expert investigation, but by ^u[>erftclal archart(logical 
argument*. The Committee had no time to test the ques¬ 
tion practically for themselves. They looked at Shall 
Jahill s buildings and saw that they would be expensive to 
build. But when extravagant people are building, every 
architectural style becomes expensive'— the Renaissance has 
no especial claims for consideration on economical grounds, 
rsp:'. mIIi when marble is recommended as the material. 
Economy in building is not so much a question of style as 
of the judicious artistic use of the local materials which the 
architect has at his disposal. If economy is of so much 
importance, it is necessary that this aspect of the question 
should be examined, not perfunctorily and hastily, hut in a 
practical, business-like manner; ami if we are going to build 
the new Delhi on arch urological principles, our archaeology 
should be scientific, and not that of the tourist guide-books. 

Shah Jahin's buildings no doubt cmailvd the most las ssh 
expenditure, and some of these of liis father. Jahangir. 
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also, Rill nil one in his senses would seriously- propose 
to lake the buildings of Shah Jahin and Jah:inyir as 
models for public offices oi the present day. Akbar, 
one of the greatest statesmen the world has known, bad 
as line an architectural taste as Shah Jahftn, and was 
not a spendthrift. Akbar's palaces were of sandstone; 
the economical palace of the British Viceroy will be 
of marble. None of Akbar's buildings at Fatchpur-Sihri 
and in Agra Fort are unreasonably costly, I hey are of 
a serious and dignified style which any competent European 
architect in sympathy with Indian craftsmen could adapt to 
modem purposes. If the Government desire to find out 
what an Indian style would cost, the question could be 
settled in a practical way in a week's lime. Take, for 
example. Jtidh BAi's palace at Fatehpur-Slkri. a very noble 
building, not at all extravagant in style or material, Let 
the Public Works'experts measure up this build tug, and 
work out in exact detail the cost of constructing; it in the 
present day by the descendants of the Indian craftsnwn 
who budt iu Then estimate the cost of a building of 
similar size and quantities built of white marble in the 
Renaissance style according to Air. Lutyens’ spec i flea lions, 
remcmljering that in the last important Renaissance building 
put up by the Government in Calcutta, the Indian craftsmen 
who copied tile architects Renaissance patterns were paid 
eight times the normal wages 'll!’ first-rate Indian carvers, 
who are better architectural sculptors than can be found 
anywhere in Europe at the present day. Pot to the credit 
side of the Indian account the value to India of a great 
impetus to Indian art and craft, and debit to the Renais¬ 
sance building account the injurj which the process will 
inflict upon India—the moral, intellectual, and material 
damages. Then if the Renaissance building proves to be 
cheaper, the Coin m it tee will be justified in their argument; 
but if the Indian building proves -to be far less costly, as it 
surely will, let us hear no more perniduus nonsense about 
the extravagance ol reviving Indian architecture in India. 
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Tire next argument of the Committee, according to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, is that the Mogul style would be ill* 
adapted to the comforts and - conveniences of modem 
civilisation, 1 his might be very irne if it were proposed 
that the Mogul style, or any particular building in that style, 
should be copied or reproduced archamlngically. Were not 
Greek temples and Italian palaces, which are the models 
of our modem so-catted Renaissance architecture, equally 
ill-adapted to the comforts and conveniences of modern 
civilization■? It is the business of the modem architect to 
adapt these archaeological fashions to modern purples, 
otherwise there would he no need for hts services at all. 
Wc should only require builders to copy the ancient build¬ 
ings. If wc have succeeded in killing the Indian tradition 
of building, as some Anglo-Indian officials are anxious to 
prove. Indian architecture, archasologicatly considered, was 
the product of Indian civilization, of the Indian climate, 
and of Indian economic conditions, and therefore must be 
,i better archarological basis for modern Indian architectural 
purposes than any branch of European archaeology can be. 
Hut if there are still ali ve in India descendants of the very 
men who built Fatehpur-Slkrl, Agra, and Delhi, practising 
a living tradition which has flourished Tor 2,000 years, and 
produced some of the: finest architecture the world lias 
known, surely it should be not only the obvious dutv of 
official architects in India, but their greatest privilege and 
lt>y, to associate themselves with these men as fellow artists 
and craftsmen. 

This is also a question which the architectural and 
artistic associations of this country, in the interests of art 
and craft, and the Government of India as the guardian 
of India's intellectual, moral, and material interests, should 
not allow to remain in dispute. If the Indian building 
eraJt tuts really become practically extinct in fifty years 
of our Public Works’ administration, it is the obvious duty 
of the Government to investigate the matter thoroughly, 
and find out the reasons for tile grievous injury wr. have 
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inflicted upon India; for during those fifty years we have 
made architecture an official monopoly, and we cannot 
escape responsibility in the matter by saying that Indians 
have been worse sinners titan ourselves. If, on the other 
hand, it is true, ns I maintain, that India still has ;i strong 
living tradition of art and craft, only needing a new stimulus 
to revive its former vigour, it is slid more the duty of the 
Government to use this great and unique occasion to prove 
that official declarations of sympathy are not empty words. 

One of the most extraordinary archaeological arguments 
put forward in the Pall Mall Gazette Report was that the 
Mogul style of building would not provide a suitable setting 
for statuary— 4i Even a statue of the Sovereign by whose 
commands the city was built could not be erected in the 
streets without incongruity "—so our poor British sculptors 
would lose many commissions! But if the King-Emperor 
himself felt no incongruity in being throned in person at 
the Delhi Durbar under a Mogul canopy, why should 
Anglo-Indian officials object to placing a statue of His 
Majesty in an Indian setting y The Mogul style is only 
incompatible with statuary because the orthodox Musal- 
man interpreted the Mosaic law eiut strictly or more 
literally than Christian artists have done. It is not. how¬ 
ever, proposed to engage Muhammadan architects to design 
these buildings- Architecturally the Muhammadans made 
ample provision for statuary in their buildings. The mthrJft 
of an Indian mosque is generally only a Hindu niche with 
the statin left out. 

Mr. Herbert Baker, in a recent article in The Times, 
written in support of the Delhi expens, argues archeo¬ 
logical!) that all that is most practical For modern purposes 
in Indian architecture is what Fergusson calls " Indo- 
Saracenic.” and therefore is as much foreign to India as 
the Renaissance. That is the usual attitude <>f Western 
critics towards Indian art—they take out what they think 
good of it, label it with a Western name, and then condemn 
the rest as worthless. Surely it ts time that British arrhi- 
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letis and artists. like 10 F rench and German, began to take 
the trouble 10 study Indian art seriously for themselves, 
instead of accepting as gospel all that arch zoologists 
have written about it. and satisfying themselves with 
what they see of it at Bloomsbury and South Kensington. 
It would take more than one lecture to correct all the 
errors of Eergnsson and other archaeologists, and as 
l hopr to throw* much new light on the history of Indian 
architecture in a book 1 am writing. 1 will content myself 
now with saying that FergtfasotTs account of the origin 
and development of Muhammadan architecture in India 
is altogether misleading. Mogul architecture, and all 
Muhammadan styles in India, are truly Indian in every 
sense—nm Saracenic, They were not foreign imports* 
lions, but -i progressive development of the Hindu budding 
tradition adapting itself to Muhammadan taste and mode 
of life. Until now, there has been no break in the Indian 
building tradition for more than j.tXXJ years, and the tact 
that the- slow-thinking Anglo-Saxon is the first of the many 
foreign races which have established themselves in India to 
find it useless is no credit cither to British rule or to our 
architectural capacity. 

There is a very excellent rule that Indian civilians and 
other European officers in India have to make themselves 
acquainted with the vernacular languages, so that they may 
understand and make themsch t > understood by the Indian 
people with whom they come in contact. Why. then, should 
architects and artists who are sent out to India in the service 
of the State be absolved from learning the an-language of 
the country, and insist that it is of no consequence that 
Indian artists and craftsmen with whom they must be 
associated neither understand nor are understood by them ? 

Oh, we are told that the new I >dhi is to be the centre of 
a Western, nut an Oriental rule, and that if European pro¬ 
fessional architects attempted to learn the Indian architec¬ 
tural language they would speak it so badly that British 
prestige would sutler, their professional reputation would be 
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ruined, and Anglo-Indians would lx; shocked at seeing the 
debased Indian style which would result from the attempt 
of European architects to arriveai a real understanding with 
Indian craftsmen. 

The Government of India is British Government, but 
' '<reai Britain is responsible to the civilized world that she 
does not ignorantly or wantonly destroy the great intellec¬ 
tual and artistic inheritance which India now possesses, not 
only in her splendid ancient monuments but in the skill of 
her mastcr-crofismen. The new Delhi is not for Europeans 
only, neither was the Delhi Durbar. More than two-thirds 
of the people who will occupy the Government buddings at 
Delhi will be Indians, not Europeans. The Indian tax¬ 
payer. not Great Britain, will pay the cost ot them ; Indian 
craftsmen will build them, A Renaissance budding built by 
Indian craftsmen cannot be otherwise than debased. It is 
not at all necessary that an Indian style should be debased 
by Indian craftsmen, because they will be directed by Euro¬ 
pean*. In any case, Anglo-Indian administrators have put 
op with so much debased European architecture in India 
already that it might be gratifying t-> our national pride to 
prove that Indian craftsmen can debase their own architec¬ 
ture as much as wr have done ours. If His Majesty's 
Ministers hi Whitehall can live in debased Renaissance 
buildings without loss of self-respect I do not think British 
prestige in India would suffer, or Anglo-Indian -esthetic 
susceptibilities be hurt, by building public offices in Delhi 
in a sty le which might be compared unfavourably with the 
masterpieces of the Mogul period. 

It would, moreover, be unjust to some of the very 
talented self-taughr architects who have attempted t<< under¬ 
stand Indian architecture, and to adapt it to modern depart¬ 
mental requirements, to describe their work as a failure. 
We may compitre it with the best work of the Mogul archi¬ 
tects, and say that it is lacking in many respects, A pro¬ 
fessional eye may detect in It faults which are inherent in 
the best amateur work But what modern Renaissance 
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buildings by our best professionals can challenge comparison 
wn_h the works of Peruzzi, Michel Angelo, or Sir Christopher 
Wren ? And if the Jaipur Museum, or the High Court of 
Madras, cannot compare with the masterpieces of the 
Moguls it lies with tht: professional architects to show that 
they can Orientalize their art better than the amateurs. 
The amateur architect may have sometimes embarrassed 
the Financial Department by not being able to cut their 
coat according to the departmental doth, but the most ex¬ 
travagant Government building in modern India is not one 
of those in an Indian or qua_si-Indian style, but the Military 
Secretariat Offices ill Calcutta, built in Renaissance style 
under Lord Cumin's direction, 

The latter building affords a very good (Hostradon of the 
process of carrying out Renaissance designs in J ndian 
buildings. I have no doubt that ttie distinguished architect 
who has prepared a Renaissance design for the Government 
House at Delhi will produce a very admirable architectural 
essay rin paper. But, just as a musical composer is entirely 
dependent upon itu sympathy and understanding of his 
orchestra for the effect of his compositions, so the success 
of any architectural design does not depend upon the archi¬ 
tect alone, but upon the sympathy and understanding of the 
builders and decorative craftsmen who carry out his paper 
designs. 

Now we are mid in the report which Mr. Lutyens has 
signed that the Secretary' of State has directed that the 
expenditure must be conducted with no tinge of wasteful* 
ness; that will preclude the possibility of importing into 
India a whole army of European craftsmen and overseers 
trained in Renaissance ideas of an aud craft, even if that 
plan could lie reconciled with thr Government of India's 
• icciarai ions of sy mpathy with Indian craftsmen. It would 
likewise rule out tht possibility of having the greater part 
of the decorative work executed in England by British 
craftsmen, and shipped .jut to India. The only alternative 
will be to employ Indian craftsmen to whom the Renaissance 
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style is as the Greek and Latin tongue—'totally incompre¬ 
hensible, The result will lx:, as it was in die case of Lund 
Curzon's Calcutta building, and as i t will be in any so-called 
Renaissance building in India, whoever the architects may 
be. like leaching a skilled Indian musician to play the 
pianoforte or harmonium—that is, you bribe him by a higher 
wage to murder his own art. You will have debased 
Renaissance at ten or twenty times the cost of good 
Indian art. 

1 notice that, following the precedent ser by Lord Curzon 
in the case of the Military Secretariat Offices in Calcutta, 
the Govertutieat of India have invited architects and others 
residing in India to submit competitive designs for some of 
the new buildings at Delhi, without committing themselves 
in the question of style. To those who arc ignorant of 
Endian conditions this might seem like a free and open test 
for calling out the best talent of India, European as well as 
Indian. Practically, it means nothing of the kind. Indian 
master-builders can prepare designs in their own way—and 
in an excellent architectural way—but they do not read 
Government notifications ; their method of drawing differs 
from European modem practice, and under British Govern¬ 
ment they have never been allowed opportunities of under¬ 
standing departmental requirements with regard to the 
designs of public buildings. The competition, then, is -i 
strictly limited one for European architects residing in India, 
and the Govern it lent have been entirely misled by their de¬ 
partmental advisers if they believe otherwise. Moreover, m 
the last competition, it was dearly indicated that only Renais¬ 
sance designs would be accepted, far when the official expert 
judges met, they discovered that the selection of the first 
lirkre was reserved by the Viceroy himself, who gave it 
to the only Renaissance design submitted, not because hi; 
thought it Lfir. best design, but because he considered 
Renaissance the only suitable style lor Calcutta, Now wc 
are told that Renaissance is the only suitable styleffor Delhi 
also. Indian architecture is apparently to lie left to the 
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patronage of the Native States, to whom we are constantly 
preaching their duty in this respect. 

Whether the town-planning experts have any hotter 
reasons for their recommendation than those given in the 
newspapers t do not know, hut I would like to quote what 
Professor l.ethaby. whom Mr Herbert Baker accepts as 
“ the best of alt authorities,” says regarding Renaissance 
architecture in tiLtrope : 

** It must, 1 think, he admitted by those who have in part 
understood the great primary styles, Greek or Gothic, that 
the R email-? a nee is the style of boredom. However beautiful 
single works may bc.it tends to be blind,puffy,and big-wiggy, 
Louis Qusitorze might have said of the art of his Court, as 
he did of the State: 1 It is myself.' Its highest inspiration 
was good taste; it was architect's architecture- Splendid 
works were wrought, even in the age of its gloomy maturity, 
by Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, and Wren, but as a w hole it 
seems to be die art of an age of Indigestion. There are 
things in Nature—a dewy morning, a snowy peak, a dear 
stream—which are ever and again more wonderful than we 
had remembered, A true work of art always has some¬ 
thing of this surprising Ireshness; but tile Renaissance, as 
a whole, lacked the spirit of life- Gothic an witnesses to a 
nation in training, hunters, craftsmen, athletes ; the Renais¬ 
sance is the art of scholars, courtiers, and the connoisseurship 
of middlemen. The architects of the new Delhi may he 
abte to equal or surpass the highest achievements of the 
Renaissance, but a style with such characteristics can never 
provide the most adequate expression of the genius of British 
rule in India. The big-wiggy official who suffers from 
indigestion need not be embodied in the stones of the nets 
Delhi—we have enough of him in the flesh everywhere! 

The Timet a short time ago sente rufous! y declared that 
the Renaissance was the style of the modem civilized world. 
If this be so, should we regard it as a matter for congratula¬ 
tion. or .ts an alarming symptom of the civilized world s 
artistic bankruptcy, ami iff the approaching rdnpse into 
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barbarism, which Lord Rosebery fears is in store for os? 
We -ire told also that the Renaissance is the architecture of 
reason. Bui imagination is required to make architecture 
an art. and if rhe architects of Europe have only one 
idea left, they could not do better than refresh their 
exhausted imaginations at the fountain of Asiatic civilization. 
Personally, though 1 am prepared to argue this question 
technically or aesthetically, I think that the New Delhi 
architecture should be debated, not as a question of taste 
or style, but as a matter of right conduct and wise policy. 
The Gn-'-k esthetic, which wr profess to loll lav, teaches 
that if :ir; has a wrong ethical basis it rests upon a fakr- 
and uustfc foundation. We are trustees for India’s intel¬ 
lectual and material possessions; wc have I mperial pledges 
to fulfil. India, the real India, needs a Renaissance of her 
own art. Is it consistent with British justice and British 
honour to spend Indian revenues only for the good of 
British art ami British trade ? Whatever the Renaissance 
may mean to us, it means only one thing in India—the 
ruin of Indian craftsmanship, the intellectual impoverish¬ 
ment of the '-ducated classes, and the strangling of Indian 
art. It is not politic to assume that because the larger 
section of what we call the educate*:! is content to join us in 
that proceeding, trusting in our superior taste and w isdom, 
or because independent Asiatic countries like Japan and 
China itsav seem bent on following the same fiicilii desceustts 
At that « e are justified in disregarding the better sense 
of Europe and of Asia in this matter. Europe, and 
America also, arc fast awakening to a sense of the great¬ 
ness of Indian art—painting, sculpture and architecture—and 
whatever specious arguments we may bring forward Tor 
leaving Indian art to starve on this unique occasion, as we 
have done before, while we provide a rich feast tor British 
art and British trade, we shall nut escape their condemna¬ 
tion by saying that our experts told us we were doing right 
Neither will India regard a one-sided inquiry and a one¬ 
sided competition as a fulfilment of solemn pledges given. 
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that on this occasion the claims of Indian an will be 
carefully considered. The India of the fall Hat that 
monstrous symbol of Western barbarism (or the Hat o! the 
modern civilized world)—“may not care tor these things , 
but there is another India, not so articulate, which, white 
willing to learn all that Europe has to teach, suit dings 
proudly to tier own spiritual and intellectual heritage as her 
most precious possession. You may call this India medieval 
and uncivilized if you will, but it is upon the goodwill of 
this India that the security or the British raj depends. In 
the hour of England's peril, if this India bold?aloof through 
distrust or resentment, the India of the Fall Hat will not 
help us much. 

On this point I should like to quote a passage from a 
very admirable scries of articles in the Datum Marine of 
Calcutta, which should be read by all who wish to under¬ 
stand the Indian point of view. It says: " In this matter 
the responsible authorities need to recognize that there are 
nt the present moment two indicts-—the India of the Indent 
leaders, and the: India of the Indian people —and that the two 
India* are emotionally (and therefore essentially) not homo¬ 
geneous. Tht educated intellect of India has been, and Is 
being, progressively captured by European Rationalism, 
and has been more or less successful In starting a European 
movement in this country—a movement in which the 
leaders and thetr intelligence and capacity are necessarily of 
supreme importance. Bui the heart of India, its jjassiun, 
its emotional enthusiasms, have not been and cannot be, as 
far as we can see, captured by the idea of the Europeaniza¬ 
tion of the country. The heart of India is represented by 
the India of the Indian people abiding by thi Indian tradi¬ 
tions, and it is not represented by the India of the Indian 
leaders governed by European methods and practices, 

11 The ideal of Indian Imperialism, or the ideal of Indian 
unity, realized through a whole-hearted devotion and 
surrender to the ideal Monarch—such an ideal of Im¬ 
perialism (or call It Nationalism, tf you like (—though it 
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might [ten perhaps lend itself to the principles of a latter- 
day democratic Nationalism affected by the India cf the 
Indian leaders—has, nevertheless, been the traditional ideal 
dear to the heart of India—the India of the Indian people, 
And it is this India, representing the larger par: of the 
country, which needs to be approached and taken by the 
hand to co-operate with the Government in the grand 
Imperial scheme, of which the creation of a new capital at 
India's Imperial City may fittingly represent the beginning. 
The building of the Imperial Capital at Delhi thus places in 
the hands of the Government a mighty and beneficent in¬ 
strument, by whose aid the Government can, if it chooses, 
direct and regulate the course of Indian Unity along tradi¬ 
tional lines, ind also realize in iu> favour an enormous acces¬ 
sion of popular good-will.'" 

Looking at the question from a purely business point of 
view, h> it business-like—in the real interest either of British 
an or British trade—to precipitate the ruin of Indian art 
and handicraft, or are we not thereby foolishly killing the 
goose which lays the golden eggs, or making her so dis¬ 
contented that she will tint lav? Do we, in the long 
run. make British administration easier by blocking up all 
the best avenues of artistic employment, official and private, 
for 1 ndians, and by educating them only as clerks, lawyers, 
and journalists ? Or do wt not thereby directly increase 
the economic pressure which drives so many into the byways 
of sedition, and lay up for our posterity difficulties far greater 
than those we have dealt with already ? 

What alternative is there to the proposals of the official 
experts ? I think the case should be dear enough to any¬ 
one who knows India artistically: The Government of 
India having, for the last fifty years, neglected to take 
stock of its artistic and economic resources, finds itself 
totally unprepared lor the present unique opportunity of 
using them. The India Office provides it with expert 
advisers who have no expert knowledge of Indian archi¬ 
tecture. Indian art. or Indian craft, living or dead. They 
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naturally elect 10 follow' Macaulay s lead and vote for 
British art and British trade, a result which will no doubt 
be considered eminently satisfactory from the British point 
ot view* But now let the Indian case be presented in an 
equally export way, and from both an economic and artistic 
point of view. 1 have already suggested a practical method 
of obtaining reliable data as to tiir- cost of building in fvu 
Indian style. We want, also, reliable data as io the artistic 
capacity ot modern Endian master-builders. To seek to 
obtain this by a competition arranged only for European 
architects is an absurdity Last year, at the instance of 
the India Society, the A rch;co!ngjcal Survey of India began 
to take stock of the work of living Indian master-builders. 

I have not been able to ascertain how far this inquiry has 
gone, but obviously for practical architectural purposes it 
should be conducted by expert architects rather than by 
arch ecological experts. Let the Government of India, in 
the coming cold season* instruct one or two architects, 
preferably with Indian experience, to continue this inquiry, 
using the materials already collected. Let the rulers of 
Native States, to which the best 1 rid ian builders have been 
driven by the unsympathetic policy of the British Public 
Works Department, be invited to join in fulfilling the King- 
Emperors desire that the new Delhi shall he worthy of the 
old nne- 1 am sure that they would joyfully respond, ami 
in six months time there wnuld be available ample artistic 
material, representative of the living building-craft of India, 
for the European architect- to consider. Then, if rhe 
living Indian art should U? found unworthy of the new' 
Delhi, there is still Indian archaeology to fall Pitck upon, 
and if one British architect ts unwilling to Orientalize his style 
ntui adapt his methods to the principles or tin: greatest 
European builders, another might be found to do so, 

A new Delhi built in this way, with the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the Indian Princes and the Indian people, 
would be a more worthy capital of the Empire than any 
British one-man show, however admirable that might be 
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in its own way. It would prove that Indian and British 
Imperial interests are not antagonistic, but realty and trulj 
identical The new city would arouse no bitter feelings, 
but recall the happiest associations of the older ones, and 
appeal to the imagination of India as a symbol of British 
justice and honour, and a monument of the wisdom of 
British Imperial policy. In this way Europe would give 
India of her best, and use. both for her own and India's, 
advancement, all the resources of Indian culture and 
practical experience. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER* 

A Mt.Efisfl of the Eul India Association was bdd on Monday, October j i, 
i i,i j . j. 1 the Canon Hall. Wnttmlmifr, at which j paper was fend bj 
ili- E. B, liareU. (late Principal of the Calcutta School of An), 
entitled "The Bunding of the S«* iJelhi." Sir Arundd T, Arundel 
txcupied i he chair, and the following ladies and gentlemen were jtnscnv* 
H.H Lai-Rani Sir Bhiwmi Sing Bahadur of Jhalawai,K.c.b.1,,Sir George 
Birdwoixi, (WC.I.IL, Sir l-ctlie Piobyn, e-.C.v.o,, Sir Manchcijee M. Bhaw- 
naggnx, k.C.i**., Sir j. D* Rees, K.ct.r.. c.v.n,, m.p., Sir (itiilfonl 

Lindsey Moles worth, K.C.I.E., Sir Bradford Leslie, K at, Colond Sir 
Swinwsti Jacob, k.c.i.e., Sir Robert Pulton* li_d. h Sir Leslie Porter, K.cxl*, 
lad) Porter, C- R, Buck land. Esq., C.I.E.. the Hem. Mr. Justice Caspers*. 
Colonel -V. F. Laughton. c.n.. Ml. A. Portecxin. c.rx.. Colonel Hugh 
Pears.:. [jcoteiuitrtCoTnfiel A. g, Roberts, Mr- 5 Highy, l i r., Mr. [t, 
Tyabjl, i.ni, Mi. S- H* Kicinautle, l-C-S, Surgeon-General Eviit, cu., 
Mr. IlmttmjJi Ouhaab, Min McLeod, Mr. W. H. Christie, .Mr. f». T. 
Wakh, Mr. W, H, Brown, 14cutenant Holies ton, Mr. E. Benedict, 
Mr. H, B. Molesworth. Mr, and Mr*. W. F. tVestbm.uk, Mr, M. M- 
Guuini*. Mr. E. J* LutyeiB, lh* Rev. Hr. Aglionby, Mojot Gcnml Miller, 
Mr. G C Whitworth, I >r. Bhabba, Mr. T. W Rclieston, Mr, and Mrs. 

W M Tun, Captain -ywinron, Mis. Hard I and Miss With, Mr ,md Mrs, 
Vi' VV, Guilt Id, Thakur Shu lessrajunghji >ee*txli;i. Mr. V. B. VH»kai, 
Mr. 1. K, Bhjfidari, Mr A. K, 11 turn do. Mr. Sundtiiu Raja. Mr. and 
Mn K, A* Leslie Moore. Mr, R* F. Chisholm. Mr* UouaJd K Kdd, 
Mr*. Hitting*, Mn. Bean. Mrs Purnell, *Mt. Colman P. Hyman. Mi I '. H. 
Brown* Mr* J. fi. I'm nine tun. Mr. and Mix R, IL Eorrcw, Min Mill, 
Mf* IL R. Cook. Sirs* Cook, Mr* J C. R, Johnston, Mr. Campbell, 
Ml, and Mrs. Petty Brown, Mm* Wbalkj Wkfcharn, Mr. W | Vieret, 
ME* Johosost, Mr*. Ilauki. Mr. Olieer Gaum. Mr, and Mn. Aylmer C. 
Siftmg. Mr. Hermann A, Haines, Miw M Athwart b, the Rev. Lionel & 
L**!*, Mr H. B. Wright, Mr I-. Grubb, .Mr. Sparling Hadwyq, Mr, 
Frernamk* Mb* l>. A. Stepney, u.n, Mrs. Sayer, Pimdil Shyam Shankar, 
M-.u Elencir Kowe. Hr. John Pollen, c.f.f., Hqn. Secretary. 
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The S^ hm^hy: i^ditb umi gcnlbrnief!, * have great pleasure in 
itiffitminji voij that Sir Arundel T. Arundel ha* very kindly consented to 
tike the chair ih\^ evening. 

1 number of letters of apology for inability to Attend were then read try 
the. Senctirj* 

The Cmmtt.ift: ladies and ^endemem t ZQW apologize most pro¬ 
foundly for find mg myself in ibis position. I came here to-day without 
.iny intention tA or of raking pan in ihe discussion, because T am 

nos jii expert in architecture, and 1 hoped that wo shutild have had in ihc 
diair to-day une of the gentlemen whose naitre* have been read out to you 
by Hr, Pctim. that we ihmld have an expert in the chair, as well ns cem- 
trihatkims towards this dittuv iun by caper h atnongst iHe audience. The very 
lew utaejviLEioira I shall have to make to you I feel are made by a person 
who i* entirely ignorant of the .ubje^t. hat fhere are many tuhjecis on 
which many of int are entirely uninformed as far as technical kftowL&dge ii 
concerned and *ttll <ve do nut hesitate :u expire our opinions about Lb™. 
Probably none pf u$ are mcinroiogim ami yei we all express our opinions 
about ihe weather without the slightest hesitation. Perhaps my opniora 
on the subject of architecture are about equal lo the opinions and 
prophecies dial arc icry frequently expressed ala-out tlm weather 

I have read with the grates* interest Mr. Ha veils paper. although 
I must say 1 4hinh it Lt very technical, and upan a very dilfictilt subjecL 
I do nut quite n nek c si a ml the kind of archl lecture which Mr* Hawdtl 
■vuild fecouimend for the ctafuiruciion df the buildmgi in Delhi Then* 
with regard to what fa going m in I k-ihi it>df. 1 m mt **) that ! take 
peminally rather a gloomy vie* Of the future. Perhap* 1 may |*j |«et 
ertrifed to give one reason why 1 take rathrr x despondent vie* of she 
position there* Close by here thwe is a new budding* recent ly erected 
the Church House of the Wesleyan community. | hope I am not using 
too strong language, but I think to my untutored tmnd ft is one uf the 
ugliest build1 have over seen. Looked at from j distance i: -corns 
to me ^omewhiaS like a reverberating fcrnace; with i kind ot ^itt busby uu 
the fummih which might be the exit of die 0Junes from the cupola. 
Looked at tram below there seem* to be —I think J myself counted h. 
many—-ten shields, which look as if they were intended for coats of aima. 
and fin it which look like escutcheons and the the of which I cannot we 
There are one m two exiiaovdinaEj- window*—the segtftEtm of curies— 
and up absvc on tint dome there ire cerium tmall openings which look 
nt-iy much like those place* where yon may look in and sc*- the molten 
metal in the I a mace boiling and bubliling srithitb * am informed — I do 
dot know: I maybe incorrect—that the architect of this budding which 
I do not admire is one ut the Committee appointed to recommend and 
decide upon the architecture of the City of Pcllm and if thus i-. the cose, 
dice 1 think my gloomy view fa not unnatural, lYihaps Mtntone who is 
re*U> informed on the mbjeci pf metlitmure will tell me I am entirely 
wrung, Then theft fa anther iw>inl I ouitbl lo men [bin with regard to 
she Delhi Committee. and that fa thin we know ihai the Gotemnignt is 
often upbraided for taking ton krrrg over its decision^ but in ihh ave 
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I am inclined to think l he Government liave been in too great a hurry, 
Instead -jf dcflbeimucrg, for u considerable tune over tine scheme, and 
taking ibe upuilcuB of such auiiiuriu^ as Mf. Havel3 will ttll Lii About in 
Iie* paper* the thing seems to hare been rucked, and 1 only hope that the 
foreboding! which mhk <J us here feel about if will not lie Justified by ihe 
fetal I ju U-siN these very lew im^iioa pbftervalram i niuai conclude, md 
I now full upon toe reader of the paper to deal with hisiuhject. f Applause.) 
The paper wa* then read by Nfw, Havelu 

The Cii MttMo?* Indies and genu k men,we hare hud a most iitterciting 
[lajK'f from Mr. Havel l, written m hit lucid and incisive style, and based 
upon his tong and wide experience of Indian art und architecture, and I 
hope (he difcuftiun which follows will be of etinieresL May I *aj 
thin„ in inviting discussion, we request that the speeches be limited so ten 
rnhstues. 

^ik iiE£HU#L Bjm)WOai.\|b opening the duetissicm, said : While grading 
wiih the principle* labkh Mr, Hareir* ctitiristns of ihe alleged proposal* 
of Tii - i iMvcmimuii of India wen JM*cd* he deplored the shrewish. ie^y 
spirit by which they w«c manifestly inspired, and all the tuure because 
there w.-re, a* yet, no icEkuii designs before toe public ftiT the planning out 
und building-up of the new 1 >dhi. Mr. Hard l 1 * crmckm*, and the lecture 
itmM* were altogether preratture* and this fact painfiiHy emphasized the 
impression of ibe prejudice by which shty were so pronouncedly fm>fnpteeL 
h was a well sn admirmbly wiiucn paper, and most miLTestiuc in jti illufr- 
irjtiotiis, from the hiiitny of architecture in India* of the principles that 
had determined llr evolution so Ihut dpUniry, and, in Lulu, had themselves 
1-i.^n modified thereby- Hut the possible pood cffceis of the lecture were 
“profan'd and tnarrVt ‘—and thus E|uUc opart from ils being io strangely 
“■ithj previoni *—by iht -uarilTi^ meer-n^, sniggering* and vettings 
nnd ionrtihgs ai Ehe Govenitwtil of India, and the picjwteoudy 
pontifical snubbing* of them, rommingkd wito its currant throughout us 
PL-ttilunt and fretful course- Mf, I la veil tai i retired official id the 
Government of India, and the last permit who touuld have behaved so 
ungntcbu«t>\ anri^ he would add, so ungenerously, toward them. Speaking 
for himself* he (Sit George) h$d the greilcir confidence that thq desr-ns qf 
the Government of India for the new Delhi would prove* when published, 
fully worthy of tor future Impend capital of India- And why? Hie 
Durbar STj>djjLimiLLjTK uanilemng ibc capital to Delhi, wan a marirr-stioltc 
ni ^ennii thai liad held fiylia spellbound ever stticc—toe stipremc touch 
it irna^inaifOU in the Government o{ India io ad his own lifetime tnd Ire 
tell -.in*lied that toe men whij had worked iluu stiagic were ap^lilr of 
doing everything ikm il «jfi-;emcd Imperkl xiiiuitUftTaton to do to ctoture 
toe new Delhi betn^ in all rc^ptrvis worthy of ihe hbturkal Delhi for Dcliti] 
ot the Muslims of lrrdia t ami I he legendary IkJii of the herokaJ age of the 
llEmiu^ ihmndve* It wat certain lhat (bey hid rnnriderctt ill the pre 
doiumaring facTDri of ibe problem tjdbrc thm* vudi us the commanding 
and icadily Uefeo^tok potman of the she, iis-stlubriif nod perennial supply 
mS water, and its cajcibiUty* at a pinch, of relfcupjrirt *n the way of vegt- 
Eabieufid other staple food*, and its djnplitudc of ajjacLousness as lire /mute 
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cunirc of [be tuiliury adilmusLf aiioo of India to peace war. A% iu ibe 
whlictturc, the G overturn: m bad already done precisely the rij*M thing l 
for they had. it i j- -jut. ice ted a- their at chi let' one who comtutfuted 
ibe acctpMiiois of <hc whole profession* awl he umktMOod firm I hey hail 
Iiifi lhr decision of she wxed furtftem "i iKe «tlyk* Egoist,' ' ** be 

adopted uhr^ibsEcly in hb discretion* In architecture the dfehirc i *a* 
(be finf doidcntium, anil the lJ :tv e, u ccmiparatvircl). *cc\.mlaty mb 
Etdcraticm. He nnly hoped that the Gtivemrntnt mere leaving 'be ex¬ 
penditure on the archittruiTe also in the diBcretrofi of their architect. They 
in list build the new Delhi without any lb tag hi of sordid tlmtinp- 1 hey 
matt iiuiid it m t be spirit <rf King Solomon la to the glory of God. Archi¬ 
tecture, I he first and the grtr-ire*! qf the fitse mire* ori^matcei in wor&bifs and 
was canicd to 115 highevl ^Luty in die worship of Chaldea and Assyria* 
ond Egypt* and of Judea, and of Greece tud Roman Italy ; and where and 
when it ceajgd u* be worshipful, it C'. ^ed to be archillinie -i*- ±n m En 
the iiu-,?k ol FMirns :[ is wcitieij . "Except th«- Lord build the htmw. they 
labour in vain ilia* builii ia and in ibr Koran : “Only he who buibL in 
the fear of God. anil to Ht% glory, build:, etidurinjdy^* b is us rtm in- 
sttncttrdy and ^pontaneruar.ly devout arid high toulcil and tulS-hL-ifml 
spirit we tmj’.i build the new Delhr i^t an clcinaJ niuiCf even a* baby loft 
nod Nineveh, and Thebe* and Memphis and Athena and Route* and the 
Jerusalem of David and! Solomon, were budded M Wfctk about Zion, and 
go round about her. jw /t^r/ krt fadm&titt - ralftc up her 

palace* ■ that they may tell of it to them that come after you/" If wit 
lay the foundalions of new Delhi 10 Ihia tsjrtru* wc may be i Ofifideni of 
lifting its [lead =1000 with sboutin^i of Joy: ^ Gr*c* unto U !! Omc 
unto it T The building of * my, and partkadirty tine bying down of iu 
foundalkini and the lifting tip of ha hcidatanes, ha*, from the earheM ajif** 
been 4 most solemn religious rite among all lire hforojcaj 1 ncra of the old 
wotld. Our word "urban “ e£ from tho Ijlm word "urbsT a eitj or town* 
and connate with " orbi*, ‘ the world, and Jt arvui t M a field ; all s he*c t-itin 
words being derived from "aro / 1 1 plough, and referring directly in the 
case of " urhs/' and indirectly in the case of ^ or bis." to ihts pk ftfw,ii 
COWlra/* the curved de orbicular aunows traced by the plough to toutA 
the circuit of die walla of * projected city. Where the gales were 10 he 
the fjlmiih wai lifted up— *" poritd — for so many paircv whemi the 
Latin wq«I 11 (ic.rta. TF a gate way, T'lie walla of a dry were throughout thetr 
dmumfcrcticcsacrtd^ajid c&]>eciaj fanrtity wu altnchfd tu it> gateway, and 
for flumy rca^otu, of which ihie mtm ^^iularly impmtve was in it* bcim^ 
in ihe case of fc^edfied ci^fea.a ~ iic reTygefor those who liail killed an^nir 
HEijwjr^ frotu the pursuing “awnger of blood.'' r l"he title <d " I he 
Sublime Pont: of "the St^Hns of the Turkish Empire has direct reference 
ro the of Oriental dins ai nrM t iuggeviive T ^nd, altenrartk 

lypiial itf divine iVumDlon, Mi^hs, Majesty, USoryp Fraisc, Holiness, Jtfliuee, 
|udgjnem t and Stay. The inforraaimn to be found in ihe flible 01 the 
building of the Temple of JetiiaaieBJ, and of the mri^bbuunng royal T'alace 
by Kmg Stikunofl, jnd of ihv rebuilding of ihe Temple, imd of tbi; walls 
a ft E f yatea of Jcrxiidcui under the tiueciioti uf * |i Ein-Xchdukk 1 and ihr 
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Tlfbii of iht iujw fee ui-i lent* in the Book of R^vdaiion, aifiird driving 
evidence of the religious -spiril in which the planning and cortUrccrion 
ti( cities biu everywhere been ondenakcG throughout the undent—the 
L till ancient —East; and wilts a ran sequent largesse of expenditure that, 10 
:ht *ccukmed mind gf the modern West* scorns 10 xavou* of criminal 
exrnivaganee, it is ia ihe gaits of the gorgeous palace &f Solomon, and 
of the glorious Temple that rose beside it* that the words ol Psalm 
file addressed: M Lift tip juur heads* O ye gates* and be yc lift tip, ye 
t ^fiLuiing doom These ate some txsm 1 extracts t from the urcha^logy 
<d ^chiictmre for which Mr, fcfavdl tuu esptrHed such peetisb and 
Philistine CMMifti; for if i* In such traditions thus rhe highest inspira¬ 
tion* oftiM «&! architecture haw been found in l he past, itul will be (bund 
tmunore- 4nil more than cvtrr before—in the future 

Tic (Sir Gcorcie Birdwood) would not pursue Mr. Have!J into my of The 
particular predications propounded by him of the indigenous on gins of all 
Indian juxMlecture [ iVranian, Egyptian* * Chaldean, Assyrian, Persian, 
Gttjck, and Sa racen ic—ha understood Mr + HaveH to make no ^imtifi canons] 
except in the case of two of In* stuemedta in stippuri of this tliesti. 
1 he first wa= that Mahmud of Ghajni, when returning from toia raids into 
India. look I ■ ;■ ck with him to Afghanistan a number of Indian craft•sjifliOn* 
This would, indeed, Jdc in oodfomuiy with, tlic usiml practice Asiatic con- 
quCfofs: and we know also that Mahmud of Ghuuii bad 4 keen eye for 
g«W m£chhmmt r and Homptuary 11 object* dWt/' Bui he had rad a 
deal in the past sixty ysan and more about Mahmud of GtuunJ t and 
although hii memory now was not only weak p but deranged also, he mo*! 
* 4 y ibai he could not recall any explicit maiemeiil, in idl hi" Trading, of 
Mahmud ofGh&xni having dragged Indian crau preoot^uer him to Ghaacii 
Pr ihc Ijurldinj^ - d hi&■* Manque of the Cclcsiiat Bride " there* The second 
of Mr* Mavcir? smiemenis tha! had pmtled him sv]Li ihat ill Indian inchi- 
r«Ture was oi atxingioal Indian imitation and consummation. He would 
say nothing *| the rtiigiouH architecture uf India - Buddhistic, Hindu* qi 
Muslim*—nor of the civil architecture of India, tha: Is of pih<_i^ T foruessea* 
and montimiMiLs. -o Far as they were truly nicbitecionk, the origins «f 
who h had now been determined,, past ^31 j^airmying, by Janies Fergu&tfl, 
m hii ^Hisu*ry oi Indian and Kasicrn Architecture," the revised mvc of 
which, rtUtcd by Mrs, Jaihes Burgee iir-iS Pfdfe^or Phene Spiers, was puh- 
ItiNtd by the Hoii^e of Murray only Vail year* AJI he did wan: to ask 

r_ ttc rref ptc? riwm ilia. 

Siw» Item! Urbs lunepitlq ; 

fm'U&t AatiUw L*i=i* 

Cujiu I'oir^ Ujjnue Crmat, 

Cwpu Jtim* Jjiiu-Viiniifc 
Cifjin Limoi Hc:» FsUtrM. 1 ’ 

11 *st Cl*' ¥in- trt i M I', Cato, ; Ckoii. ^ x*i P 

IV'irtfTiu in iJ , Dirt,-i^r=n, *li. Hgp-EuiHi. i. icjhX,, t t 4* ; rurrf, ” St,: 

PuiMBki'. j }t. 10. 1. if. .J, *ii, a P«da». ■' J-ylfc .'■- J. ? , ; u OJywn,.'* ™. t 4 s, 

u: . n»» “ Uvi/ 1 . rja *«. 77* - Him. nit. a. »k u , llMuch, ■* fiutciiiit r . 
Su=rN- »t t ; Vim>. » !|j ; Virgil, % y S? 5 tail ■ cmuilrcd oihcr nut. hiUkal auJ 

ni4ii p^f 
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Mi\ Tl.ivctl wai fc where, in hii opinhin, thcdoimntic Hindu ami Mu dim archi- 
ie*tiar?r of India original If anything. ii ihiiuld l* of absolute aiitoch- 

EhLrnr>sj-- cvoluibn, Rm he (Sir George Biru^ d) knew of only orjr type 

of Indian domcittir buildings that could be daifred as aicimralutt 
—namely. the hnu^ of the Hindus and I be Murium of the man time 
towns of India that had. always been directly connected with ihc im- 
memorial trade between India and Europe— overland, or ocean 
They had always gieutly tnteiosied him in Western hi din, mil h\% pre¬ 
sumption was lliaE they a bo. like so much of the nrifctgijy- and civic archi¬ 
tecture of India, wofe largely of afifln m^esimn. It ia impossible to 
dbujjguirii between the domestic homes «ri old BbtidLii* .uni nihet (ltd 
ltihan tijwtu up aud donn the western horr_ of the Adrhiu-, and the 
limnetic bun&ri m| old Bombay* ami Malum, jncI Surat, and llroiidr. and 
Baroda, 4ml Dieu, and Vingotlii and Ooa< and Pel^tiiu. .Sluila^rrep ftiuUta, 
and Poona M Vht other most widely spread type of damtatk building in 
India was the Bun^aluir, or fiaiig&ftf, f* rW lt Bengal style " nf house—a joomjr 
and utterly anpittufesque cottage with tin more pretension to architecture 
in it? design, mate rials, and iabrieaikm than the thatched mud ihtfitit* of 
the Carnatic, or the rccmngidir riv-roofi'd mud houses of the PaJihun, alt 
huddled together before the British ictikme-ut of the M^hratia country, 
Wilkin the ambit of a high mud wall £i a protection ayntnsl the 
Findhu.ria, and other marauding bandits. FIl- aske i these iwu questions 
simply in the hope of getting -ntihtwfeallvt and condusjte oaswers to them 
—if they are to be gotten* 

Finally, as n> the udnxeciure of this oe« L:dlii„ he (£tt George) would 
leave that, as he had already saiil, entirely to ihc elected architect, h will 
Ik: j: jhim; j garden diy, and an entienrhird camji. At a garden city its 
dinner may find his i n spiral ion tn she desorption of AyocOiya, th- capital 
of the heto of the fittmajrJmr t and a* an entrenched camp i r is tn be 
hr>(jcd that he may be able Hi gave BTchiieniutai eapre^ion where povtible 

—or at teasi iofdc touches of picuiresqinnc?* here and there—tn the 
design * of the military eAftMuers, The seam of the tc£a&ta$urfr r aod 
judicature, and genera] administration, and most of iht public buildings, 
would, he pmuiTLed* be to Lhe §LdirJ and j<ravc Roman “ style,' as 
modified in Pam, and a^uin In Sir Aston Webb 1 * admirable ndMpUtinfl 
wt it in Ihc icnpwuitft btodt nl Government Offices with which he has 
gamlted the PromsuriHE Road fading uUV of Buckingham Rakes intt^, 
Cir rarbtf up to, the entmnee to Charing Cnw. For M Garenuncni Huu*c f " 
lie himself could think of nothing mure Hibutdc titan the "style" <sf 
Buckingham Palace, with the Park fixeu restored a* jiropoied hy Sir Actors 
IVehh, and the open watem side of the four-iqiiart ground plan rlo&ed rn; for 
ihwGovernment Kouseil new 1 «e3hi must be ^ conmnedhtereiT r-’pesCt* 
and (elfHckfeiuiblt; in fart, a palatine citadel. Tima would work oui tn 
iotiicihing of the semblance of iheHadonal Ckllerf in Trafalgar ikjuirc, finch 
agsiTi^ nf the Town Mali Bombay, whh their solid basements, through 
which, in the caic at the ideal (idi emmen! Hoils?, should be the only 
entrance in it The itcncrui ap|Karoncc would be mure Grtekah iluui 
«ntl^ U a Ktciuti dusue could joujeh^w adiiei m d7\y .: -d 
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(jfpit ArcML-ctural dignity would Ire obtained, The style of the private 
rr.'udctiiA ? nhmikl he left U* oeeuvastime and chance. and individual ta^e, 
and urbitu, Lind even etc * utiicky determined : *>niy itv the case eil the olTsciah 
the Slaic wmild be the universal arid diw/ landlord Bui what his own 
mind Wii^ turret used mi was that a Christian Cttthcdral should be 
the architectural dints* nj the Delhi; and* if the Government of tatta 
will nut build it fur the Pmlcsuttl Church of Endianti, as by bw ottab* 
kiahsd, he hoped the Cat hoik Church flf Rome, the Ptop* of eieffial Rome 
himfdf, niH undertake the ennobline and sanctifying ctnprtft Noiwiih- 
itanding nf Peter** ;li Rotne p he would prefei the Gothic to the riassira) 
Romangtnw 14 fot n Christian Cathedral. The lofueM dome still dc^ct you 
in on yoursePi and those with yom and is ijujig suitable for a pagan piece 
ni wonhqx which brings the hidi gods down 10 you on Earth ; but Christian 
worship r.iLnCfi man up to .i5E ilic company of Heaven^ and ia most 
enttiuiclngiy typified by the Gothic spire But whatever the M style " of h, 
then: miiii bs a Christian Cathedral at Delhi. the cynosure of every eye fc in 
ordet that —m baa been -uggaurd U> me by tire reading ~if Sarojini S’asdu'* 
ne« volume* of pocmx 11 The Bird of Time 11 —day by day* ai ihf hour of 
evening prayer, with the Hindu ** Mnmy-yima t Naray-yaia 1 and the Psrnsi* 
“Ahuri Marda J atid the Muslim's al>, front all she minaret? of It km, 
“ A Stab ho At bar 1 A^iah hn Akhar f K may be ram minded the Christian's 
An^lur Salutaljon " Ave Miiria* gratia plena* Dominiis tecum . .. on pro 
nobis peccasonbu^ mmc et m horn mortis no=iru, Amen*" Thai is all. 
Sir BHAljirPHir LesLlfc said liuu it had afforded bins the greatest 
eLLjuyincTiE to listen to Mn Havocs cxrclkm Jthjiitss, and having cob 
side ml the mmtci a± an engines he wouM like to lav i it* ■■■ fds upon 
lh4U pan of chc uibjiHL Aceordlpg to the Sanitary Comnlij^miu:^' 
Delhi hrjdrd the list ^ the iwwt insanitary city oi the Punjab, 
and be hut often thought what mean* should be employed to improve the 
salubrity of the plsue- Wjjfe the gtou eajtntplc in their ininda of what 
had he^n done liy Colrmel IVnetlub during ihe ronitniciicm oi! the 
Pjnauii Cjuttl, in milking vtbM a hot bed of fever, dy^enlery, and 
otbiii tfopirat rnmplaintr into a ready ^akbnoui eliniate. i: would lie a 
^reiit pity if no attempt were made io do something of the kind in Delhi* 
where tern and plague were end bin tr. Vingm was a diseast of din, and 
It wai renaarkibie that is w&s imich less prevalent in owrudR whemthey 
licul perenttiaUf Itcwm# fiten- anil when: pjeopk bad tile of 

o|*n air dailijitg. In CaleuSia, where the i*eoplc bulled twkf? a day 
plaice hid never goi a fon-dnbL T he tnddcnct of jslagne in loitern 
va_4 one vtvtmb only of iliaj in sht Punjab. It had, therefore. 
Occurred to him dint the two objects would U obtained it they were to 
cm it vc si the Juifim river into j bke hf making a *cir *eroE 5 the nver 
a 4t!ort <kkanc4 be)o<* Sielhi^ thiii snppfc-.iir.^ the dangeroui malinal 
v*amp at p-t-^nt t\i Bring in the dry sciuon. By holding the water* ti^ it 
™*> jku hathiitg placa to be built on the lake from^e, and a* a 

^ Ai lht - v ,r ft 8 1! c4W ^ ri * Ihe msinintry cemdition of Delhi mmlark 
wtrfllH Iv trmvjved, L htire would iben tic no object In localiny> the new 
eiry three mile* iway ti wai u present Intended : it ootih} Isc built nn the 
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north side of and contiguous 10 13d Id proper, on the rile of the chit 
ffrtim s where there w» plenty of room. What III- would pTflpot* would 
be to liufcti n reclamation nn the face of ihc fake on the Ddld side, which 
w^mld then iarm a handftome wide boulevard with » fine sweeping curve, 
where the srcM building* could be urtclctL The Jake itself would be a 
very .unaitienut feattli** S whin# more beautiful could be conceived* 
and instead *>f having what he would call i dry-bone. city away In the 
desert, unattractive to any one^ they would have i Walty Ijcj*u tiftil city. 

He cniirdy agreed with what Mr, Havdl trad laid from I he arddiectural 
poms of view, and lie thought it would be a Imining frame to impow 
upon the peajricf of India lhis bi^wi^ Renaissance architecture. He 
hoped tta'nutlcr would be Hdufactrunly settled 'Applause.) 

Sut GtntroRD MorUKawoUTfl said lhat he considered it won Id he a 
great pEiy that the new city o I Ddhi should be built away from the old 
nt;, ihc pew -site bciag a comparatively banco md wratincliTe place In 
Iiis opinion Sir Bradford Italic had put forward a most admirable scheme, 
iivrl one which would make Delhi a wonderful place and lake away all 
troublesome exbtidg defects and would mike it til once a liealihp and 
salqbnons city by substituting a pure lake in the pbc e of a malmiuus 
swamp, Md the building* that would then be put up would be worthy of 
the capital of Delhi. (Bear, hear.) 

WiU R. I , Cu&noiM : Ufc and gentlemen: l h*iu Imened to Mr- 
HaveTs paper with ihe keenest interest; na me is better qualified 10 
apeak on tht subject be ha* chosen, anti hn f oura^e b ^T^al lo hss ability. 
To me it aeemi deplorable thu ft <|UMtif>n of this kind ihonld befitted 
by A Government order, t jgre- wilh all ibe main points brought forward 
by Me. HiavclL To impose the to-called Renaissance on Itidta seems to 
nm linl- rilon of an insult to the voiced* tterufeiinds of clever and capable 
aniranv who exist in that country, and who already jjos&hs thdr own iff* 
instincts Even were it posable to introduce Remufisamar inin Ddhi 
wrndd it take a stronger foothold in the country ihan Gothk in Homhay ? 
Imjjot^cbic b tiathir. in Bombay now -nrdy pacing away ! 

1 think Mr- Havel) Era nmunderstond whai Ferguson ftml by the 
itfin '■ Hindi»$»rrfloerLit tl He did not mean !he architectural outcome 
Of a fusion gt Haud>^? and Moslem workmen, but ihr nrtilliint of Hindoo 
workmen ftorkiut; under the direction* of Movleitis, jitti as we would 
describe many of our own works df * .Yngio ■ Indian Aeain, I think he 
\us used the tenn* ** rm ut rnf ’ and 11 prcdesvtomif M in a confusing way. 
He cites thu Mo*ciii 3 J at ley poor and ihr liialt l^cn:rt at Madras el& amaleui 
n*wki 1 hjul w of kid for some y- tJ ir- 4 in die South before I saw the woik* 
of Northern India, but when 1 did mb the JcypocW Mt tw mfl I thoti^bt it a 
in^dt ut creat btnuy and uvrhiufCtural merit. 1 r annul understxniL such 
work as thi* being classed ai amateur 1 'nte High Ctftut of Madras I have 
rum uen, hut the two gentlemen rcsponriblcfor it have since been employed 
by the public in the cansimdioti of many menionons works, and both are 
now by tijy own recommendation Licentiates of the Koyd lnstituliou of 
finish Architecta. 

\VMi die urccption of these |>oititf t concur heartily ht all Mr. Ifflrdl 
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ha* %aid ; indeed* I would go much fuTihui —1 would ask ihe geiukmen 
who tainted £ hi - corntiijitec, Whal do ihey mean by Renaissante ”- 5 
•' That n what we ah wJitt to know '*- H m. Sec.i They cannot -refer m 
the genuine jjrticle thai existed ind passed asray many y^arr ago ! They 
most refer to the ttuliiPFintik Jniitt-hood which nhiains in England and dfira? 
where ai she pmem moment. The neat fiichkecture of the present moment 
is feno-conerct^ We have ait aeen the colossal caye of sfieerl and eoneicie 
which foniift hie tub I building, and spcfculused on the fashion uF its clotting, 
and mosE of lls Have realized t li^ far! tlijttlfct Clover designers aod ■JtihceiS 
wrio ciotiiE it in the Renaissance fashion could with e*pial facility drevs 
it in cun -tyh, front modern kpmiesc to incfcnL Egyptian. Is this Jtkin- 
tkcp Renai t»ne£ ihe AiyJe (*^v [be m.irk !} which a lo hr fouled on 
India 1 C< raider the ahnudiiy ci| railing it ft style! t he rt-j'« K emits »- 
ftnr*" birilftn would have given their ear* to pof.^i our maitnaLs, and 
wnuid have shown iss how in use thetn ; whereas bound h) the strong 
emth >it 'vrhulastkliin aie as absurd in nrrhitectme as a motor-car manu- 
faefuret would be \t he put clockwork hordes so front of bis motorcar 10 
tic in uni ton wuh the stage-coach period Surely tfm Ciovemmt ut of India 
mighi flthw the naghre artisan to- dolhe the cage of flanchEtm* nrvd joistts 
tn hi* uwo way =o that he could lake a wholesome ife%ht eii Isis work* mul 
nos sink mid that si ate nt inertial alju-ry which kills every noble und 
mjiirmy 1 1 lough t Fowling lliia skin-deep fashion on an ancient art ink 
eujuiimnhif under the nitxn* of a "njk " cannot lurcmi—-it must kad to 
failurt A* a* i he native amu and mtiuit grasp the heating* of the 
case, a* wPQft at ihty realise the txctlltTjizc and great capabilitki nf steel 
amj concrete construct inti, they will mu away with [heir rnltn as surely a* 
their fort- fa I her* ran away with theft Moslem rulers, and evolve a -rue 
style* irs then- turn* Ehr-w as whai can b* done wi:h she valuable 
materials we now rake sndi triabmaie pains io conceal with ichdjfftic 
Iilwboodi, 

Thakur Sum Jsssuysmotijt Setsoxuft, editor of the A'ur/ut iltrdd w 
taul he did not speak one with any knowledge ui ntefifteetUtc, but 
sjMikt untply on behalf of his c^xmlrrmca He w*s lu^riicd i ^ find that 
none of ihc fWcCedio^ *peakers had dealt with the qtleitlON fti to what 
weri the -LjLwti for the discuisiun, arid kr whom, by whom, and *i whose 
were ibe new buildings rn Delhi being built, 1i w*s dqdanhk 
to bo* ibc fieuplc of India were rgniaed in- mustvr-, i;om:cming 

ibciii&c: r .Trs urn! hc iho^ht that they csriiLnSy ought ^o be i^ t ;en imo 
comirktsliuti in trprd to tuch matlet^ Wa^ Delhi selected as the new 
capital q 1 Iniia to ftiit *bc pfitjpk of fndta or io mil thestssclvea 
s Engliihuierithe TcarlcT of ihc paper had pointed out. U would lie 
:in insult 10 the peopF of Imiia to tnuodurr the Otddcnial ^iyj e of 
aichiteciuie. because it would kill iheir own ideas and timditkni of 
arr hiteeturr. They were all proud |o he Bulish itibjccti. and they looked 
u[. t sn ihe Gotokd mem for help in every dtreefen. The Govern mem were 
tlm matten of tht Tttustion. and they would do everything thty [.Fcased 
H they h^d defied to enforce Ocditeoul atjle of aidiiimtase m India, 
they could csiily do it without di^uasiom Why did they not make all 
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Indians Christian#, -mil avoid any form »r discussion or cniictani? Bui 
a * the meeting was esiled for to diicuia ihe question oh all points of view, 
it was ridiculous that the people of iho country, -ho were mo*; con- 
eeruvd, should out have a voice in the matter. The Occidental style that 
bad been mentioned by previous speaker* was certainly nos suited to India, 
bsii was more tuhed to such a country as England, or some other cold 
region. They ( Indians) ought no; 10 be saddled with a style that wu 
entihLly Occidental, because it was against Indian traditions „f atchileaun, 
ami 1 he beadiiial aixhirecturat middinc* of India already enisling would t w 
quitt out of keep bp with the proposed style of huildinj:*. From the 
pupm he had been reading hr learnt that Earl Guram of Kedlmofl 
doited to perpetuate ibr present prestige and gtalnoi of England in the 
future of India by to use buddings that would still W there as mrrmmumU 
even when England hart left India, Tin Mughuis and Eaihom had a 
somewhat similar notion of raising architectural monuments, as they 
Jwlievml in tho eternal existence of thtir respective empires. He thought 
mat the j’-reslige of tin[iim. and their permanence could not be secured in 
those fashions, hut only by bringing (he British and Indian peoples 
together into 4 closer bond of sympathy, To do this the people of I Hijra 
ought to be taken nine and more into consideration, He endorsed Mr, 
Havt;!] i diagnosis of the teai India, and said that 119 [icr r«u. otu of 
a hundred ui that people would refuse to consent to a scheme now associated 
with the Government, The scheme should be more thoroughly thrashed 
iui and discussed, and lor that reason he «*t glad that he had had an 
opportunity affonled *“*» «< ventilating hit feelings, on behalf of hn 

count it men, in the matter at that meeting, 

Mr. LxaLit Moors nrid that, and as Sir George Bird wood had already 
pointed out, the Government had not yet come to any definite decision un 
the building of Mew Delhi, All the public kne» was that the Pali Naif 
Ga^tU had publish' d a report which might, or tuight not, be accmjue, 
N-> far a* he understood, the < lovtnunent had selected the leading architect 
of (he day, and left ro him the decision as to irdiiteeimal uyle. I hey 
bad heard a great deal during the discussion about Indian style, and 
national sentiment and feeling* He -cold like to ask whjj «ylr, what 
KBtbnem, and -bat tediug? Amongst the many nyles, which style were 
:ney 10 choose? In oil Mohammedan builtlin*;, no figure of man or 
animat was allowed, whereas in Hindu building* the outside was literally 
covered with figure*. Surely there m a great difference there, and 
wliidi were ilKy 10 chonsc?- On the one hand They had the Mussulman 
pautcc and mosque at Delhi, on the other the Hindu palace and temple at 
Madura. Coming ro an entirely different aspect of the matter, he under- 
otuod Sir Hrudbird l-cslie would like to make Delbt mote sanitary. He 
did not know whethet that gentleman had ever had anything [{ j do with 
plague or not; but he should fancy not, because he them the idea 
that if they had running water plague would nwu disappear, lw 
years the speaker had fought plague in two place*, both of which steed on 
the banks of rivers which were never dry, ami where the people «e« 
always washing themselves; and vet, in *pii* «t thai, they constantly had 
XKW SCRIES. VOL. I. i; 
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plugue. Karachi was ant thuc m dry ** fl ^ V ct l ^ Sf * wos n£l 
tnalaria there* bits no«\ as a result of bringing in water hom the MidLi 
lb place recked with makttt ' Thai being so. be failed to understand 
the suggested methods of gating fid nf pt&goe aiid malaria. 

Again, the Urtnrei saU an 8 11 that until now there has btKfl 

no break in the Indian budding tradition Un more than s.qoc? yeaiti- 
Surdy* the Moslems only came into India about a thausuml j/tarr ag n ? 
^\nd from that nine on wards they hod a very different biyle oi aichiit-s ture 
10 that ousting before. 

Tit* Lurfirputa (who was received with uppfctiiej said 3 In spue of the 
raring criticism* tbit hurc been made; T feel that I he sense of this meet 
mg is with me in nsy opinions {Cheet*) With regard to Sir George Bird* 
wuodli eriltchift* I am wot oddresatog this meeting as a retired Anglo- 
Indian dEiLal, IfuI ax a private cfekfim iSir George Bird wood: \on 
cnnnnt stpnfire ihe +V*) Sir tlmruc tunics thru- in aitisiu- nutters 
i luf&mmciKS always do right, that the Government India ho*t done 
jigJuc for rhr last fifty years, ruid art 5,1 is! tloiti^ right 1 do not think , you 
will find any architect in Europe xx the present lime who wih agree with 
him. I think the mnre correct awiruption will be ihai in aniitic mailer* 
nil Govcrnmcnti invtkzubly tin wrong* except by accident, and mj whole 
endeavour here is io ensure that on tbi^ impcwtoltt occasion tile accident 
shall hopper Si/ George Hu said that the question of style should be left 
to the architect In that I entirely disagree with him ; it should mu be 
felt 10 She architect. It is not merely a question of artistic laste, hut 
& question of justice io India, of British honour, and uf fill lit ling, our 
obligation* to the great dvilKaiiun which we have to consider in India. 
Wt ;re trustee-:. int that cmliration, and we hsim no right to ucal India ai 
Great Britain's hack garden, ms which we only have cu build uny city 
according to the style which tome architect—dtainguuhcJ or undls- 
tittgubhed may choose to >ay ei g’Xid tor India flf himself. 1 Agree that 
Lhc building tif the Ciiy of IWhi *hould be afifiraached in t mie religion* 
spirit Whai I fear is that there is a vcry great danger of it • fe cing approached 
nnJy in a commercial spun. As to what ha** been aid of the carping tone 
of my entiritm^ T do no* think toy of Hu Majesty* * Mitmreis* consider 
big wbat they have to pul up willi every ntghr in the House of Commons, 
will feel hurl by anything I ioive said. 1 have not crincizixl them, but the 
prapituah* of the expert Connaittee. The various comtadmnis S\t George 
Bhdwuod hxi wn me I mtut deul with ut another tim.- 

I ihiiik that Sir Bmdftml l^sUe’i cootriLruiiOD to lhc dweession haa been 
a vwy iihs-ihle ottt itiikrd i hsve hmt the plc^nte ui seeing hi* *r r hcmt, 
and, aldwHigh my opinion from ati vtiginr^nn^ jhutni uf vu;w k of m> raltie, 
it i^eern* in an# to open «p brilliant iftLith: p 'UnraUsks l think that be 
hat gofiii t<t the mvit m ;hr whole nutter much mote than the 

often I expert* have done. Hr. has Isascd hb ^chetne on «hat ti ihi- bn-il 

rock of the *rr d riiy building— r>*. lanimncrn That n a question which 
Ihe GcWii expats seem to have imrirely u roifkd and sJiunten, ’llvcy haro 
assumed* bccuntc they build 3 eiiy i*o m N nway frnm lielhh that the 
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microbes an& IjcLcilSi of the old city will respect the authority of the 
Viceroy Lind noi enter tht (ireciiieLs of this great new city of Rcnaiss^nLX 
alyl^ l I Linjy wMi that the hncHli tif plague iiid cholera were to amenable 
to taw igcJ urdcr as the Delhi expem seem to think they *411 be. 

Mr ChUhoInt Ium not clearly midmtood what 1 *»id about "amateur' 
archiu-m, I diti nut mean to make the slightest reflection Upon ihcit 
capacity* or upon tht work they have done* A* a matter of fact, l think 
the amateur architect* hold (he held in India. J only used the term in 
die tame sense ns it was used hy the ConauUmg ofdiiieci to the Govern 
taent of todii, Mr^ Ltagg, I meant architects wko did nai start then 
career with the orthodox piofessjrmaI uaimng* 

Mr, Le&hc Moore wanted to know about Hindu and Mohammedan 
vtyks m India, It is a very common delusion* but Lt is nm a fact, that 
dm one is die antithesis of ibc Other, 1 did nul rollon 1 tih tuguiDcm about 
MaJtnifh] uf ChiLmi—but Mahmud v&s nut art architect, He took several 
thousand ma»ter-buflders from India in build \m own caphal, and the 
modi ei cd Indian style which they created tame down Into India when the 
Mohdmi urchin* cuEahh&hcd themselves there. The Mohammedan style in 
India tv iwrf an e.cntic ■ it is only a progressive development of the Hindu 
tradition adapting irsdf %a Indian toates and Mohammedan ideals Who* 
« to do now, seeing that this greai tradition has continued un* 
mtemiptofly for avtt 1*000 jw*, b 10 make ufic of that iraunum fur our own 
ideals and our qwn needs, in exactly the same way 3? Akbnr and llie great 
Mogul rulers did; i Applaud .) As Mr, Chi* holm ha# said* if we will only 
allow the I ndian maiter-huildct? the opportunity* they wiU teai± us a great 
deal more than we can leach them, 

M, M. B*iOwx*A$ftEft pitted a vote of tlianks to the lecturer, 
ami *aid that the in | cresting diictlssiint ihtf learn e had evoked proved 
(ha; both the mbjed of it and the treatment u t the uibjeci St^Ef by 
Mtv Havel! were botfr interfiling and m^irnc! me. ^Cheers,) It was mm 
that r 1 k mud decision h.id been arrived iv, reminding the building o! t fk 

nrw ticihi, and that, 10 (its mind* was precisely the reason which justified 
the Association m inviting 30 capable an nut homy ns Mr. Ha veil to express 
his views un the subject- Although the paper had been submitted to 1 
good dent -it L-maciam, it couiii not l>c dented thai Mr. Havelt had* Ifcitu 
his own point of view, mode 4 very valuable cfmttibuuuu ip a matter which 
had aroused considerable interest both ben* xtid in India. It was ,1 subject 
which lent itsdf particularly to discussion among expat architect* and 
engineer*. and hr sth= siH-wkei-J trusted Um (he remit uf vudi dibcuHwn 
would be ilie siniciute m( a ncm Delhi both ornsimeiiiaJ, dignified, and 
^uiiury. IChcCTt*) Soruv CTCeptkm had beo-n taken to the valuabic 
madii bv Sir Bradford Leslie Co make Delhi more sanitary 
than it was at prevent, hven if it was to be conceded tha: the scheme 
propounded by iiiru was not calculated to remove the caiues of pestilence 
and J nftlfir cii which at ptCMiot ptcvailed there, Ejc ihou^bl tbjt it wooUJ 
greally eatitrilmte to the beauty of the new town,, and that at all evenly 
1 iuggc^iiui eraan^ting rrum wo diitinguisbed and expenencqd an authodty 
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deserved to be taken into consideration, He begged to propotr a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer- 

The proposition was seconded by Sir Robert FtfhW. and earned with 

^T^Tl^rnJiiot. <•* dunking them for the way in which they had listened 
w his lecture, said he hoped the member of the Association would do 
what thev could to ice that tight prevailed in that matter. 

Sm Rrodti? proposed a vote of thanks to the Gunman, winch 

was seconded and tamed unanimously- 
The CHMlMAtr «dd, if he might diverge frttu the question of fttchi- 
lecture, he would like to say « word on 11* point nosed a< to fianuation. 
<s,me time ago he heard from * well-known and v«) dtaiugti&hed official, 
who told him that whet, in Delhi he tirret felt well. Another fneod of 
hit, at the head of the Telegraphs Department, told him that whenever 1 
hr sent any subordinates to Delhi they were alwaji trying to get **tiy 
beau* thev never felt well. A missionary from 1 Mlu, w* long “ T 
lu* house, aikl that two son on his face were the result ui what war* 
ailed Delhi boils- These were a few illustration,* nf how ncceaisry st *a* 
to secure the Improved sanitary condition of the new city. In- lake could 
be formed, it would have the advantage of getting nd ei ihe miserable 
swamp to which was attributed to much of the lrnhealthtness o( Irolln, 



A COMMON ALPHABET FOR INDIA, 

By R. Grant Brown, i,c-& 

In-.M arch, 1911, the Rev. Mr. Knowles read an interesting 
anti valuable paper in this room entitled "The Battle oi (he 
Characters, or ait Imperial Script for India." He drew 
attention to the fact that India has more alphalfCts than all 
the rest of the world put together, and that these alphabets 
contain numerous and complicated types, which he con¬ 
sidered to be the chief cause □[" the illiteracy of the people. 
He estimated that from 500 to 1,000 types were needed to 
print each vernacular, and from ten to twenty thousand fur 
all. These large numbers are mainly due to the fact that 
the scripts are not true alphabets but syllabaries, so that 
instead of the number of symbols being limited to the 
number of sounds, which do not much exceed sixty or 
seventy for the whole of India, they represent an endless 
series of combinations of sounds. After pointing out the 
overwhelming objections to the general adoption of the 
Arabic or Nagari character, he recommended a script based 
on the only one in general use in the civilized world, and 
urged that the Indian Government should appoint a com¬ 
mission to deal with the question and should prescribe any 
system that might be settled upon for optional use in 
schools and public offices as an alternative to the native 
character. 

Since then Mr. Srintvas Iyengar, in a paper published in 
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(he Educational Rcvnrw of Madras for November. 1911* 
has given cogent reasons for the adoption of a Romanic 
script as the common alphabet of India in preiorenct: to the 
Nagari, the only native script which need be discussed: 
and in the July number oi the journal oj Ike Royal Asiatic 
Society I have attempted to show the superiority of (he 
system of the International Phonetic Association over all 
Others, both because of its Intrinsic merits and because it 
has behind it the authority of the only existing body of 
experts on the subject. 

The question of a Romanic script for I ndia. however, did 
notarise with Mr. Knowles's paper. So long ajjuas 1859 
Professor M oilier Williams published quite fi considerable 
volume on the application of the Roman alphabet to ih= 
languages of India ; and in the same year appeared a tract 
on the subject by the Rev. C. U. Pop-, entitled tl One 
Alphabet foe All India. Further back still, in 1S54, 
Professor Max Muller issued his " Proposals' for a Mis¬ 
sionary Alphabet, ' which advocated the use oi a Romanic 
script. But the science uf phonetics, on which any sound 
proposals must be based, was then in iis infancy, and in 
view of the prevailing ignorance the suggestions of the 
learned professors were, perhaps, premature. Moreover 
they contemplated transliteration rather than simple phonetic 
writing, and this alone, as I hope presently to show, would 
have wrecked any scheme that might have been introduced. 
With 3 knowledge of phonetics widely diffused among 
the younger generation in Europe, and -in authoritative 
body of experts ready to give advice and decide any 
questions that may arise, the question is now upon an 
altogether different fooling, and has reached a stage where 
action need no longer l mi deferred. 

As the Association is but little known outside educational 
circles, it may be well tn explain what it is. It was founded 
twenty-six years ago for the purpose of promoting the 
study of the science of phonetics and its practical applica¬ 
tion, h* council is composed of recognized experts in 
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various parts of the; world. S' uses .in extension "I the 
Roman alphabet, avoiding the use of diacritical marks as 
much as possible. 

in the present paper I do not propose 10 discuss the 
claims of the Roman character or of the system of the 
international Phonetic Association, For the arguments in 
thdr support l must refer yon to the publications already 
mentioned. Nor is it my desire to urge oft the people of 
India the substitution of a Romanic script for those now in 
use. In fact I regard as premature the Rev. Mr. Knowles's 
suggestion that the tiovurameut of India should be risked 
to issue orders expressly permitting the use of a Romanic 
script as ax alternative to the vernacular one in schools and 
public offices. But there fit nothing to prevent a Romanic 
script being taught in schools, or used in public offices, in 
addition to the vernacular one. I understand that in the 
Federated Malay States all Government vernacular publica¬ 
tions are issued in a Romanic script (unfortunately not a 
very satisfactory one) as well as in the Arabic diameter, 
and that in practice few people read the latter. In time, 
no doubt, there will cease to be any demand at all for a 
version in the: vernacular script, but as long as there is a 
demand it must be satisfied. 

It is possible that certain sections of the community may 
once have been prejudiced against the scheme for a common 
alphabet by the fact that Christian missionaries and their 
sympathizers were its chief promoters, it being regarded as 
a necessary step towards the Christianization of the people. 
But if such prejudice ever existed, there is certainly no 
ground for it now. Where the masses are illiterate all 
propagandists are eager for their education, because they 
know that without education they cannot easily reach them. 
Half a century agb the missionaries were almost the only 
propagandists in India, and it was natural that the proposals 
for a common alphabet should come from them. Now that 
the leaders of the Hindu communities, not to mention 
others, have instituted a political, social and religious 
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propaganda, they are quite as deeply interested as the 
missionaries in devising means by which the millions who 
ar<- now illiterate can be taught to read, and so influenced 
by means of tracts, newspapers, and tile classics of their 
religion* Of all the steps which can be taken towards this 
end, the most practical and the most effective is assuredly 
the provision of a script which can be easily learnt, easily 
printed, and easily read. And to those whose dream is an 
Indian nationality, a common alphabet is only a less impor¬ 
tant need, though vastly t-aster to supply, than a common 
language and a common religion. There is, however, 
in all countries a prejudice in favour of existing systems 
Of writing. The more difficult tin: existing system is to 
learn the stronger is tin: prejudice in its favour, not so 
much among the intellectual members of the community as 
among those whose chief asset is a knowledge of the art of 
reading and writing. But their opposition is interested as 
wet! as prejudiced. With those who desire the welfare of 
the people, there can be no logical opposition except from the 
individuals who think that education is bad for it, and 
that all measures designed to remove illiteracy should be 
discouraged. 

The objects of this paper, besides introducing to you the 
system of the Internationa] Phonetic Association, are to call 
attention to the danger of inferior systems based on the 
Roman alphabet being adopted in India, and to advocate 
phonetic writing in preference to transliteration. 

I t may be thought that rival systems should be allowed 
to tight their own way, in the expectation that the most 
practical will win on its own merits. But the law of the 
survival qf the fittest does not apply to orthography. In 
the case of English spelling it seems almost to have been 
reversed. There are many minds which seem to revd m 
irregular and irrational spelling. I once had a bill from 
j. Rangoon tradesman m which the word “sals" was spelt 
“ scysse." I suppose he thought it picturesque. Vagaries 
uf this kind do, in fact, tend to become fashionable* W hat 
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h called " correct"spelling ts largely a matter of custom, or, 
in other words, fashion, and is no more governed by reason 
than the shape of waistcoats nr tall hats, l( 3 number ol 
systems invented by persons more or less ignorant ol 
phonetics are allowed to spring up in India, the result is 
likely to be disastrous. The disadvantages of a variety of 
systems are obvious enough, but they are less serious than 
the danger that the most unscientific of all may win the day 
owing to a mere accident, such as its use in a popular w«rk. 

The danger will be avoided ii the principal bodies con¬ 
cerned decide to accept, if only in principle, the advice of 
the Phonetic Association, which alone possesses sufficient 
authority to arbitrate between rival claims. 1 he greatest 
body of all ts, of course, the Indian Government in its 
various departments. AH that is necessary is for the 
Government to order that if a Romanic script is employed 
for a spoken Indian language, the system followed should 
be that of the Phonetic Association. 1 his does not imply 
any rigid adherence to u set of symbols, much less does it 
mean that there should be no improvements in the future. 
The Association allows considerable latitude where this does 
not lead to confusion ; and a live body ol experts will be 
able to introduce changes which the vis inertia of custom 
would make impossible if there were no such body, 11 the 
missionary organisations, which are at present respon¬ 
sible for most of the vernacular publications in the Roman 
character, also adopt the system, it is very unlikely that any 
Other will succeed in establishing itself. 

it must not be thought that I am advocating any change 
in the spelling of Indian names in English books and maps. 
Thai is a question with which we are not concerned here. 
Nor am 1 suggesting that the present system of it.oit¬ 
inerating Sanskrit and* other classical languages should be 
abandoned forthwith. My proposals relate only to pubhea- 
lions in the spoken vernaculars. 

The International Phonetic Association has just published 
an exposition of its principles, sortie ui which are added as 
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iirt appendix at the end of this paper. On p. 128 you will find 
its system applied to Southern English. Northern English 
and other dialects follow. There is a text in a kind of con¬ 
ventional spelling. You will gather from what 1 have said 
that 1 am against such spelling, and it is not, as a matter ul 
fact, in use; but Mr. Daniel Jones, die editor, explains that 
the text has been inserted in order to satisfy those who prefer 
a spelling which does not favour one dialect at the expense 
of another. There are Urdu, Panjabi, and Burmese texts 
on pp. 1 lo-1, and an attempt to transliterate Urdu. 

The characters and spelling adopted in these texts are 
not to be regarded as finally settled, even so Uir as the 
Association is concerned. Personally, I should like to see 
several modifications effected before a common alphabet for 
India is decided on. An attempt has been made to keep 
down ihc number of symbols in English by employing a 
long mark for the tense vowels in he t you. saw, for. as if they 
were always long and the corresponding lax vowels f in kit, 
put, not. again\ always short. 1 think lhtr> is a mistake, for 
in the sentence, “Yes, he is, ' the tax vowel m "yes'' is 
long, while the tense vowel in “he" is short. I therefore 
prefer the second of the two texts on p. 129, The use of a 
diacritical mark, ho*ever, to distinguish die vowd-sound in 
‘north*’ for “saw ) from the very different sound in “not," 
is nut in accordance with the Association s principles, and 1 
have suggested a reversed c for the second, retaining the 
inverted c lor the first hut dispensing with the diacritical 
mark. In place of the inverted a, 1 would use some 
such form as >. and I would remove the dot over they and 
use an ordinary 1 without a dot instead of the capital. 1 
prefer an ' with a transverse bar to the clumsy diph¬ 
thong is. The 0 should. I think, have a w ider opening, 
and die shape of some of the other letters might be im¬ 
proved in detail. Nearly ;d! these characters appear in the 
Indian texts. In the Urdu passage the inverted capital k 
is an ugly makeshift, and must be regarded as merely pro¬ 
visional. l or the cacuminala (or cerebrals) a mark attached 
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to the letter would perhaps bt better than the dot under¬ 
neath, though this has the advantage of being already 
in use for Sanskrit. 

Perhaps some of these changes may be made, but. 
whether they are made or uot. 1 am strongly of opinion 
that no symbols should be employed for Indian languages 
which are not likely to be approved by the council of the 
International Phonetic Association, as the only body ol 
experts competent to decide such matters. 

Must of us will be surprised to find the Urdu word fl ham 
written with an "a" and not with a "A," as Englishmen 
usually pronounce the vowel precisely as that in 11 but/ 
Mr. Daniel Jones, alter hearing the sound repeated by 
several I ndian gentlemen, thinks U nearer to Lliat in the 
French “ pane. The existence of tones in Panjabi, an 
Aryan language, will abb be news to many of us. 

I have attempted to ascertain how far the symbols 
already prescribed by the Association will suffice for the 
sounds of the many and diverse languages of India. Until 
quite recently little attempt has been made by phone¬ 
ticians to record these sounds in a phonetic script, or to 
ascertain how many there are. Mr, Noel Armfield, Assistant 
Lecturer in Phonetics at London University College, 
has now w ritten out in phonetic script the story* ol ‘1 he 
North Wind and the Sun in no less than six spoken 
languages — Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi. Tamil. Ddugu, 
and Malay alum—besides those in the pamphlet before yon. 
at the dictation of a number of Indian gentlemen, who 
kindly assisted us. The result *if these investigations is 
that very few extra symbols have been found to be neces¬ 
sary. For all the sounds of all the languages of India it is 
probable that not more than thirty' symbols will be needed, 
in addition to the ordinary Roman alphabet and certain 
groups (such as the nasalised vowels and the cacuminfo 
and aspirated consonants), which have to be distinguished 
by marks, either separate or attached u> the letter. No 
out language, of course, will need anything like all these. 
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When it is remembered that we flow use, including those 
capitals and script forms which differ considerably in shajui 
from the small printed letters, about fifty symbols for Eng¬ 
lish, it must surely be admitted that the number of charac¬ 
ters which would be required for a scientific and reasonably 
accurate representation of all the sounds in the languages 
of India is not excessive. 

There remains only the question of transliteration as 
opposed to phonetic writing—a question on which most of 
us find i( difficult to think dearly. Transliteration has 
been attempted in some publications already issued in the 
Roman character. It complicates the whole question enor¬ 
mously, and introduces difficulties which, in some languages 
comparatively slight, are in others so insurmountable that 
tsie attempt has by common consent been abandoned. 

l ltc meaning of transliteration was explained by me at 
some length in the paper for the Royal Asiatic Society 
already referred to. The explanation is too long to repeat 
here. Of the two kinds of transliteration, direct and 
indirect the latter is used only for epigraphical and certain 
other limited purposes, and does not concern us. In direct 
transliteration we take each letter of die vernacular script, 
decide what is ils proper sound, and represent that sound 
by the symbol already agreed upon for it- 1 he difficulty 
here lies, of course, in deciding what is the proper sound. 
The letter may be pronounced in half a dozen different 
wap, or several different letters may all be pronounced in 
the same way. It is necessary to inquire what was the 
pronunciation of the letter at the time (if there ever was 
swell a time; when every letter stood for a different sound, 
and only one sound, and to represent that pronunciation ; 
but it is doubtful whether such conditions ever existed in 
any language, and, even if they did, the results of our 
imprint s most be largely conjectural. Further confusion is 
caused by loan-words, introduced with the foreign spelling, 
and by false etymologies. Direct transliteration, in fa<:t, 
can never be anything but unscientific , while, to look at 
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it from tlie practical point of view, it reproduces to the 
Romanic script all the archaisms, anomalies, and vagaries 
of the vernacular writing without any compensating 
advantages, 

ft has been suggested, however, that the difficulties in 
the way of phonetic writing are even greater than those 
in the way of transliteration, owing to the dialectal and 
other differences which exist in all languages, and the 
changes in pronunciation to which all are subject. 1 hope 
to show that this is not the case, and that the supposed 
difficulties almost disappear on examination.* 

Itt phonetic writing we take each sound as we find it, 
and represent it by the symbol already agreed upon for 
that sound. The question is what sound we arc to take 
when different shaken, of the same language pronounce 
a word in different ways. 

So far as the script is used by such persons to communi¬ 
cate with each other, the problem is a simple one. They 
should be taught not to write each word in the language 
in a certain way, but to represent each sound uttered by 
themselves by a certain symbol, and always by that symbol 
and no other* The result will lie that individuals speaking 
different dialects will write the same word, if differently 
pronounced, in a different way. If the dialectal differences 
are great this may make it sometimes difficult for them to 
understand each other : but the difficulty will be no greater 
than tr the communication were made orally ; for writing 
can be scanned as slowly as the reader likes, w hilt- a person 
listening toan oral communication has no control over the 
rate at which the sounds are uttered. 

If English were written phonetically one educated man 
might write *■ trtens (trance) and another H irons,' 1 each 
following his own pronunciation. But they would have no 
difficulty in understanding each other, any mores than they 
have now if one writes " realise, 1 the only spelling allowed 
by Skeat and Chambers, and the other ** realize." the only 
spelling recognized by Murray and Richardson, 
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It is in publishing books anti other material for the use 
of persons speaking different dialects that the real difficulty 
arises. Tile writer has then to make a choice among the 
dialects of his readers. If there is a standard dialect—that 
K a dialed having a milch greater numerical following than 
the others, or spoken by the more educated portion of the 
community—he will probably adopt it. A person speaking 
another dialect will then have a certain amount of difficul ty 
in undemanding the written matter: but, as already seen, 
the difficulty will be no greater than if the communication 
were made orally. If the dialect is so different as to be 
unintelligible, the only remedy will be to treat it as if 
it were another language, and publish another version of 
the communication. In practice, however, persons who 
are taught to read would at the same time be taught the 
dialect of the larger or more educated part of the community, 
and would then have no difficulty in understanding the 
book or document. In any case Lhe difficulties could not 
fKJssibiy be greater than they would be if tile same persons 
had to learn to read a language differing considerably from 
their own dialect and written in a script which does not 
represent the sounds as they know them. 

As .t matter of I act the effect of universal education in 
a phonetic script would be to extinguish dialectal differences. 
Everyone would learn to use the pronunciation I ol lowed in 
tin: literature of his language. If the speltiiio is completely 
divorced from the sounds, a child may [earn to read with¬ 
out any effect on his pronunciation ; but it would be other¬ 
wise it he ii taught to connect each symbol with a definite 
and unvarying sound. 

il there is nothing which can be described as a standard 
dialect, the dialect which seems most likely to dominate 
die other* in the future, or which on other grounds has the 
best claim, must be chosen; or the publication cm be 
issued in different versions as suggested above 

Thi: other supposed difficulty is that, as all languages 
an: liable to changes in pronunciation, phonetic spelling 
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would have 10 change too. so that a book published now 
would br unintelligible fifty or a hundred y j .irs bonce. 

One answer to this is that the book would not be unin¬ 
telligible, even if the changes were unusually rapiid, It is 
hardly conceivable 1h.1t the differences would be greater 
than between some dialects oi English, and, ns we have 
seem dialectal differences would not make a book unintel¬ 
ligible if the persons speaking the; dialects are at all intel¬ 
ligible to each other. Even the attempts to render lowland 
Scotch in novels, clumsy as they are, do not make the 
conversations unintelligible to an Englishman except in 
so far as the vocabulary is strange to him. 

As a matter of fact, however, phonetic spelling would, 
if combined with universal education, retard changes in 
pronunciation, even if it did not prevent them altogether. 
A child learning to read would, of course, be taught to 
pronounce the words as they are written, and he is likely 
to retain that pronunciation to the end of his life, even 
if he does not read much. At present, in English and 
some other languages, the spelling is so far removed froth 
the sound that each wool is treated almost, as a kind of 
ideograph, and the spelling has comparatively little effect, 
though it certainly has some effect, on the pronunciation ; 
hut the case would he altogether different il the children 
were taught to connect each symbol with a definite and 
unvarying sound. 

It will now. I trust, be admitted that ihe difficulties in 
the way of making the standard orthography of a language 
represent the standard pronunciation arc by no means 
serious 11 would. I think, be a matter for great regret 
il the |M?opJt* of India, were given a literature in which 
1 ran si iteration, with all its complications and anomalies, 
replaced the beautiful simplicity of phonetic spelling, and 
were thus prevented from associating each symbol in their 
minds, once for all, with a definite sound. 
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APPENDIX 

TEXT 

The X.srth Wind ;intl thi- Sun were disputing which wag 
ihr stronger, when a traveller came along wrapped in a 
warm cloak. They agreed that the one who first made the 
traveller take on Ins cloak should he considered stronger 
than the other Then the North Wind blew with all his 
might, but the more he blew, the more closely did the 
traveller fold his cloak around him ; nnd at last the North 
Wind gave up the attempt. Then the Sun shone out 
warmly, and immediately the traveller took off his cloak; 
and so the North Wind was obliged to confess that the Sun 
was the stronger of the two. 

SOtJTHKBK KKGLJSH 

fWhan not otherwise marked the in oa the first syllable ol 
the moat important words.—Twr* consecutive vowels forma diphthong, 
the second element bring the consonantal element, — 

u : >, ® without length marks are lai. — I in nn stressed syllables 
= t-. i:, o: are often diphthongued tfj, nw) especially when 
final, — Short e is ren open when final ») ; # stands for t 
t T <f, ti, 1 are formed with the tip of the bogus against the 
teeth ridge (gnmay — r is generally fbcaiite (= j), though some 
speakers use a single flap of the tongue when intervocalic, — 
A dark Tersely of 1 (f) is used finally and before consonants. — 
Initial P, t k are slightly aspirated 

0, » «Und for h, a- respectively. Many speaker* us& & for A) 
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no:© wind ?U(i fi? sah wj: Jiw'^ju: tiij wit/ trw ilk' atraggo, 
wen a ti-;evk* kdm a'lag rapt in * wa'm klouk. fiei o‘gri:d fiet 
As w.ui bn: fa at meid fie trarjo teilr o:F i,h)iz klouk /ud bi 
kan sided stroijya Ban fii aSo. firn Sa na:9 wind blu: wifi »;1 hit 
mait, bat fia mo: hi: bin:, fia ma: fcJ'jtieli did fis tr&vki fault] 
fhjiz klouk antinJ kita; and at taut ffa no;© wind gei* *p fii 
a'tsm(p)t, fisn fia saji /an nut wa.-tnli, and i'ai.djailr fig travla 
tnk o:f (h)ix klouk: and sou fia no:© wind west ablaid-d to 
ken feu fiet fio saa woz fia stroggar gr fia to:> 

Eiatupios of combinations of sound* not occurring in the 
above: — char t/ia, fairness fsoui*, poor ptt?, nature ncii/g, 

I'or some purposes (t.g** in books dealing with Scottish 
pronunciation) it appears desirable to have a form of 
phonetic spelling of Southern English independent of the 
length mark:. The following form is. suggested for such 
cases, 

fia n-i© wind ->ad fie sin we ilia'pjutiij wrtj wgz fia strogga, 
wan a trarla ireim a lag rapt m 0 wim klouk. Bet a grid Bat 
6» Win bn fiat mead fia titer]? tnk if (h)ia Hook Jud bi kgn. 
^id?d sh-ogga Ban fii a fig, fi«n fis m© wind bin wifi al biz muit, 
h^t fig di 5 hi blu, fia raa klunsh did fig rravlo foold (b)jz klouk 
./rmred btm; and at lust . 1 ? n5© wind gait aii fii s'teiulp/L Ben 
fia eon Jan art wfanlt, end tmidjglii fig trarla tok if (hViz klook; 
end sou fig ni© wind wei a'blaid^d U> kgn'fes fiat fig haq w»z fie 
strogggr or fig tu. 

The additional words at the ond of the preceding version 
would appear n s follows: — t/m, ftonus, pm, nwijo. 


HOBTEERK ENGLISH 

(fc tress and sound values as in Southern English with the 
following exceptions, e:, ©; tre tense and only slightly diphthong¬ 
ized. — p Is slightly triifcd. J is very weak and often loses its 
consonantal character, producing merely nn ‘inverted* (cerebral) 
modi Scut ion of the pieced io^j to wet] 

fi« noj© wind and fio sin wni dis'pjoiiiij UwiiJ waz fia Btraggai, 
hwtn g trarki ke:m s'lug rapt in 0 waim klo:k. fie: o'grbd fiat 
fi« wad hut fwst me:d fis travlaj tc;k af hiz klo:fc Jud hi kon- 
sidaid sboggaj fiau fii ifior. Sen fig n ntd wind bin: wi© o:I his 
mait, bit fig mo.'.i III: blu:, 3a mo;x klo:s!i did fia travlai fo:Id 
hir klo:k o raund him; and at lost fia nw© w ind gcr* ip BI 

KEIiV series. VOL. L I 
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c/btmfpjt. dea 3s bat jbn nut wotjattli, and i'mhdjetli So travta 
ink of biz klo: k \ and bo: 3a U3i& wind woz o’bliiidjd tit kou'fsa 
3ot 3a 9iB woz Se trtroijg.>J at &o tut. 

Tlii.' additions! words would appear as follows: — tjitar, fesiim, 
[niter, uatjaa 


tmim 

ft, <1. II, 11 r art- denial; t, d ire 'inverted' (cerebral), r is 
lurined by i tirlini' back the tip of the longue and Lben shooting 
it forwards v> that it innk-a a single Hap again-il the teetb-ridgv 
(gums). — p. t, r, k (without following h) ire uiuispimtod lu 
bh, dh, jh, gb the h is voiced. — The pronunciation of the 
sounds here represwtsUsd If r, j seem# In r*ry between pure t, j 
and the English tj\ ilj and the groups Ij, 4j- 

— I, <s, <i f 0, u, are always long in strewed ayllablei. — 
i ,u are as in the English if, put; they are always short « is 
n variety somewhat resembling the English v in much* — 
o, » stand for 0-.| 

oftqb our bud ? Joint l upa* mf biihas knr rshc the ki ham 
dtfno to*’ se knon lOTOuaT line, ki ek mnedfir garni eoim orbe 
hue caln fiju» unbii no apes mo tthfaq ktja ki ei niffiefir ko 
coho jo pahole otarcti dc uuhi zomnir sansjha joe, 

L.id » Jmuil ne maqdur bhar zor lagojo, magar jju jjii ns hi 
jhok# t«i tez call lju tjii mtjw&r corn m« eiinatkcar Uptti geo 
jfthd tak let Ottani npne jihad av bra oja. 

phir oftab (ext «e cauimk a}nn lego, to jhwl mrcsaftr no coho 
ptnr din, oar bod j Jimol ko mnn(e)n(i papa ki hum dona me so 
uflab loixtoar hae. 

PAUJA Si (Northern Mohammedan dialect) 

ft, d, are denul n, I, r alvooksT; r is formed by a single Hap 
;■( the tongue, t. d. ji, \ t are 'inverted' r. cerebral h r as in Urdu: 
|J P 1I5 s# Lu I til ml do, fiiii p, L tJT, fc (without following hi ere 
utuupirated. — 1. i f 0 are an in the English it, mud 1 . put, n tends 
to nasalize vowels nest to tt 

s represent ft peculiar tone of high pitch preceded by a slight 
rise and followed by a slight fall, in connected speech it often 
becomes a simple high tone. 

, is used provisionally to represent a glottal sound some what 
resembling the Arabic 'flin It is difficult to say wind her this 
sound ii really t cimtonant or win tier it in not rather ;< low rising 
tone. When initial it is uccompauied by o slight attpiration J 
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pirlut di ou; te did da apeifcj si pii sad tie nittjo kura 

Ula'u^fa u< ik(k) rdi hqq annda «, d^is gAnn ti>i duajo 
o) hi. fin'd fiesta kitn pAi jefa pad*a rdi di lii ln.ofi, Oai Uinta 
Uq.r(i limdjea d*ae. pbar pArliAt di ou: pure i'.or mil tMflgttf 
Iaiju |iAr lijinna ob til laea anna aidd tor mi} rdi lui du«|a 
e J e ti ;* ijhek. e oa kb®in IJliAtj ditto. pher fiddro dddi t ( upp 
□itl pii. te fcj>i pii os Ifli Id Id. te rm: fltf*inAtiBija pea pAi 

&adikf[ ddd nittfo dru ^ 


BtTHUESB 

p', t', k*, if, strongly aspirated; initio) jv, 1. k, s imaspiroted 
<P, t, k being a* in French). Find U k, are pronounced without 
oxpbvina. ™ J in nearer to the- fclngliidi I hart to the French 
Tftriety — Vowels arc nasalized when followci! by nasal consonants. 

' denotes a fulling tone. Vowels itn mediately folio wed by ' are 
long, a, i, u. d nnd nil vowels followed by v ere abort* so also 
w £ before a final consonant Otherwise di vowel* not in dipli- 
lining* art long, and thos-; not followed by ‘ bare an even nr 
fining tout without -iress.] 

lujauk le nun linin’' ne mro di nn flu gti r fin u tji’ fli 
«i)iii ek'oon pjit ijV fli «twm‘ r k'eji'flt to jnnk t'u do’ 
eindji go wot Lljtt In jq, Itr utm’ hnin v nn mm fli Jatik In 
fla k'aji’Ai wot fia eindji go, tfot ayy tat Lmuy flo flu fli Bit 
jwi r ti tji fli hu + ' burnt ju jnn kadi v t’u djn r jwe 9 ', rajatik 
b nnn go’ 1 * tut hmmij A a lank talk ju. tjat ijat talk le, k’ojt'fli 
o'vnt Eto btnu fin bat la, oto tju hznn'* le mio" ill, ms lal Lintuij 
flo pj|n* jut ju’’ ie i r , 1 m imok ne nmi fli pn acij ajamj tank 
jo, k onn v djm 1 •• ri 1 nk'aji AS dwqt tjat jo* 1 jwe*, tiijank lo 
min gir Uv mm fli fin 1 *' d£t fin n tji’ fli hu r iron k"an 
jo* b 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 

A MEcnh'r. of ihe East India Assodalion was held at the Caxttw Hall, 
Westminster, mi Wednesday, October 30, 191s. at which a pajw* w» read 
by Mr Grant Brown, entitled. '* A Common Alphabet for India," 
Sr George Grierbuo, fi.ci-r.., occupied the drab, and the fallowing ladie* 
,md gfcnllcmen, amongst gibers, were present; Sir James E-i Tenth e, 

Sir Arundel T- Arundel, *,cai., Sir James Wilson, s.tit., Mr. If. 
Uwis ^iee, c.i.Eh, Mr. A, l’orteous, c.le,. Ijidy Grierson. Mr. S, H. Fre- 
tiidjjilir, i,ca, Mr. R- A. Italic Moore, Mr. _F. 1). IVnmngion, the Kev, J. 
Knowler, At r. Daniel I ones, ilr. urn) Mrs. Nod-Arm field, Mr, S. S. 
Thorbuirt, Dr, A. \V. Thomson, the Re*-. H- U- Weubrecbt, n.n., Mr. and 
Mpl Vi VV. Cornel it, Mr. ft. EUic, ThakurShri Je.sraLjsinghji Seesodia, 
Mt Sinufora Hap. Mr. Fl. EG Cools, Mia Wall, Mr. mml Mrs. W. F. 
Westbrook, Mr. K. E Forrtst. Mi. O, N, Reid. Miss Annie Smith, Mr 
F & Mirra, Mr. M. <i Mira. Mr and Mrs E. Sundy, Mr. F. H. Brown, 
I'Jf. BMiba. Mio M. Ashworth, Mr. F. Grubb, Mi 1. Rayne Butler, Mr. 
S. Bahadur. Syed Arthur Hrnain, Mr. F. C. Bruiting, Mr. A 1'enndt, Sir. 
F. W. Thomas, Miss G. E'readergftst. Mr. F. P. Merchant, Mr. Sparling 
Hadwyn, and I>r. John Pollen, CJ4L, Hon. Secretary. 

l'he Cfi.ii khan t ladies and gentlemen, there are two possible ways of 
. repitsinimg the sounds of a spoken language; we may cither use the 
01 dirtary conventional spelling, which « generally admitted to be imperfect, 
or we may use a phonetic system m which each sound is represented by a 
special chancier, and only by that character. The war between this so 
called phonetic spelling anil the egovouioml spelling has been going on 
for a gteai many year* and is waged very vigorously. | wilt nut venture 
mysdf to nssh -run it and lake aides, for urn reasons: one » that I have 
nut myself rimiltd it* and the other a that lay friend Mr. Grant Brown is, 
1 lupjxae, the ortlj gentleman who lias given serious study Hi the phonetic 
representation of die sounds of the languages of India. I do not know 
anyone who tins dune more to this direction, although other people have 
written * gtrat deal about ruing conventional spelling hi India; but I think 
he in thn nrr, to have attempted to represent Ihe sounds of the actual 
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words by phonetic script- Whatever he has 10 say vDl Ik: sure to interest 
and instruct os- I am here only as a learner—ftK I dare say wc aJ 3 are— 
and Up listen to what he has lu wy. With these few words I beg to intro¬ 
duce the lecturer,. 

The Ltcrufcru* who wa*, rcciitvct] with applaud, then delivered his 
lecture. 

rheCunUktAtf : I now hive the pleasure to call upon Mt- Knowles :o gifl- 
us his opinions on the interring subject which hsu been pUurd bfcfo« us 

Mr. Knowles, rr« thinking the I ec surer for his kind references to IsU 
said i hat he was gladtn find they Agreed Upon Roman Setters ai a Lrasisp ami 
the avoidance of diacritical marks, hut he feared their aim* were ilmm\ 
totally different. If he understood Jtrifliu, Mr <rram Brown's object was 
to apply u3 internaiHjnal phonetic alphabet* designed to represent all the 
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NAS* Gf* 


ROMANIC 


wwreettaro 

a 

£ i 

■ 

A 

u n 

0*1 

nnft* : 1 

e 

ai o 

au m 

h 

5 i fi n n ^ 

k 

kfa 

g 

g*i 

0 

q a ^ 

c 

cli 

j 

jh 

q 

? % 1 z ^ 

-t 

th 


-d b 

ti 

rl q 2 U ^ 

t 

tb 

d 

dh 

n 

q m ^ q q 

P 

ph 

b 

bli 

m 

q T 7 ^ q 

y 

r 

I 

v w 


u q q ? as 

X 

"S 

s 

h 

4 


l 

tsato mi sid gitnaya 


/ y u f r 
£ m r m m £ 

* & t. A ? 

e rJ / ft f/ 

/ /A // /M v/ 

/ M d tf/i #■ 

AM fi M m 

/ w 


t amsso mi jyot ir gimaya 


At, r 

/ * 


i 4 


n&Avt jpKJLya 
tornado $*m£y* 


tn^tyof ms H uwUu gamayl Wwiky 


sounds of all the language* of the world, to the vrmjtCQLu of India, whilst 
bn own object was merely to provide a scheme ol simple letters for Indian 
Ismjrnacc*' based u|iqn the ordinary Roman letters. Hi* aim had been to 
work out j. sdirmr which, whilst stienttfk* should tender the acquisition of 
ihe art of reading an easy iask of.. few simple lessons. The cards he had 
distributed fs« ilIurtrAtioti*) set hath bt'i scheme, and its application to the 
t-aiimu Indian TemacuUn, His scheme was designed to all m of die 
accurate tranilitcratiim ai the Indian tangioge*, or a pracikd phonetic 
writing. There were Indian gentlemen prettttt* and no doubt they would 
be good enough to give him their opiniom am 1 ihcii judgment of the 
tebemt. The one main point he wished to emphui^t, in the few minutes 
he was allowed, was the necessity of a Litignistk: CommiAston; in go into 
the whole question. The lecture he hud just heard had convinced him of 
the necessity for this, in order to settle the points raised. Although Mr* 
Grant Brow ei wa^ emphatic that the Council of the ImemtUJonaa rhowctic 
iW.ndjtifii- ,o 111c only body o I expert! competent la decide stldi tnaiici% 
yet itu.it wai not Ji liftgle fcprt^entaiivc of Indian interests ot Indian 
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vernaculars on thu Council. As a further tewon for itith wi appoint men l 
Jic quoted Mr. Gokhak 1 . who. in a tetter to him, said that he was wtitely 
in QtvoiiU of a thorough inquiry into the whole subject hy a competent body 
at men. lie believed those views would be shared by all educated Indian* 
At it matter of fact phonetics was one of the most advanced studies in 
India, even when we Britons had no letters at alt. add the analysis of 
Indian -min(It as exhibited in ihe A»k» and Sonsertifc (and Arabic) 
alphabets «u ihe phonetic wonder of the world. It seemed to him that 
the masons given for the appointment of a linguistic Commission in his 
letter to the Mmttrri Mail still held good. This staled that there was a 
danger of the interests of India being overlooked by the pliilulugisia and 
phoneticians ol Europe. In Esperanto, for instance, no notice wiis taken 


B& maj k - Urdu 

ib pus'cj 
bx (him 13 

CC }t ij 


s j is t-zjg 

S '•> L ' i. i 

fq kg!mno 

<—* J «i* J A J . JU 

wv hi y *\ J(N 

i •* ^j£***<j 


aiu g Ui s [0 

* . ' I* .* 

ai au e o 


Printing Ir Romania Latlwra—0ftid 

|r LI 1 1 ' f-" ■£ * w” **■ Mid phs 1 Mil 4 ■ • H,- p-f >rT 

Midhe k: kalmfl?, 

uk h*Sj sb saw it hota Jikar k* live jangid ko 
ga ya. Jikif mar m jfJlib ho gaye, ru^ m&t 
a m! ha Its^ar apm* Ukiy* par btuthi Um. bsdj*h 
ne '-fliin. idhAr wkoj Jikcr j^tvyii hai? 11 

ivu h buJn . " hujju . r , J'ikir kj fiwae to ii tin ; <1 chi ¬ 
ne Laraf ko jKje /' itoG to&it n prunes 

intii paohne hgtt, **m faqjr is reh se nhhj koi suz- 
rffl tm? M jawih ihyu, * u whh} bed Jib JiLar kc pjcbe 
gHyi imL N mute bojrl ek fpilam oyc aisr pqchiio 
bg% **til i nslb-- h rah fcj fcv} guzi* hai l 1 "' j&w£b 
dir*, Ji hndjih pur wnaj? alikj gsye kail?, iq, hhl 
calm j^ 1 ' j*b w&jyr 4*ir yulum hid/tli kj lid- 
tnat LiKn bastt hue, utir rtatch* spn* upon Ud 
bn van kormke T w* Lapyub kc sulk cpa§ men 
Labnc ktgp ki&udbto me h&iu h£Ooko kyryaltar 
pohejen liya? lairttc wa<(t wotndhft kc- p£= ynyo, 
xlotus ks "ki» hanili turn me \mm Dirt? 

s# bar ck ko pihc.an liya m nr kj b ,J hLLr 
ftiia ^pnj ^ftogTL st- pihccsifl. jiiai bai." 


of ihe Sinscrit ioott b Hiln^ Lhe Tdcabftbiry, nnd ait to the mtcrnaciotiiil 
phoontic alpha^nt the tieceasitiirs uf fndbin Eouml tdprcsejitiiiom teemed 
u> be i^nunjd-Por, at mf me. took a secomij plate. Et<ti jp ibc new 
sdiciUL* of TimjiUfkii spcilim; for ['.ngiiih no cQruiJcration wa* ^iven to 
effeet ll wjj-uSiS hitvi- on Indian ^otinsi fcpK^^Ptatmib ity uf the 

F.aman hti^n* Fcmumxdjf thefe a ^uod tkal of common ^roisnd in 
ilu: ^AiLitsdi of Kuropcjr iuui Immn litipUL^c^ bus shcr^ wjt a gftai need 
fnr ihe buJcs* of Indian tU^rriision ig watch rl-Ttlopcpcnti! 1'"ns scheme 

cif a cofpmon alphairct for IndU. m his Dpinion t should mH Ihi k-fr 10 the 
of any single indiiiduaV w Hjcieiy, bu; should be autrfLidy am 
sidrfcd by ihe bes* )u«tgd ihe Indian people could appointr TbE test 
lyxEem, nc inclmed to shin it. *(iuld be found to be a coinpmmi&e 
treTween a unit hramlstfw nan and a portly pbcBKrflc rcpfe^cotjiiion \m 
an LtluhlTiiiion u thf great care which wouM be re fitted be showed that 
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oui KrgljJih / and J were neafvr lt> the Indian crobr^b ttm to the Indian 
dentals but Ehr International l'hntieiit Society kid deeded to use the 
English / 11 ml 4 1 for the Indian dcxiEata* He was inclined Iri think thas, »a* 
a ws*e decision, fane it was at variance with the fundamental principle of 
the Association to use the same letter for the same s-mmd all ihe wnild 
over- Personally* he would fallow Professor SUx Sin Her, when lit m&ed 
that u writing was never meant to photograph spoken sounds, hot was 
meant 10 indicate, ami not 10 pamt Bounds," He wUhed to plead for 
stniplkity* and the simpler possible scheme would in the long run 
prove to be the best. In common with Mr, Grant Brown, he depte- 
auod following a number of systems of taLicrs invented by pcn&iis more 
or lest ignorant of pjipfrerids, became the tesult was likely to be dUastrouA- 
Nolhing could stop these immature uffbrts v> well 11 a Linguistic Com- 
minion, which Wrcntld be aide to settle and guide IreteAirer the heat adup* 
talkm of the Kotnntt tellers, and the best way to tile them* and for siirh a 
Commission to imtcetid India mu n have a proper and full repfi^enmiorv 
(Hear, hear* and applause*! 

JlJu lirwiiL J&xr-s mid tie would like to my one word as to the objects 
of the ImermtionaS Phonetic Association, It vai not their desire to adopt a 
separate symbol for every conceivable shade Of sound* If they did that 
they would soon be landed with an additional five hundred symbol*, »nd 
their East stale wouh* tic vm than tlie firaL They aimed at a system 
which would be ritiipk* one capable of bemg a red by Eire avenge person, 
and imt a system candied \n professional phoneticians- It would be 
useless to nsiikc it a efimpUoueJ system, and they were only too glad to 
welcome suggestions far making it simple. M to Mr, Knowle* a i nuggestion 
that hb system rimplert they had a letter far each letter that he had 
got on hit card, and the degree y| complexity ™ etaclly the ittnm. When 
«e was siated tbai there was only one pcmui connected with bulb on the 
Council of the Internal itimd i'hundrtic Association, he did no: see how that 
had anything to do with the ^ueanan at issue, What they had in do was 
to tike the Indian sound* as they found them and devire the hem komunic 
lynsbob to represent those rparticular sounds. He wan not ixr agreement 
with ftoiiLu of the moiti ei rations suggested by Mr. Grant Brown; he was 
afraid iotno of them might frighten the public by the multi plica bon of 
lymbels It was cnemial that tire system adopted thou Ed be simple. 

Mk. THQJtcujtsj W23 of opinion that the dUcnsston wus resolvtiig ifcsidj 
into a haute of *yraW1s, without taking into ennuitenuiftn the poor people 
who had their dialing alphabets, and loved them, No doubt a common 
alphabet tor India would be a very good thinaf, if practicable; and it would 
be practicable ii India were without an ts*aUli±bed alphabet. He thought 
the whole frteu pot forward was subject to almost itraunnoimtabte objectfaiiK 
U ignored the fact this ad Alphabets in nationa] ore toe been built up by 
«1ow evolution and ire part And parcel oi the life of each people, who 
would never give them up, InddeotaHy a point tba: hid not been noticed 
wai ihai if they had any sort of photttik alphabet they would destroy 
riy mii l ty£v_ and unless the etymology of a ward could be traced he did not 
think the vyvlest would be much good Mr, Booscvriti whilst Prey idem of 
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ih* United StKtes r five nr six years igft tried to fores such ;t lystem ui<m 
tbs Americano, inil he prepared a diction ary os word* phonetically spelt, 
atstl then ordered bit officers to publish all CovetmnejU documents aefewding 
to hi & idea of what a phnnrtt?alphabet should The prea of the United 
States laughed the scheme nut of Court ' 

Then as to intmUErfafion, fie (Mr. TtMirbaia) once went imo the subject. 
A friend nittfti Talbott ■ in the l*tinjstb, ttarelated " Robbsott CSw»»e " into 
I. rdii + and h.id it translated, into rhe Roman character, and afterwards 
produced a weekly in KoTiiunuccd Urdu To test the cornparaiise meriia of 
ibc two scripts he ' Mr, J'hoiboni) carried through a competition by espert 
writers in both, Afid compared tia-cir times. Those writing the Arabic w*rre 
elnkhed long before the English clerks and the former wrote using reeds 
anti cheap bazaar piper, whilst iht: litter r^ipufc:.- good English paper and 
pen*- Thin the t:rm of Komitni/cd script to Ehe Slate would be much 
hSghirr ihm.ti that of tissue the Anbic script, The idea ftyried out m the 
Punjab, 

hi etindudom he would like la oak, Why should India 1*e made die 
n'/f iut thi* experiment > Why did wc nut suft by correcting yunajlvti rr>t 
Of ah? We had only to look a: our monetary xyitein, our wrighLi and 
measures, oitr <raJendar p and lastly our system of spelling, to at uticc fealbe 
that nothing could be mom unscientific than oar own practices. (Hear, 
hear) 

Ri v Ma. WamiaECMT reminded the meeting: that the question was not 
whether Indian vernaculars could be rendered in a Romanic script At a 
matter of fact several of throe had been so rendered for ovta fifty years- In 
the Quarterly Reports I^ued by the indmn Government they would see 
that Roman Urdu and other Roman character publration* were numbered 
b| hundreds annually. An important fact to be noted was that the Mililary 
[Vtmriinent in the North Indian Command, had found it nece^ry eo moke 
muruuimi in she Rotnan c haracter a subject to ii* school! in me unlive 
-uniy p hu: th- y lud nn fitted met boil The misi inary publishing societies, 
(uf IH'H of which hr had been aeereiary far shirty years, j bad their own 
*y&rm of traittliteotion* which, however, did not preebeiy correspond to 
sat? scientific eystem. The * L Hunterian 1 ' system of name Iran shtcrai ion 
uaed by the Govern met it wav another defective variety. And tieside: this 
she ti duration Department ;mJudnd wetting in the Roman ifmaciet in hi 
curriculum for Anglo-vernacular Middle Sc±ixi1jl They neither hoped not 
wished to force the ust of a Roman script on the people of India, who 
would take tlicjr own choice In ibis uiMier as the? dul with reptul c> other 
****** ifcuip trial were pul before them. But in view Of the great 
-=« ru *™ ^ now prcvaib in the sue of Roman mnriUeratm in India, it 
was vct ocLesaorr to moke an or^aniw) effntt In cq oTdiuate the esi&ung 
systems in utear prseiieai For chat purpose they should try to get 

together ,hc reptesculal ivca of ibc ogevictes no^ uimjg the vatiou^ $.ysteins 
—vu. t the Education Ittptnmvut, the Military Department, and tbc 
Misaiouarv Ihib HriOng SfiMtles^and these tHoold be ossisled lyy phonetic 
Hit iyitem* IWV used were maJuly phonedc, bin somewhat 
detli-c'cd by Eughih ipclLiu^. They would iuic to take accuuni in :he 
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eventual jyrUrroof ihe tmiYcrrtal rirsisc in Indta for i knowledge fd English, 
but it should not b*- im[Kwsihle la device 4 Romania script, to be used by 
ail who were working in that lint* which might be Iwth fawwW; accurate 
and pmcTECilty acceptable. tVhnt they needed wan the qualified tttau who 
W0v1(l make ll his life work- 

Mu. Lfcua MiXUtK s^sl! the real pomt at iwne was not whether nne 
symbol or another should be adopted, but whether any tresh sywbris wens 
rtipthed Of nob He would like to kra&w if they were m- be a implement 
or j. lubalitute : ii they were merely intended as a supplement be ventured 
to siy they would he simply a poiile employment for leisure lioum* If 
they woe hi be used a* a mlmiLULc there was j Ital obieefton. in that the 
E-rent Hindu ami Mu^ulman communities of Indbi considered that ihe 
script* which ihey had adopted were sacred—those of tile Dcvj Nlgart lor 
the Veda and Arabic for ihe Kuttn. (M*. Kxov.^: No, sir . lie 
maintained that they wen: considered. wared, and that Indian! would nut 
change them far any new-fangled system produced by soy Society in this 
country- They bad heard a sta Lumen! frcuU a Reverend ^eiulcrnan who 
had q^oken, and had said ihe adoption of the Roman character *aa 
desirable in order to make the Indian* a literary people- He ventured 
to uk whkb were the two most cultured people at the present rime in 
EuriuH' and in Asia respectively : undoubtedly in Europe, Germany, and 
in Asia, China, and neither of them used die Roman characEcis. The 
Rvrertmd gentleman said that the people of India knew a ^qod tfaiag when 
they vjw it- He agreed with that remark ; they bid seen * pood thing* 
and they hail adopted it in India, and that wa* the English language, 
which enabled them to understand each other. tli* opinion to that m 
spue ui the bda started in thtf country, the did'etoit nation* u\ Sndia. 
woutd, for their own national and domestic purports, maintain their 
present languages, but that they would adopt English as an international 
Language, and therefore the luggefted Romanic character for Indian 
tongue* would be supertJucus. 

OIL Thomson said tint he hot! hid twenty y&ins experience tn Powa, 
in the Education I^paTin-tem, He understood that a Society had been 
xiartsd hit ihe ^mpMuatRHi of English spelling, and he found that a 
large number of Indians had Joined ii. At the present moment he had a 
japer in the |x«a printed by I hat Society which he thought would have* 
very good effect tin nuking easier the Engliib language to the people of 
In Elia if ihe pm ponds hu was making were adored p *it at least onttsideml 
The only changes he would make would he to add fix lyinhol-. and with 
thoie additional six aymbofi he would undertake to represent phonetically 
cwty word in the English language. He admitted the Indian Emguag^i 
would require more- He then illustrated the six a ips on the black board* 
And said diwt if they were iniioduced he wai quite lure that ihe study of 
Rngit&h in India would be considerably helped forward* 

The CruMiiMMi here imerpased thm they toc dealing with m common 

alphisbci for Indian 

Mk FoiulUST said that all lie wi.ditd to remark was that with r^ird to 
the ianredtiMs of the Indian «ript, wH^n Mr, Knowl» delivered a atuuto 
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■address., Mr- Hqiin L handrti iAil rariTed, in mrnt passionate tones* thai 
every wmd, rind every symbol, and every letter in the Sm&crrt tongue was 
sacred to him* imprinted In his heart, and that he did nm think any 
Hindu would give it up. Tnat was reported m the proceedings at the time. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Si®. Uiits WilsON viild thni be bad *ume link experience on tht 
subject. but he thought the audience would prefer to hear some of the 
Indians present express their opinion* 

Mk- M. G, Miiuu said they wsw ditttu&rag iniEHUunt Indian ijuetimns 
amt prescribing scitnethiiig tor India, which per hap? Imiia H-eredf did not 
waul. A* -:n Indian he wa» <piile jure he would nc-l prefer is to Ilia i‘wn 
Arabic character, and h> fc knew that the Hindu gentkmcn present would 
E3t>c tx: irK’iined to accept it in place at StnracriL The system might, 
however, be adopted a# a help, in the same way as shorthand had been 
adopted m England. English wa 9 quite sulhctcot far tbu Indians to 
exprat them selva when they met together. In his opinion to write nil 
*he Linkages of India in one alphabet would be difficult. One of the 
Hitai difficulties m its way would be ihat ihc direction ot Uni writing 
would be dunged entirely (out of several language* that lie knew, be could 
write only one from tdt to Hghi—that *ra English, which itxil him seven 
year- to learn}, 1: would certainly be repugnant fur th'ike who could 
write tmly rVutn rigbi k< left to have to write from left t<> right. The 
best thine; far them ro do would be to ks India hare a voice in the matter, 
sc? that her represents tires might say what would be beneficial to them, 
and ihen le? her adopt it if she pleased. 

TiiAErn Skim J ebs it a i s i nm h n Seesqdij^ Editor of the ftciput //m t/J n 
said that asa Muhammadan representative had alieody defended the position 
r im a Muhammadan point Of view, he took the opportunity ah a Hindu to 
support All. Leslie Moore where he staled that the Indians should be left 
alone In the mailer. 11 the new sjilcin ui script relent d to by due 
lecturer was going to lie a universal aeflpt fut all the world he luppi^sed 
thai India mmt bate j short! in it, but in hh o [anion a* the SanscriE vript 
and phonetics were fee superior io oJL the cristing ones, ji pointed out by 
one of the vpsaktm ihtrs- *.ts no need u> instodure a new script for India. 
He would ttta to |Kjini out In the paper read by Mr. Grant Brown that he 
pro noun fed vain* of she Hindu names and words such a a Srinivasa, 
Ikrrgalh Gfijmthi. Mahntli. etc, wnmgly ; there were wmc Sanscrit 
schdfaij ptwnt, anti they woidd ^et with him when he sad that soEtic of 
Ibc ward* ■rrrfe wrongly ptrrnmmeed, and, in fact., soinu of them were oLo 
wiringiy -fj^tSL The wonii Mnhrans and Cujnuhi weic pmnoiiDfctl by the 
learned lecturer as Mihittht* and Gujiaui-t He was at a. by to know 
how one who ccmld no? irauilitemte from the original M ah ram and 
Giijradii word* into Roman script Hie soimd residu could p<He as « man 
of authority io biroduce Roman scrjpi a* a uoivenaJ script far Indian 
languages in any aiie the present unsdauific and u upturn etk Roman 

fm .i t in the word K hutd |t faffA 

f rhe final f in Gtijraihi « soft* 
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Kttpi wv io defective that no l*v Indiana could correctly |>rr f nounce an 
English word unle-s thty trad heard it «rally jirontanced fr-J» a very unod 
English authority on English phcmclirj. Hie lecturer and the English 
people, as masters of the Roman script, well versed in the *cicncci o( 
Philology and Phonetics of the same, could not produce phonetic retuks 
out of the same symbols though used to them from the cradle to the grave. 
Flow could they I Indians} be expected to master the phonetic principles of 
that un phonetic script with ail the inn time table improvements suggested by 
the lecturer ? lie thought it was useless and impossible for any Indian to 
matter it. He was glad to see that Indians were to be admitted to 
consider the nutation in case 4 Commission was appointed to decide the 
matter. 

Dm. h VV Thomas «sld ihat unfortunately he wu* oteent when the 
paper was read,, but he thiughl he was £itrly well acq uain ted with the 
views it contained. There were two very .Usiinct questions to be home in 
mind one was that of transliteration, inti :br ujhe: w.ri- that d phonetic 

tpehing. Ha did rot think the time was quite ripe for ibe adoptfem of * 
system or phonetic spelling m India until «ne had resolved whether ;o 
apply such a iysiem to our own language. In the matter of transliteration 
lit; strongly protested against the view that ihere was any opposition 
between Emoy can and native interests. He might safely say ihat hr was 
one who Jwd suffered from the existence of the numerous characters in 
India, a* ha had had to exjunino book* composed iti all of them It was a 
retious drislack for Indiana, who must leim j new alphabet when ihty 
wished Lu consult books in any other language however near to their own : 
then, again, the same language was written in different ilphalxriA, and it 
was imposiiblc to exaggerate the complication* in this matter in India. 
He did not go all the war with Mi. Hixtwle* when be said that r0,000 
characters- were required; but ha thought it was ‘.piEte clear that the 
question of transliteration did exist for liu!iam> independent of their 
relation !o Europe, and it would be a great gain for India,If ibert could lie 
dmsed a common alphabet in which all tbe languages could be written. 
But the |UMtioa remained whether it lbookl be based on an Indian ncnpt — 
for instance, the Nflgarl—ot not. and if not. was it tobc Rcmariic or what ? 
£n)*iiili m? the ■eroml ..tngui^e of every educated Indian, and ihctefore 
it was rVhviuui that, if a common icripc was not to follow [he native 
olphatsti, it should follow the European -j 11c, but that did not cany them 
very far m the dirfcction of j practical solution. He agreed aj to the 
desirability of a Commission. They should begin by putting aside all 
question of national prejudice as between Eumjiean and Indian, and if * 
way could be found by common consent, the importance of it would be 
incalculable. (Hear, hear}. 

The CHAiKaan: Indies anti gentlemen, it ii getting late, and the 
lecturer wifl wan! to reply to his critics, *o I shall make very lew remark*. 
If I may venture to crilieuc I should »r that I think Mr. Thomas has hit 
the tuil on the head. I think it is i»w early to introduce in fndln a general 
system of phonetic spelling for repr cm ruing Indmn rounds and word*, but 
I do think that there is an opening for a universal character foi the whole 
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of JndLv I may sdl fnti that there has been a society in India fur sotiw time 
non wiih Thai abject. It publishes u ma^asjn«, and bein^ a Hindu periodic^ 
everyth in it as written in the N'Hgan character. You get articles there 
in a great many dirTerem languast* of India, all pi in led in that character. 
That shows that the sited for a common alphabet is felt. But there is the 
religious aspect of it to be taken Into eoosstkraikm_ Hindus tsaiurahv 
demand Use use of Nl^art for this puipoae. while Musulimms prefei iht. 
PersLni Lhitractuf. J TemcrjiLitr bow mmr ^hiri\ yv.xrt .?._q itje iViauin 
wa* ihc oltkbl character employed by Governamt in Bihar, Then, by 4 
stroke of the jrcii* Goto nWent altered all this, and. for Bihar, sufevtittUed 
i he RdeiIiI form of Napar fur I he Persian character Naturally, there was 
a ^oikI deal of ciritc merit raited by ibr change* and J had to rcfwrt on 
the subject. I consulted a number ol Indian gentferneri, amnn^t whom 
was an old and valued friend uf nunc, the laic Navnib Wilayal All Khan 
Bahadur, uf Patna- We discussed the question* and he said 10 me* 11 We 
Mitsui man > came to India, conquered P and imtKSRcd our alphabet upon 
l he country, and we object very strongly to the alphabet we turned out 
being put over us again * You arc now iti the position that we once 
occupied, and ultftotlgh we st roc ply ulijccS to She ufEckl use of .Vtpr: in 
place of Persian, wc should nor have the satin.- objeciiun to your doing 
what we did and irapping your own alphabet in place of ours * I am 
afraid h h alQI too early 10 think of in&rodudug she Homan character, hut* 
[terhapi. iddmiidy it will be the best means of pilling a universal character 
for India. E fail to *cr how wt can manage it phonetically yet. Unfor- 
tcrrmfdy the N.'igan, which 1 admire perhaps more even than many Indians, 
it not phonetic at the pf^enr day, and I have probably had more experience 
of the N.igan character than must olhct people. 1 have had thousand* 
of papers and documents in that charm: ter sens to me tti connection with 
the Linguistic Siitves of India, and no two uf them agreed in the mode uf 
representing the pouuucfitkm of certain word** Thrtvfore it ha* been 
home in upon my mini! Shat the Indian*, though they pronounce their own 
(language better than 1 oi any foreigner ever can, do not know Aw they do 
\i- There h just one thing warned : if the Errlian people could be taught 
bnw th- sounds which they pUKtotmcc are formed in the rnnuih and in the 
ihic^t—a vf inure familiar to Indian setrokrs two thousand years ago, bu 
fit?w forgotten—It won]d be a greet advance towards I he correct writing of 
ihcir own language in their own or in the Kotniui character h sounds 
absurd, but it is extraordinary how ibn spelling uf the same wjtmd m*w 
(Men in the van cm* para of fiiduu 

I hojje the lecturer wilt l>e able to enlighten it* cm the^t poliUa of 
criticism. (Applause*) 

The LicrnMtK^ in reply. said; Sir Ueurgc Grierson. Udic* and gcnile- 
men* J do nut uncoil La keep you Irntp. *i it h Lite. I will reply as itorilf 
as possible to the principal witicasini that have been made. Mr. Knowles 
i3 opposed to my ^Wiim that ih* Romanitr icnpt iWd be la^hi 
idinxrhi. AUii M^.d m GoTOunnrm ducmuetitu in addition to. the tfttracuW 

ehi,4Clcf ' tJlhcr ^ J * 311 It wai Mr Gokhald who objected, 

u the counc uf a CQiireri^ian un the subject, to he mbstitution fbr ihe 
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other being permuted in sehwii 0* in thr: courts h is 10 much easier 
thu* a very large and growing number of children would lc*m h without 
learning ihdr own sm^r, and there would tic, 3 think, itmng op|Motion 
from Indians to the Government passing an outer which would allow that 
to take place in the schools at present* E know that to hawr document* 
written 3n both vernacular and Korn ante chara^cr would he very cumbrous, 
bill I do not suggest that it should go on indefinitely. If (hat ix done* 
fpeople wih chuoyc betwee n the two, and eventual^ everyone will cease to 
read one or the other. When ■liat happens, let the one they have ci'ised 
U> n&e drop out* and Lbu other one be adopted in its place I am strongly 
against any farm of script toeing lorctd on anyone Use device bus becu 
fallowed in ike Malay State;, and ft U found In practice shut hsmily anyone 
nadi Cbt Arahi.. diameter when he Im the cavier one placed side tsy ride 
with if. 

Mr. L Moore ; la there more itian one character used by fbe people in 
She Malay Stales* or simply Arabic ? 

The Lecturer : Only Arabic for Malay, as far as I know. 

Mr. Moore i Then whut was the object of introducing another 
character ? T suggest it was far the benefit of the Ltuopcan otfidfils only. 

The l.icr t-iTHTK : I undtistfliid shat the Malay uidili am read it much 
letier, and get the sense of a pjjagmpb much quicker, than they can with 
thint own character, The Malays me only a pari of the population now 

Then Mr. Knowles advocates his own on the ground of Its 

ximpBcity. He did wot *ay in what resjiect it h riinpKr. 1 did uni expert 
him to do to, as it would lave taken too long. As a matter of fact I think 
it will be found that it is not simpler On the contrary* it teems to me to 
be more elaborate. E think it will Ikt found* if an attempt is made to 
represent all the sounds of all the languages of India by hi* method, that 
ajsty or seventy symbols will not suffice* Mr. Knowles also urges that the 
people of India should decide whai script is the best for them without 
regard to the Interests of others No doubt, liui he hat not shown ihai 
il4c script of the International Phonetic Association ft less suitable fur 
I'nilian tbm Ibr European language^. It appears to me every bit as 
;uiiabte. Other ipej-ker* hive oLtidred whsi they nrujenstood to be my 
projjCi>ala on the ground*, fiw T that oaiJbnmLy ft, however desirably 
impossible to attain, and tecMidky* that :hv Indian pwpln are wedded to 
their own script ant! will nut hive any oilier. fteriup* they will excuse my 
saying that both then*arguments .vrebrclerai* If tmifanaity is impouibk 
let it be impossible, 1 do not wish 10 uige uniformity on anyone, ihaugh 
1 believe it will eventually come of itadf. E may believe a war is coming 
without thinking that it is desirable ot necessary. In my belief, as in 
Cum Wetihrecht's, the Romanic character it dittined to be a character in 
which the Indian Language! wilt eventually he written- t might add the 
Chinese language, for the movement has begun and in spreading ja China* 
The same answer applies to the objection that ihe Indians have their own 
characters and that on religious grounds ilicy arc not likely to abandon 
theta, If they are not going to abandon them by all means let them keep 
them. I limply say If we are going to have a Romanic script, then let m 
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see Thai it is a rational and 3cicn litre one. U'hni I ask is dial we fkodhl 
not allow, if we can heJp (t, an inferior form <jf the Ri.nnani- character to 
gain ground when we have it rational and sdemifie form devised for us by 
a body of experts. (Hear, hoar.; 

On the motion of Sit. J miss SVi i,r >N a very hearty vole of thanks was 
accorded lo the lecturer and to The Chairman, and earned nnanimoosly. 

Ihe ClluMliS briefly replied on behalf yftiiinifilf arid the lecturer for 
(heir kindness in passing a vote of thanks. 


Mr. S. S. Th orb urn writes : 

When, on the 50th till., putting forward two strong 
objections to the adoption of N A Common Alphabet for 
India —via., Roman plus thirty new symbols, .ill words to 
be written phonetically—I had not thought of a third and 
very important drawback, ami now state it i As ears do 
not hear and tongues do not pronounce alike, were the 
recommended alphabet used there would lie no fixed spelling 
for words. That would lead to confusion and the degrada¬ 
tion of a language. 


Mr- J. I), Amkraiii writ®: 

Ill-health compelled me to be ataen: from the reading of Mfe Gram. 
Jtmwn'* paper, to my great n-gist—a regret increased by the thought tluj 
I ibalJ not i«e Liu- teamed (‘ii.utmari > comments on Mr. Cram firown’i 
iiiL'gt-5lions till January. If there were no tc-iehc: 1 of htdun ll'rt[tiaen 
prtaem. Jterhapn I may be allowed, aa a leather of Ben^li p Cambridge, 
lo mbrnit a It* lines in writing iu a friendly criticism of Mr. Grant HrovmA 
aoTii Hell-known view*. As re^irds tSi- unwritten br.gim^ci of India, there 
exit he tu. question whjiicvQ. They *h„uld be receded, if iwssible, by 
trained plicmmiciam, who have Ivy diligent practice itamed to tj=c the 
alphabet of the Aawciuhim I'hrmduqtit Imenmttonak correctly. The 
^ A '0«ie ibcH ‘li'.ciplfrie it on!) loo cnricol in ihe attempts made by 
mmmftanti .*nd flffiruh in Assam, my^-if among die number, to writs 
down tjvage language* by car. The attempts are many, and where two 
men nave attempted to record the same language, tb* inevitable differences 
tfee to dralw* and the auditory powers’ of ihe writer* is teoitiplted 
enormously by difference* of script, lit a* all admit thsr any man who 
wu to work to record an unwtittefi Language should first learn how to 
write sounds as Vf, Paul Pam write* them. 

Then: remi.n, rt, q«*,ion' Mnfenu „r lh . „ r 

“ 8iu *■ "» «i|» * «» A.M in «Uitinn =, jndipn.q. 
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character Many of the ynanger E^nemticm now learn this script in tht 
course of rhenr French and tlcimfln studies, ind in some schools Injys are 
tMiiftht to wrir* English phonetically, The 1 minim; thus given them is nil 
to the good, flfid if anyone thus trained likes to record the sounds of 
Marathi. Hindi. Kenyan, ck.. in ihc A.P.L script a can only help him to 
listen and rtmemK r soumk s ee match. l-ut if j sttideDl A such langur v* 
has not teamed the A.iM wjipt T 1 venture to think that it i* nut necessary 
to do so, Lest I should slot) bey end tny competence, let me ^ive my 
reason* for this belief mi far as they apply to the language ( teach. 

Let me In the Bill place dear away wh.if may at drat light Mm like 
a &[rung argijtnefti in favour of tnting a phonetic script for Bengali. Sit 
George Grierain, in hL admirtfilt J I n^u.i_ — ir India (p. ha* i; u- 
ibl timing parage he wp of she Bengali that 11 he writes Ztfjtjr-.-. and 
*a>'* He writes Jil^prro* and Bays vfrlgfr , or, if he b ijncdnraitd. 

ti&jvr He write* n/Avo, and say* hijjka. In other words, he write* 
Sanskrit p and reads from that writing; mother language. It sa exactly us if 
an Italian went: to write pitfum when he txft/tfte: or a* if a Fiunehnrnu 
were to ‘write the Latin j/Vitr. while he says ^ : vAc. " 

This peculiarity of modem Bengali ton Id not be mure mc-matcl}-, neatly, 
nr wstilly put. Sir George might have adilrd shat the Bengali write* tin- 
letter A, and pTimobnciB ii m a short O* so that the Suukvit phonetic rule* 
by which tlie ipdiin^ is Kill regulated are no longer phimtncskily correct* 
But that doe* n.m affect the umiuestfonab!? fact ib&i the Bengali alphabet, 
like ib Sttukrii origind, u practically as phonetic » that of the A.P.I* 
itself, Bengalis A write and pronotmee , *rV write A.r„j r and 
pExuiicmnce ; db write Sar^kric Jfairy ^ Ai.Vij.v and pronounce 

iifairjja^ etc But/'' is aArnrr pionuanced Af is ^fwatyj pronounced 
*iyv and so on, h does not much matter what Eymti-ita we employ, to 
long as the same symbols represent the same sound, and. in this esiic, we 
have the advantage of knowing from the spelling what tbc word was in 
Sanskrit, Anyhow. must [cam these symbols if we arc to bain Bengal j 
at tU r ami in learning them we must needs learn the *xmrud& Bengali 
ptommcknms of th*m. In *htut t a* h usually the caw t the ronsonfiuil* do 
mi much rnaiier where the alphabet ti derived from JJmnn3p r rL After 
Ml, the A P,1. alphabet liav anly a^me ' wentr^ne txmsnnanti. jnd Bengali 
(tortdes the two atra nuatt and Witr^aj has. thirty six. 

But when we crime lo the towcSfg wc may perhaps hesitate before we 
reject M, fbsiyb aid- All alphabet* are probably defective a« a rectird of 
vowel sounds, and* wheti applied to mdmd□*) pccultadiEef of ptemmd* 
tinn, even tbc VP.[.alphabet to hntumugh Qnpiowtottt4» to an exhaustive 
anij rnfatliblc uOLatmn of bound. ITicre arc onfy ckrvcti Bengali vowds il 
agjinsf the isatccri (including rj-iViicd vowels} lit ihc A,PJVulplmfcer. To 
th«c should be adiiai the vomI Bjm and//3 foDowing tousonam?, which art 
not written in alpbalicu, but which fairly represent *pedik sounds. | B-ug*! 
Mndania will rccagnbe iliau m inch trortli a* ryuM jpiunounc^l fri/i) 
and I jujit (pronounced tomeshltif like our KngEirih 14 bash |r ).| 

On she whole, however, these thirteen ti^nt repic*ent duncen ?q.juu: 
sounds and nearly ilway* ihe fame IVc may ihenefrife cbim for 
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them they are (with the few exeepthmc to he noted kntHcdlately) good 
und plfcpocije symbol £ If idd to them the nnsal anMSTvafn 

and wtd*a-vindu m we get n, complete a Ibd of vowels as M. Pasiy v nwn. 

H ^rc the 1 smisi rductimLy admit tbit in ordinary talk 

i wmtimt* hteorne*»d a ttHDtfdmtfl becomes <*< We write j&j7ri, and say 
^f/ri , wc write Srt f and my : wi;- write /ara* and say &tj^ . we write 
Mtjfa* and say 5a hy epenthetic we write tim (three), and pro¬ 

nounce rin. These excepri™* are few, and tm easily learned in practice 
There are. I U»ftj two words in which the letter A has a ritrte pro- 
nuftdatign—tmmdy. o^Mr (letter^ and aft fvctyh 
There are n so fat as T know, five wurd-j in which by crpefilhesis, 
hecomes M. Tints. Mri [four* become! nii>, >1/? (to-day) ljec«tnt-- djf r 
(toraorrowj btcOmo Mr/,- £«// rdnite} he comes £'IfV\ and, finally, 
ilif (the halk of a rice field} becomes 4U£ 

There arc. I Ihrnk, sbt words; in which £ becomes open, and might be 
written as the t of the AJP.L alphabet* These arefrwflfl, jirnvu^ h 

me#* and Ae£* (Himeumcs written 

I: would olTvionnli nert be necessary to learn the A.P.I alphabet for the 
purpose of recording an irregoltr mjUuon of about iwtniy words 'The 
scedvni ban tu masts the fact ihac he must rnnt pita and say ptffi t If it 
itany help to him ro wnic pi : Al m AJU fiahion, by all means let him 
do ao, and so on with the other exceptions I have mentioned in the 
phonetics of vowels. A a for she CLUfssonautid insularities Sir George 
Grierion his noted, he lias himself shown how they can lie recorded 
wit haul the lute of A.T.L symboLr, With these exceptions, the system 
of tranditeration adopted by The UctiESj (’otivcniion meets the needs of 
i!ie uw. It ;i in esact reproduction of an alphabet btiitird by Indians 
to be suffieatml)f (ihonetir for (iTJttiai] pnrpoits, and we inim remember 
(bat Itidiiiii have acute ear. for the tmnds of language. It is no! every 
European who «n distinguish between dental and cerebral sounds when 
spoiien, at pronemnee them accurately himself. If one of my pupfl* has 
tieen accaitcmied to tht use of the A. P. f. alphabet Iti recording European 
tinguigw. and wishes to use ii as a record of Bengali sounds, I a mild not 
discourage him. But it it. perhaps, a lignifiom fact that in five years of 
irtcJiing, I bans never known a pupil to feel the need of such a record. 
The Bengali alphabet stems to suffice ut a sufficiently phonetic notation" 
No doubt air George Grierson will admit (Jmt other alphabets based on 
Ocriulgjfi are an wen completer record of the facta ->f Epo keo tWuagfc 
I run emboldened to write tbU account of Bengali phon«i« simply Ikciusc 
S tr George Gtterton lias rightly noted that the Bengali twranfflU has 
strayed further from Sanskrit phonetics than any other In the north of 
lmha ‘ 1 vefltu * **> that if M. I'aul Pas^g attention were called 

*° liK 5 ,hont:!C NSgar alphabets, he would table m them 

an inietligul .miripukr.of h, s own labour and would hesitate to rmmt 
mend the robsurotion of Ins own alphabet for a trattdiromhsi of ihe 
phnneiir aimly.ii of Indian founds by hi. Oricnul predecessors. 

On the other hand, what an admirable thing i, would be if young 
i9WlOTl #ftd maitonaria ruauld get son* phonic tmminfe and 
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the A.P. t. alphabet before they go TO India, We might then have 
«)i« ho|ie of i cotrccr and workable record (if dialects and unwritten 
languages. Abort all, what an advantage it would be it mch bodiei as 
the Vadgiya ''•Ihiha Pari'cud wmild take up the :udy or phonetics and 
would Ivaiu *hal has been done by European investigator of .-pokcri 
sound. Wonderful as the Dewniigari alphabet is. it can hardly he termini 
aa a perfect means at' recoining even Indian sounds. Its contention lint 
ff// sncikeu sounds arc either esacily (i ] rutitifal, (j) palmal, (j) cerebral, 
141 dental, or f;J [tihiaj is otmously only an »j>]'ronintiUnn, i«, foci, as the 
physical ciptrimcjiu of European phonetician* have proved Again, it 
may be doubted whether the convention that only tarpya tales ran lx- 
aspirated cm responds to a phyvkal foci, A tfengali can "trill" the hard 
,ih and make it witunJ like M, and, if no, we may expect to hear r and 
t aspirated. 5o, too, some Bengalis do manage to say xnAii when they 
think they sic uyiug >ir,vj:i. though r is not one nf the letters vntoh arc 
ccmrentioTiaHv aspirfl^d. No doubt other cnth'tsm* of ihc tvirsuiw T,as 
compared with the A,P.|, alphabet, will have been made al the meeting. 
On the other bund, whatever alphabet is employed, student* recording 
new languages mum, in any cast, ti'am to themselves tilt liberty or writing 
new sound; in tuv chifii.iira. As W. faasy evniesaly observe *, " I,'alphabet 
truer national n‘a pas la pretention d'etre cotnplct tu pariah, 4 ' And iwrhaps 
it is only fan to soy, once fox all, that students of Indian language* (by 
using this libeityl have liet-n remarkably suceovfn] (** in Sir Gcmge 
Grierson’s nan great tJngutsiic Surrey) in recording Indian rounds by 
meant of a more or lew modified tram {iteration of the Indian r.trnamufii. 
Those who Jure failed hare failed rather by reason of their own defects of 
Audi; inn, nr That unwillingness to invent necessary symbols, ihati became 
■he Geneva alphabet is wholly inadequate as a me*ns ni recoEdme Indian 
languages. 

Finally, it ix jndmibtedlt ctmvenkni to hare a coin in in alphabet for all 
Indian laninuges. written Mod unwritten. The choice seems to lie between 
fume modi firm ion nl the A, i'-L alphabet and some niociinraliuii of the 
Geneva transliteration of Use Nigari alphabet. The Jailer has the advantage 
of being tjosed upon the labour* of native grammarian* and phoneticians. 
It enable* a European 10 understand Afi 1 radian alphttbeE wiLfaout ereti 
learning the scrijjt* being m. fcdticiian &i At lo the ryrrcni Eunppcau 
ktten* It k much tnort leant®*! bf indtan schobj^ and f ienfeod, 

by Eo to pern* who have not studied (hi application of a phonetic script to 
thiit ona LingUflg^ The A. 1M, alphabet h wmnzwhit more complete* but 
fct " U5 *- rcijiiitrt tmg and t:Tnimng 4 and it it admitted that 11 Tel ferrmes 

4c qpdqwn !antes «om cerumcfucnt Mfecwtmts: ec ij petit nn- ll<«- 
feaue aimi d'in renter !emts nomr^Ues pour dtta iuna notii^UciUcisc 
d&ourerr^, on pour dcs nuances non juasjtt'ici" 1 venture 

to think that if M. Tjsiv or 1 H. Sw^t Imd bq<un ibeir studies of phonetic, 
in India* nisicad af with language* *o bw]tsi]|r written *1 French ami 
Eu^hih, iher would proUbl) have tuod ^itnc dig hi modification ot 
Kifari {tu its ifan^litunvtion} instead of inventing ihrii aumetoia additiota 
to die at oi,ce defective ami reduftdani F-UTOpcati alphabet. U h not 

NE W SERIES a VQL. I . K 
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possible that they would, even now, recommend us Jo tue modifications 
of our In duii) scripts and iransiiteratioti'* of ihcsr, insicad of utio pi tin 14 
an artificial alphabet invented to supply the defects of the illogical and 
cumbrous notation ot sound we have inherited from our cstem fulJ* 
fathers ? 


SOTE. 

SIB 1 SAAC l’lTHAX AND M. A J. ELLIS'S PHONETIC 
ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

In view of the fact ihit January 4 is the centenary of Sir Isaac Pibrun'fl 
birth, it is interesting to mM how these two collaborate ur^ worked out the 
additional letters required for representing tbe elementary sounds of 
English so that each found shrmid have one letter and each letter erne 
sound. The following fable from Esop contains all the elementary sounds 
or English and the English diphthongs two or more times; 

ft 1 til (if In RetMlt tJilOr»-Pt™*U* LtfLih 

TL-r^L! *H -If-^n n- r-rs—i -1 * '"="■ f 

mij u qctaioaailtiQluoi 

k g r| c j tiUiln pbfvm yrl w Jib J ah 

jbers azsazar-* 

rti tn frwgi. 

a tatfk in hwic frtigz had liiy livd wo* 
draid up b&i di hit. and ffe wer nt Inyi eh* 
liujd tit sikwater cls-ltwsr, az dc trerfur- 
i»iij at dc riet tli rjj; ov it dip wel in tfwio 
d« so it god djl i>r wolejr. “JaJ w j jump 
in hjr?”, std vmti or <H frogs; “it tr. tat 
Ite^I usd djp and, laik our ynjiual dwtJqj- 
plt j. ili sod li iluu[i and tier fir a fin pom* 
iri* i.xiiTir] a taut’ vvj njd ge ne furrier,”— 

“nt"* T sedrti inter; but if (li woter Jnd fa) 
hjraha, hftu vend ya get unt agen?". 

In Sir Isiit Pitman 1 * schemt there arc good, clear capital print and 
script letter! to aecomjMny the smalt letters. For these die reader should 
refer to any number of the Pbontti? Jmmal of Mr, Pitman’s time, or to 
'■The Easentiiila of Phonetic*," by Sir, Ellis. 

In my Kfimonie letters for Indian languages 1 hare taken the phonotytuc 
leiten with practically the same sounds as in the English jpeQfni;, so that 
Indian vernaculars and phonetic English will have the flame wmnda for 
the unit letter*.—J. Kxowi.r*. 



BURMA. THE THIRD BURMESE WAR, 
AND INDIAN MYTHOLOGY. 

By Coj.onfl A. F. Lauciitos, civ, 

Yol* -ire iwaie that there have been three Burmese Wars 
(11 In iS 34 -iSa 1. when we annexed Rangoon; ( 21111 1853- 
1S53, whew our frontier was extended to Pegu, and what 
has since been called Lower Burma : and {3) in 1885-1888, 
when we took Mandalay and extended our frontier to 
Bhamo and the borders of Chinn. 

The mode of operations in these wars differed. In the 
first and second the troops had to be conveyed in ship’s 
boats and Burmese canoes ; whereas we had in the third a 
don lla oi thirty-six large flat-bottomed steamers, each with 
two barges or flats lashed .alongside. There were also 
three vessels with barges carrying batteries in position for 
bombarding the forts. 

One of my uncles commanded a flotilla of boats in the 
first war, and 1 had the honour of serving on the General s 
Staff'us chief of the Supply i >epartment in the third cam¬ 
paign, which lusted tw»» and - liall years. From November. 
1S85, till April, 1888, x\s 1 was present throughout this 
time, perhaps the best way of presenting the subject will be 
to give you a rapid sketch of the operations, illustrated by 
photographs I was able to take- 

in 5885 I was in the centre of India when i received a 
telegram, only a week before the expedition started, to 
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proceed to Madras and assume charge in place of another 
officer who was unable to go. t die re fore knew nothing of 
what had been done until 1 was on board the Chze with 
General ^ir Harry Rrendergast. He (Sir Hairy.) told me 
that the thirty-six steamers which l have mentioned had 
started for 1'rnme with the troops, provided with one 
month's provisions. \\ T e were to follow by rail, and meet 
them at Promc, which is close to the frontier of Upper 
Burma. I was aghast at this information, and pointed out 
tu Sir Ham r that the troops would soon run out of provi¬ 
sions and the expedition would be a fiasco. Of course 
Sir Harry had nothing to do with these arrangements 
which were carried out from Calcutta and Madras. With 
his approval l telegraphed from the mouth of the Rangoon 
River to the Officer of Supply at Rangoon to send forward 
a further supply of six weeks’ stores apportioned for each 
steamer, and l had the satisfaction of seeing the trains just 
starting for Promc when we reached Rangoon, and when 
we followed three «r four days later we found pack steamer 
provisioned for two and a half months. This saved the 
situation. 

An unsatisfactory 1 reply having been received from King 
Theebaw to our ultimatum, the expedition started and 
crossed the frontier. Next day we reached Minhla where 
there nre two forts, one on each bank of the river, reported 
to be impregnable. The force was divided into two and 
landed eight mile* below I accompanied General Frender- 
gast on the left bank; we marched in single 61 c through 
dense jungle, taking the fort in rear, and after a few shots 
it was evacuated by the Burmese. We then sat on the 
glacis of the fort, overlooking the river, and some 300 feet 
above, and watched the operations on the other side. It 
was an impressive sight, the troops driving the enemy 
literally into the river, die native town in ilames. whilst the 
armoured steamers bombarded the fort. Then the fort was 
captured and several hundreds uf prisoners added to our 
burden of prouisiomng. 
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We pressed on to Myngyan, about fifty miles ftom 
Mandalay, where there was some opposition ; tilts, however, 
was soon overcome. In a few days we reached Ava, the 
ancient capital, now in ruins. Here we were met by an 
ambassador from King Theebaw. lie came in a war 
canoe with fifty rowers, and offered unconditional surrender. 
The King had been told by his counsellors that his irt- 
vincihh: army would -soon drive the British into the sea, 
but the sound of our guns had convinced him to the 
contrary. 

We landed, and such of the Burmese soldiery as were 
there laid down Lheir arms ; but a vast number, here and 
elsewhere, dispersed into the country in roaming bands of 
dacoits, causing us endless trouble for two years. Mean¬ 
while we passed on to Mandalay, fourteen miles distant, 
which was occupied without opposition, and the King 4 with 
bis wives) was deported to India. 

We now turn our attention to heathen mythology in 
general, I fear time will not permit of a lengthy dissert** 
don, so, after a few remarks, I propose passing to the 
Avatars, or incarnations of Vishnu. 

In every system of heathen religion astronomy has 
played a jiart, so the worship of the heavenly bodies finds 
a place. The European has been in vogue, it is believed, 
from the days of Noah or his immediate descendants— 
some say that it was portrayed by Shem, the son of 
Noah. The Indian tradition credits Adam, or the first 
menu or sage, with having mapped out the heavens. 
Vet there is .1 difference between the European and 
the Indian, The former is restricted to the well-known 
twelve signs; the J ndian has seventeen signs, which 
set forth the planets riding on different animals, the rapid 
or tardy revolutions of the planets being indicated by the 
characteristics Ol the animals. Thus. Mercury is seen riding 
on an eagle, Venus on a camel, Saturn on an elephant. 

Scientific men and astronomers ol many ages have 
endeavoured to have the names of the twelve coiisiella- 
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t?ons altered, but have been unable 10 effect their object, as 
the names were given in the earliest ages; and have been 
engrained in the traditions and lore of every nation, and. 
although grotesque and fanciful, contain hidden truths. 

The ancient notion regarding the earth was that ii is one 
of many regions for the transmigration of souls, that there 
are many existences, the soul passing into the body of a 
horse, A cow, or even ■- mosquito, sometimes to return ,-s 
man. This is held by the Buddhistaof Burma in common 
with many of the Indian races. 

The ancient religion of the Vedas was comparatively 
pure—a pure moral code ; there was no idolatry. It became 
corrupt, and Buddha, who was bom 500 or 600 years before 
the Christian era, comparing the corrupt practices of the 
Brahmins with the Vedas, brought about a reformed 
religion—Buddhism—more in accord with the S edas, But 
his disciples were driven out of India hy the Brahmins, 
w hose vested interests were endangered by the innovations. 
However, Buddhism spread in Thibet; Burma Ceylon and 
other countries to so great an extent that Buddhists far out* 
number Brahmins 

Primitive religions had no notion of a personal God; 
the truth had been obscured. The elements and forces of 
Nature were worshipped. flrahminism commenced with 
the conception of a god, Bratim, but neuter, ■■ It is." The 
nextstep was personal, J ‘ I am," 

From Brahms though* all things emanated—in other 
words, creation. Then apparently opposing manifestations 
of power were noticed in Destruction and Preservation. 
Thus a Trinity was evolved—Rrahm the Creator, Siva the 
Destroyer, Vishnu the Preserver. 

Vishnu would appear to be the favourite, for he has a 
greater number of adherents- and worshippers than the 
others. 

Tradition sets forth Brahm as being himself fourfold, and 
thill he ctcaicd mankind in four grades. Here we hitre 
the origin of caste. 
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From Brahms face divine energy emanated in thought, 
and was manifested in the priestly caste* or Brahmin*. 
From the upper part of his body this energy was set forth 
in courage. ,incl manifested in the soldier caste, or Kshatrtyas 
or Chetri. From the thighs came commercial energy in the 
caste of merchants, or Vaisyas, and from the feet menial 
service in the caste of Sudrns, 

A few word a on the sacred books may be ol interest 
The four great Vedas were written .ibouL the time (it, or even 
before, Moses. Then the two epic poems, the Ram ay ana 
and Maim Lib a rata, about 50o U.C., containing teachings from 
the Vedas. 1 he more modern puranas were written about 
A.t>. doa I do not know when the Pali or Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures were w ritten, but conclude it must have been before 
th«_ Christian era. 

We now pass to the Avatars, or Incarnations of Vishnu, 
with a few remarks. The subject is, I think, o( some 
interest. 

The tradition is that sifter creation the god allowed 
mankind to take its course, and that train time to time the 
world became corrupt, when the god Vishnu intervened, 
becoming incarnate in order to set things right. 

The lecturer then described the ten Avatars. The first 
is the Avatar of the fish, the second the tortoise, the third 
the boar, the fourth the man-lion ( N’ara-stng), the fifth the 
dwarf, the sixth Parasti Rama, the seventh Rama hautira, 
the eighth Krishna, the- ninth Buddha, the tenth the 
Kalkee- 

Before concluding, I wish to make a few additional 
remarks on some movements towards reformation which 
have taken place, from rime to time, in India, since the days 
of Buddha and the reformation introduced by him. 

One of these is the B rah mo So map 1 have lately read 
in ii recent issue of the IHontcr as follows . 1 nt clearest 

definition of the Brahmo Sotnaj yet published is that giwm 
by Sir G. H, Gupta, K.C.I.F- ' It takes in/ he says, ‘ the 
good things of all religions* It derives its inspiration from 
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ihf- Bible, from the Hindu scriptures, and from the Koran. 
There is a great deal in common between it and Uflfc 
tariamsm. It is a pure theism, " 

I may add that during a visit to India some twelve years 
ago I was the guest of a native gentleman at Ajmere, He 
was a member of the Ary a Somaj. 1 am not quite clear as 
to the distinction between the Brahmo Somaj and the Ary’a 
Somaj, My impression is thru the former -the Brahmo— 
came to the front about seventy years ago under the 
auspices first of Ram Mohun Roy, and later of Keshub 
Cbender Sen : while the Arya Somaj originated between 
thirty and forty years ago. the chief exponent of which was 
Guru Datta ViJyarthi. I examined the subject at some 
length at the time at Ajmere and at Lahore, and gathered 
that the whole point of the teaching is a return to the 
Vcdie religion, and, if 1 may venture an opinion, seemed to 
me to be a purer system than that of the B rah mo Somaj. 

Guru Da t m ViJyarthi was a disciple of Swami Day .man d 
Saraswathi, who may be styled one of the most learned 
Sanscrit and Vedic scholars. These gentlemen call in 
question the interpretation of the Sanscrit of the Vedas by 
Max Milller, Monier Williams, and other European inter¬ 
preter*. They contend that European interpreters have 
failed to grasp the hidden philosophic import of Vedic 
language, and have, in consequence, ascribed to them— 
to the Vedas a mythical application, whereas they incul¬ 
cate pure teaching, such as was held in early days under 
monotheistic principles, as probably held by Abraham 
before he was called out. 

These native scholars say that the structure of the Vedas 

indicates that they were written at two distinct epochs_ 

the mythological and the later philosophical—and that 
European scholars have not differentiated between these 
epochs, and have classed the whole of the Vedas as myths. 

The earlier mythological period sets forth the ruder 
stages of civilization, when laws of Nature were little 
known and lew understood, when the force* of Nature im- 
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pressed themselves on the human mind—the wind blowing, 
a stone felling, fire burning, and so forth. 1 hesi tuition 
came to be endowed with the faculty of ivilt. anti then 
followed first the personification and then the deification of 
the forces of Nature; but as the primitive, savage slate 
passed on to a more intellectual epoch, the ideas of God 
and of religion evolved, and the monotheistic system of 
the later Vedas came to be adopted. 

But yet, again, the Indian scholars say that, earlier still 
than the mythological period of the Vedas, there was a 
time when all the religions of the world were monotheistic, 
but degenerated into the eccentricities of the mythological 
period. 

This is somewhat significant as indicating .1 belief that alt 
religion originated from one divide source, but subsequently 
degenerated, and became modified by the varying environ¬ 
ments ot" people scattered in different pans of the world 
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At a niceim” of the Association held on Monday, November i;> lot f* 
al Cajtlon Mali. Westminster. a paper was read by Colonel A. K 
Luirhton. CIS., entitled 11 Buitil.l. the lliird Burmese War. and Indian 
Mythology," General Sir Hairy N. D. Ptendefgast. v.c., occupied 

the Chair, anil tile foUoiring, amongst others, were present: Sir Lesley 
Pivhjt,, Colufld Sir Reginald B wiS til, r,v.o,, U?.o., Sir David 

Semple, tt.h,»Str Manrhcrjee M- Hhownaggrce, im., I-ady Pimideigast, 
i xeneral Milks, tody A'toeiett, Ml. C. E. BuckJand, tte, Mr. Claude 
While, C-i.e , and Mrs. While, Lteuttnant-Colonir! A. S. Rohcrti>, Cnkmel 
H, C Bronson, Mrs, Purnell, Mr. W_ B. Brown, Mr. N P Hay, Mr, R. I. 
Chisholib, Mr. k- I*. Laughton, Mm, Layton Bennett. Mrs Newport, 
Mr. and Mix R. H. Cook, Miss Wail, Mr. K. H- Brown, Colonel and 
Mix. Cargill, Mrs. Bean, Mr. A. Bruce joy, R-HA, Mr?. Canning, Mr. h. 
Young. Mrs Rowley UUI. Mr. Frank Anson, Mix. Laugftfan, Tr:e Misses 
Laughton. Mr. and" Mrs. W. F. Westbrook, Colond A, T Winde, Mr. 
W. H Coping d, Mr. K, Sewd). Mn, E. Rodna, Mix and Miss 0$*ie, 
M»sa Stewart, Mrs. Thomas GiUtlan, Mr. and Mrs IL Laughton, 
Mr. Waodihurpe, Mr. Dean, Mr. E. II, Nelson, Mils Hrukuu, Mr, M. B, 
Tyabji, uc-s., CohmcJ H. Lowry, Miss Barker, Mr. J. Stuirock, c.i.r., 
Mr. U. Lewis Rice, --t.L. Colonel Cockburn. Mr. A j. Mutfe, i-h,. 
Mi Gibbs and ihv Misses Gibbs, Miss toing, Mr, B- B- Roy. Miss 
!’render,: a it and Miss E. I'rendet^ast, Mr. Ralph iTendcrgast, Mrs. Wey* 
mouth, Mrs. and Miss Mason, Mr. Cyril Balhum, Colonel Kelso, Captain 
and Mix. Purcell. Mis Joseph, Miss Rose, Mrs. Rowland Humphreys, 
Mis. J. H. Hutton, Mrs. (reagh-Oabtini, Miss Craigie. Mr. A H. 
Ciwitom, Mrs, Whallry Wickham, Captain and Mrs. A. Carpenter. ttJ.o., 
Miss Applets rsb, Mr. i. TJ. Feruiingtofl, Mr- F. fl. Merchant, Major aiu] 
Mrt. 0*tu. Colonel and Mb* HewctssMi, Mr. and Mm. H- C- West, Mira 
Nc will, and Or. John Folkn, i i„ I ton. iretci-tsiy. 

The OiAtftti.in tidies and gentlemen, Odcrncl A, L Laughton is an 
office: who tin sjwtti 3 girat part of his life m India as an officer of the 
Indian Army, and he was present throughout the third campaign in Burma, 
lie will giro you an account of that war. and he will show you the photo 
graphs that he hinvhci!! made, and, as he was also a keen student of Inchon 
religions, he will raj something about Eastern theology. I will how 
introduce Colonel 1-sag hi on. 
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The Lf.ctujie* : Ladies and gentlemen, before coottMvsjflg ro >' fee lure 
1 mail express ray acknowledgment to Sir Hnrry im so kindly consenting 
to take the chair on this occasion. I have known Sir Hairy for the last 
forty ytai> or rnuir, and, a> he has already said, I was on his staff during 
the Burma campaign, which commeuc-d in i 8 5 5- 

,-Tbt: E.r i H'J: i.k dim proceeded to deliver bis lecture, which was received 
with considerable applause.) 

I he Oi ■ rv -i o (..diet and gentlemen, I am sure we are all very 
much obliged to ■ Id one! 1 auuhton for the excellent account he bto given 
u * of the Burmese Way, <n which he look so prominent a part, and dw 
lot his account of the religions of the tiast tin this latter part 0! the 
suhjen 1 Will not touch, but I believe 1 am expected to say a few ward* 
■bout the war f am afraid from what you have heard that you will think 
of the exiiedition as tfanl of 0 fine water picnic* undertaken by the troops 
of the British and native armies. Aa you will have seen from the photo- 
graph*, the lira wady is a splendid fiver, on the luniks of which, where it 
jaiAes through level ground. Live fields on cither side are under very 
careful cubiv.ition, and the bills ate clothed with forests of groat trees, 
and with groves of the feathery bamboo ; the hilltop* capped with gtawftd 
pagodas, and suitable sites occupied in same place* by modem rodwbty 
and m other place* by the rums of great castle*. On the road tu 
Mandalay the troop* ware aide to observe the battlefield* of former 
wars. They patted Donabcw. where we in el with uvent*, and eventually 
gamed a great victory, in which the great Kins Alompra was killed 1 him 
there was hawt, where asain the British received very revere punishment, 
and afterwards pined a great victory ; linen we parsed Mallown, where 
Sit Archibald Campbell won a great victory over the Burmtna, All these 
things I hey saw. and they had on opportunity of observing the magnifi¬ 
cence of ancient Pagan, where there are still hundreds of pagodas, some 
<>f siu-m fit to be compared with the cuthedraL* and churches of England, 
both at regards beauty and sire. The end of die act was, to you all 
know, the arrival of the force at Mandalay, the ejection of King Tbcehaw 
from the throne, and the annexation of a great dies of territory tv the 
British Empire. These arc satisfactory results, but you may In: sure such 
results were not produced without a ptai deal of skill am) evert ion. 1 
will not describe the preparations for the war You sa« on the screen 
[tie kind of ships that were engaged- Each group consisted of a cen¬ 
tra! steamer, wish a ,»rcit huge rashed on each side, and it was not an 
easy thin:;, as you may imagine. 10 si&sr and conduct a ship of that kind 
fhc hundred mile* ugainrt the stream of 1 great river. Then when you 
think that the flotilla consisted of fire ntiki of these great ships s» 
they were formed in line ah cad. two cable* between each group, it 
becomes ■ very serious mailer Then, ogam, the river fe out an easy 
cure to navigate by any means Aa the floi'illi ascended the surrey 
ohips had to “ buoy nut die rliamreh, where the river was brood ihc 
bed was full of mnd frank* and thi fling aifda: where the rivet was 
□arrow there were all sorts of i]ixtr curreisia and under-currents, which 
made it dangerous There were many diffkaltm of that kind. lTieik, 
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after ih& fora bad advanced for lwo nt three days screws the fnmdcr r there 
fell the most ircmerwlytis rain* and you saw from the build of ttie steamm 
and bar^e* that the fifuicctkiii for the troops was twy htnall indeed Un^ 
who wt:fe sleeping nn d^ck, M a great many had la <Jo + musx have fofcert 
riienchcd day and night 

Hieti (be neftl difficulty that was encountered was the^mbiesk of ehoSem 
tb.il applied immetbaldy 1 olio wing line rains. AH these things go to 
'how thu: there wu% a great deal to tie dune to car»quei the forces of 
Nature first ai ill Now, without detailing more of these difikultj« i 
will give you tame extracts, as wdl 35 1 rtmcrnbcf them, tram the tog oi 
the expedition. This is November as* tgli 1 today* On ibe afternoon 
of November 24, 1SS3. the Itoiilli approached MfUtgyftii, where there was 
a great fora of tins cnenifH The tltfp* were so arranged that the artillery 
were able at oucr la get bio action, and when wc arrived b Lhe mftcrttuOn 
pretty nearly every gun wc had wru brought to lieat on the Duntian farce 
ihai occupied the intrcDchmtTils that had been made du*e to ihc river. 
We were able to bow the Burenin force was disposed h a great portion 
•it it vis in the front Line intrenched alongside the river, anti the reserve* 
wm about iwo miles off on rising ground, the ground very well taken up, 
and l he rnticnchmcnls and bolt cries were remarkably well constructed 
Our gun. 1 ? hammered away 1' these rill flight fdfi and yrxi aJJ krujw how 
sud denly darbies* does came on m rbe E»t. Before t he mi'anuy con id 
come up night had fallen. and M cease fire had \u lit soiimled. Orders 
were therefore written and issued Tot the battle on the morrow. On the 
tnrimbg of the =51 h. when *c looked round# the bore seemed wondrouslf 
silent and when the lTi»p disembarked it was found that the whole of 
the army had retired !■ It was impassible la fallow diem, of eaux--^ is we 
had no cavalry. I he fiuiman, when the mm with the knife is after him, run* 
quicker dm any troofrt could follow him. There was therefore nothing to 
dll bill carry off the Herman gum and JheHom whkh had Iwtm M g and to 
re-embarl. i the folkrfrbtg mmAag we commenced ihe advance towards 
A\a and Mandalay The following day was foggy—it was real November 
weather—and them was ureal dif&culty in going ahead. Huwever. in tI k 
afternoon we managed to ge1 wmc miles, when a dispatch dine to say 
that the King was quite convinced that if an tnniotite was granted we 
cuukl come to Terms, The messenger wm dismissed with the imimasion 
dial if the Km£ would stirrtncter himself. hfe Capital and his army, an 
arrmalicc would lx: concluded nnj w* would emiiidc; I was told 

Ihctc to oai much cti:m x q: «idh 1 proposition as that ttlng accepted. 
the British Officer who knew most about ftuniuu who had been rn Mandalay 
Eor ffiml vearx and knew Tbeebaw, said 1 ' 4 li 11 no use landing thin, the 
min who slxjh 1 >ui:h a message i* ilinl to the king will not five five 
minutes; so you nui filsely to get ho answer ta il j ' V^" c were only 
eqSbl or ten hum Alt that evening, so the next thing wa* lu 
tmier^ bt attack, and the "^rkm were rcry carefully drawn out, showmz 
the duik?i nl «i;.b sitiij, Uutafion, and battery. The fuLiawin^ monii nZ 
the fjtlN *Heie a November f<^ again, which wui very trying 

1>ocawic the had b TO warned that thme would be tmubk 
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if they we ft mi hack fieloic dflyligbt IL ws obvious if w? could not 
move Hick could lloe. *u wl- wetc obliged to (mrifc them r uj not being 
U|i to lime, H r hen the* mi %ts did *: 3 tar off, abmd 5 or 9 unlock r S3 it? 
flout L commenced Hi progress soon kv-tc YMtble'rj? she tefi hmtk of shr 
limwadv the wallv of Ava and I he-real pagoda*. which yni* hate n-en on 
ihe sertren, and it was evident lt»U the (date ocCup^-A and iiuu the 
trooj*$ t me moving about Ohnnush? Saline* on ihe other side of the river* 
was also occupied, ll tM noted shst tlicrt? were hultcnes commanding 
the river)vise below a line of harden and iteamere That hail been sunk 
acnfiss 1 be timer 10 bar our passage-■ the rtvor there wk mure than a mile 
broad, eukI it was wry awkward having to overcome these: very aerioui 
obstacles, but whDe tjnir;rs to th:- ! left weic under con&klcOUhui tiiL 
royal golden bar^c with fifty lower*. showing - Jbi; inter aruc 
aloii inkle, aud lIlc envoy from Mandalay again appeared and pitklue^il 
a telegram raying. 11 1 accede Jr the tcima of she Rxniih Ctinimajfifk'f, 
and Ihe Burn wins arc <rn no account to fire tin the Hriliih " Web, 
thh ws> a curicriii stale of al&in > Wc weft approaching Atq, which 
wa5 strongly held, and them wai thin burner. Could the telegram be 
rime? Has is genuine" Wha! »ai the reason of it ? If not* whai was 
the object of the Burmese? Phi they wish to ger us hy subterfuge under 
the fire of the forts on both sides Of the river so as iu rmmbibic the 
force? Indecision would have been fmLio I demanded ihut fht- guns 
and gumson of Ava and s-a^inc should j! on^c he deiivcfnd up The 
envoy dcmumjtl £■ this< and ^td s Lin5. it was bijpo^sibli iLlli he c/juld give 
any mdercon that mfafctt . tn:b 01 d^rs could uniy emanate from Mundabty* 
After 1 short discussion I agreed that lie should cumimimcale with Manila 
lay. There was a telegraph line, *1 l« sene mrarans 10 telegraph fur orders, 
The naval oftkert ax ^nce proceeded to examine rhe barxiet. I look with 
me the envoy on board Jhe the ship of our senior naval officer; .md 

tout 4iat!Qfi dmt to the battier and right Under the guns of Ava Fan 
which it a redoubt outside the old town of Ara, and there we Uiyi finmh 
gunners iirinding to their guns, and everything ready fot aetkm, One pistol- 
shot would have commenced the firing on both aide^- cind there we lay 
whilst ibt beatific naval officer did thdr duty. Wn had to wail for hourt, 
and it was very tedious, it is true the teen cry was L^mtiful; in I 
mnentber few mtin- striking pictures tlun the hdh behind ^agin& which 
were eoveted with beautifol YtrnJuie, and liie pagcxiis dmt shrines within 
the menciLiied waJb of the city* and the Huiman troop* in thw red uniftum* 
and the generals moving about with thdf fold or coloured titnlirelks carried 
behind them, while the jwnrerful flotilla by silent on ibe placid mcr. The 
teAsim »ii eitnEme, rut. to my grrat. joy, about two or three o'clock in the 
artemo>jei an ufrk-cr, f iptain Carpenter, n n:. p who lb present here tonigtiE. 
rerguirred ihar he had found or made a jCsisaye through, tbc bar p and had 
buoyed ie out. kp that :he r’eer could go ihrough, fnim«JiateJy the signal 
was made for all the ships 10 take ration and ihc Iroop*! to land. Jnri at 
thi* 11 me 1 he message strived from Mandaby. and thiv message give the 
new-5 thu the King acceded ro the wishes of the English earumander 
(Hear, hemr.) It iu a trial of patience, bill it was well w«tb while. Ihc 
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thljis proceeded to take station. The political office's wef* *eut to the 
different forts—the Afa Fort* which had bad its guns trained on us 
ah day* ami the Ava fortihcsilpni — that in* the walled town, and 
rl^gine and Thabyadine, The giiRi of ihetu *rcrks (Massed fire ju&r, 
where we shots Id have had to go if we had had u> fight 011 hoard dsip. 
Thethree great forts were Hush by in Italian engineer. 11 o* cvfcr. - he in ops 
landed and the garrison of Ava marched pas; and laid down [heir arm-^ .is 
they passed the Liver pool Regbnerit, The liurman^ were allowed to go 
v?hert they 1 Hone it was no use taking them captive, because wc could not 
f 4 ... r ] tlienip nor guard then), so the best thin* to do was to be kind ansi 
them off. The excitement of *hi day was over* StilL we did not feel 
perfect faith ft* Oriental dipIoniMiaia It wu* known that Mandalay was 1 
lr*j[ walled city k ft was the capital, enclosed by an outer endoaure of great 
cstent. Tilers war she walled city itself— a beautiful enclosure. 1 he 
wall’s were built of red sandstone* slankcd by fna|ueot towers, usd wene 
40 feet hifih. Osiuide tha! wa* « molt or wet ditch about 6, 8. or io feci 
deep, and perhaps 40 yard* in width. All there we If ne w of, and had 
drawing of them. and 1 was also well aware that theft wtre at feui t> jco 
guns in Mandalay, so prospect* did not scceu to be unite dear. HweWr* 
that is another story, so I must now a*k the heretory to call upon some 
oibcr gentleman to continue the dtscnsrim* 

Sir ReoeNAJji ITtMXti.L said: I have great ptosure in (lapsing a vo:c 
id thanks to the Chairman, and the Lecturer. I have know n Sit Barry 
Frtmlergut tor a grc^i many years. We served toother in the Abyssinian 
Expedition, 1^67 uK r and my last coitmud in India wa* in i$&& %% a 
Uarnda, when he was Political Reddens, l alto wnred in lh« second pSiase 
of this Burmese War f iSSfr Sir Hairy has ijwaken of it as being not quite 
1 he picnic it 3 up cased to be from the photograph* — it certainly was nor. 
Mine is a very tUBenmt picture- I only caught a glimpse nt 50mc of those 
U:armful pictures that Colonel Laughton hay shown us to-night on my way 
up the tmwzdjv tor on arrival we were sem of to detachments all over 
the country. Thu war waa a 11 ^Subalterns' War. 1 ' Regiments were broken 
up into hilij.II bodied—often young officers commanding j& mrary men os 
their coloiwli, and our duty wnt to rcour about alter these rascals of 
d&vafrs in the fcmles: jungle I ever in There L* a Uec Uierv, for 
instance—ft is fp^Kw^blfi m belitrvc it until 00c has. actuary expert- 
sliced it—from which the stench was simply dmadmJ- I 1 hough 1 
At fim it was due to want ol siuimriuEi, but my Eunncae interpreter 
said. 41 It U nothing of the sort* u is iboi tree- 1 ' 1 said that wj> 
nouvasut. He replied, M t'uine to il t and I will cut it down tor 
you/ He did. and the stench from that tree was suffirseiif tu 
krioci one down. Perhaps I had beUe explain this in a uiffereni 
way to the l*dicx present. They will know whut the odour of an nitl 
cEothcs closet which has m\ been opened for many months is like. WW1, 
that was the *oit of atmoaphere we had live ci for mouths together in 
thi« Jungle of ihe I its wady VaBcy, We had cholera badly, and every 
ntbei eoflspfaini you am imagine was in evidence. Dut theft s another, 
and ptchupl lighter, itde to She picture. The liutnj^e may well be lulled 
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^ihL^ldihtuen uf the East 5urely tli^y are a very jolly set of people. 
Often when We Had gone ill anil relieved a village where thqr tad previously 
been lighting like cals ami dup between themsdvc* for Uic situation 
thereafter Sir F6m) had left mu like interfering between a tttltt and hit 
wife —they would join together lo Hammer us. 1 hav- wen after one 
oi Stic l- attacks villagers, who* though cut and u^uled abntii ^n every | an 
uf i heir body* in t»o or three day* nmc would all, In ends ami ft vs be 
inking par: in a JW^one oi Show theamcal performs® chtch 
Colonel Laughton ha& described H*lf the ami tence would Lj wounded 
mm. It wni eitraordmary* The Uumisms living near the trrawady are 
vory food of I wMtmcing. I once saw some of their races, and $haP ucvei 
forget iL The ro :c was one of the funniest asghl* you could imagine 
Seven! caiioei *taited away ? tire crews all yelling und jiuddling for dear fife- 
Whilst the winning luaai"* crew wsre cheering, die second bout ran itito it 
and upwi it, Th* third upset the second* anti so am No anger 1 Each 
caiif* upset ihc one in front of it—it was all part of the gams. There they 
aft were ikmndering in the water* chaffing and as jo%ts possible. Still* on 
the whole, I was glad indeed io gu am: of thr country. (Laughter,) I 
fed it is a very great pleasure and a gnat honour to lie aide to mown a vote 
of thank : troth to Sir Hurry for taking the dlair, and rn Colonel Laughron 
for the mmt intcresfing lecture he has given ira i Applause,) 

Mh. ^nd that it gave lum much picture to second the vote 

of thanks accorded to the Lecturer fur his aisle and interesting discourse 
He Lhtxi^hL lire jjittuies they had seen were most beautiful The Urdu- 
lecture of Bunn a was full of qtisimtias. which seemed to suit the brilliant 
folia^t,! uf the country* and In- woo hi have liked. bud lime pvrmiticd. to 
tHuie that sonic architecture, which uiom in Chiiia and the SUali*> anuss 
lire l>ay of Bengal to Ccjlcm and up the w est eoa*t of India, dU it hecatrre 
hvst in the Jithie fronumetits of t be jiftb j but, as Eutiyard Kipling would 
wfi “that 1 % smother siary '—ami a long one 

in a kind of way the Third Bofxtmc War stoned 10 bare a poxmnt 
fa sri nation for him,, for he had had the honour of :nr IIairy IVendergast's 
acquamuoce for over fifty years, and when Sofiya 1-at came to Madras 
she sent him. through ho medical attendant, a royal cheroot made with 
her own finders I If such facts do not establish a connection with the 
wai* what dtjes? In seconding the vole uf thanks, he thought he ought 
m ifH menuuu r.. :! r fact tJmt the meeting waa i.erfcctly imiiiut Km 
only had ihev beard how a magnificent country a* large as France bad 
been ailsi^d to She British docninton*. but tire gilLtm herd of the war, die 
gentleman who had accomplished this citraurdinary campaign with a 
minimum ol bloodshed, Sir Harry Trendmgasi* was here among them to 
ti'Sl them bow ft wi3i dune, with a mude^sy hulh ddigfuful and refreshing. 

He feared to touch on the idigiouii aspect t sbe ipstinn. but thenjglit 
it no barm to note huw all nrlFgkim fiosated to hwvu a three-io-one bait*— 
all aektiwktlged a CrauH and a ^eation, A cmaxion could ool e^iit 
without a Creator, and a Cn&im could not e3tist wiLhom a crcatinn. wml 
ueidiei couy caiss in canBCiuuiness without the perception of the iricx^ 
tbu Mind that ^TaJ>pcd the Cacti, This threc-m^ooe |mncip-e ttaa the boae 
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oif all religions and fefircsffnted bj j triangle probably l&tig before 
men ttted word* i |a express :dti^ P and it is 3 lMt eiibliiut in find in the 
rraosi antiiiiit lest of the Vedis a dffiibr Itasii He would ccadudc by 
flpiri thanking the an I hot of the paper for a trios* enjoyable lecture- The 
architecture of Kumm waa unique, and I he ^eticry wai Mt unlike the w&i 
coast Of India glorified. 

The 11 n, Seckbtarv [Hr- I'crU^n) saio that on behalf of ih* Association 
he wouht like to be permitted tofflippOR the vote of thanks which had l>eeti 
proposed by Sir Ke^utald Hcnndl and seconded bj Mr. ( bisholnn He 
«>.QLitJ put quc^tlte, beCiiu^E their Chairman precluded Horn doing 
aa, and ifti hekiiU jf the Association he wished to tender to the lecturer 
their thank?, fit* the excellent vitrwi he had sfcpwn to them* and for the 
interolmg icetttre they had heard He two (t>i, Fallen I had had somu 
flight cottneetkiR with Burma. alihuugh he had lurrer been there, hui it Ml 
to hr fm to be, far some month*,. the gaole* irf the late King when lie wa_- 
deported frail Burma. Hi* Majesty had been lent down to ‘Rutm, 
where I>f I "alien happened to by CoLloCtor Magistrate fur a liavts, tin! B 
wai his duly to Jnok afiCT the King and take rare of him* Thuebsw Xthnufti 
no an i mostly towards bis conquerors at aU* jik 3 no rrwritnient fm ibe 
maminr tn which he bad been treated. As a matter of tact, His Majesty 
told Dt* FciUen that be fell tar happier attending to his own Qnti garden^ 
and Looking alter hi* wives and cbiXtUc^ than he should ever have hern, 
hail he remained the maiwch of all Burma. When Dr- Botlen firs: met 
him, Tbischaw could not speak English, btn when he last veiled him, on one 
er i \is biifr tnp^ to Inrha* he found the King could *penk that Lujgtwgc fairly 
tally, and was able to repeat in Esftuh what hr bad prerioa^y laid him 
yesn ago in hi* own language by mean* of inlerpns^r^ He had also the 
pl ffK iing jj /j of knnnn|i the SupiliLL, Ht Rict tiuf one day with bp 

*on, bus he was afraid the mother and tbt *on did not On very well 
together* On one occasion, the Queen Mother sent for him- at she slid idle 
wonted to bate n very impqrtaiu interview with him. ] ha! interview he 
remembered very clearly ! The Queen eat on one little ikioI, and he sal 
act another, with their knees meeting* and then, porntinfi her finger a: him, 
she begin. in very fluent Burmese, to pour forth her gmrrnm^ which wiki 
interpmed to him to the following effect: My son hois a carriage tn whkb 
he din 5r> iL^ut wJmrirvct lie hkd. 1, his mothei, have no Laniage, slid -t 
I watu go for a drive I have to aik :r.y son lor the la.m of hi* amiage, 
I* tbat nithi :ot j lady who been Queen oi liuima? iJr. i^cLlcu **id he 
replied Ur the effect Ehat he thought :t was not, and that Ik? would lake steps 
to buive the maiUr put right. 

(in behalf of the A isolation he had g teat pleasure in snpponiitg the vote 
ai dunki. Vbd% was put to the tneeimgi and carried with acclamation. 

The l.ccTtrvu in reply iatd; 1 think you rery much far your kind 
uiion of «has I have been able to do. When I embarked upon thti 
buiine^ I did it with irepidation, fearing that I should he houng ypq, but 
yvu h^\c ev],rnssed your rmd appreebtion, and 1 shank you very much. 

[The prooeedinp then terminated ] 


CO-OPERATION IN INDIA. 

Bv 5. H. Fhkmahtu-.. i.c-s. 

Thrf.b and a hair years have elapsed since I «*d before 
this Assodation a paper on “the progress ol Co-operative 
Credit Societies in Northern India ami Burma.' and the 
object of my present paper is to show what further progress 
has Iwen made In the interval and to discuss recent develop¬ 
ments of the co-operative system, But beiore speaking 
about what co-operation has already effected for India and 
what results may he expected in the immediate future, l 
wish to say something about co-operation in the wider 
sense and to indicate from European experience what vast 
jxjtentialities it has for raising not only the economic 
standard of ihc people hut their social and moral standards 
as well, AH are aware of tire extraordinary economic 
results which have followed the organisation of co-opera¬ 
tion in some parts of tire continent of Europe. Germany, 
for instance, has in its agricultural districts some *4,ooQ 
societies, one for every 2.545 inhabitants. In that country 
and In parts of France and Northern Germany rural economy 
is completely organized on co-operative lines. What this 
means is that the peasantry combine for all purport's 
connected w.th agriculture-namely. for the provision of 
credit, for the supply of fodder, seeds, manure, and other 
agricultural necessaries, for the joint ownership of machinery, 
for the sale of produce and live stock, lor the working up 
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of their raw material in creameries, sugar-beet factories, 
distilleries, bacon-curing; establishments, etc., for the mutual 
insurance of cattle from accident and disease, and of crops 
from hail, for the improvement of land by drainage and 
irrigation, for the maintenance of stallions, hulls, and 
rams lor breeding purposes, and for the supply of water, 
and even electricity and telephones. There are also 
cow-testing soc Series which employ men to go round 
the farms and record the milk given by individual 
cows, and others, known as control societies, whose 
employees keep the farmers' records of the money 
returns from each kind of crop and advise as to rotation 
and seeds. 

Thus rural economy is organised on a co-operative basis, 
and not only rural economy but runt! social life also. For 
the co-operative societies f root their profits and resources 
support many kinds of social institutions such as village 
halls ami libraries, village nurses, and sick and provident 
funds. In Sir H. Plunkett s words, co-operation means for 
the peasant, better farming, better business, better living : 
better farming, because more capital will lie applied to the 
land, better scuds, manures, implements, ami live stock will 
be obtained, and expert advice will be available \ better 
business, because the small man by combining with others 
gains all the advantages of a wholesale dealer; bettor living, 
because economic prosperity and combination for business 
purposes bring in their train a well-ordered social and 
intellectual life. The people learn to think for them¬ 
selves, Education and sanitation are encouraged and a 
stimulus is given 10 the reform of social customs. Tile 
society induces the growth of a corporate lifo, and the 
mere fact that in any village a committee exists repre¬ 
sentative of all classes of the agricultural community is 
of great potential value to any Government and to any 
country. 

Now, to turn to India, it is obvious that these manifold 
activities imply a wide and far-reaching organization. First 
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there is the small credit Society in the village, easy and simple 
to manage . then other more complex societies, such as those 
for mutual insurance anti purchase of agricultural necessaries, 
which still* however, work in the area of the village. Then 
there is the federation into unions and central banks and 
central societies for purchase and sate. And, lastly, there 
are the wholesale operations of these central institutions hy 
which they bring the co-operative movement into touch w ith 
the outside world. The control ol an organization of this 
nature is obviously not an easy matter, and the question 
.irises whether there is any prospect that sufficient managing 
ability will be available in agricultural districts in India : 
peasants of independent and reliable character to manage 
their own business In the villages ; men of public spirit and 
education at local centres to supervise the village societies 
and manage the affairs of a federation: and men of large 
business capacity and politic;il insight .11 headquarters to 
direct the movement as a whole and to control its relations 
with the outside world. Now the village is the unit of 
rural society. It is generally well defined, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent self-contained. The village headman 
already has duties and responsibilities, and undertakes 
unpaid work for his community in consideration of the 
prestige and privileges which this position affords him. 
and we find very few villages where, if the advantages of 
the system of co-operative credit are properly explained 
lx* forehand, and sufficient trouble is taken to find the besi 
men. a reliable and influential pamhaytt cannot be obtained 
These leading men may not all be educated from a narrow 
literary point of view, but it cannot be said that. their minds 
art: uncultivated. They have a deep knowledge n] things 
agricultural, the> are used to the conduct of business and 
to the exercise of authority in their own villages, and they 
know how to comport themselves with independence,dignity, 
and self-control. As Sir F. Nicholson says. 1 they compare 
well m there respects with the [K-asanlry of any European 
country. ' And experience has already shown us that even 
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where education has made the least advance suitable men 
after proper instruction and under proper supervision can 
be found to manage the affairs of their own village* But 
village societies need training in business methods, and 
their panchayeU frequently require outside support and 
sometimes outside control. And they must, to get the lull 
benefit of co-operation, combine into unions, federations. 

and other central institutions. 

It is in this wider sphere that our chief difficulties arise- 
Cultivators are. as I have said, keenly interested in the 
affairs of their own village, and are generally competent to 
manage them, but they are not qualified to control institu¬ 
tions operating over a large area. Here we must have 
resource to another section of the people. Can wc then in 
our small towns and country districts find men oJ education, 
leisure, and public spirit to supervise the village societies, 
ami administer the larger institutions? Here salaried 
officials :ire no doubt necessary to inspect on the spot, and 
to train the village societies, and for the current work of 
administration, but supervision and control by men or the 
class to which 1 have referred arc needed, and unless such 
men can be found there is little chance of that complete 
organization of rural life and industry on a co-operative 
basis which is the ideal I have set before you, A number 
of such men have, indeed, put their hands to the work. 
Sometimes they arc busy professional men who devote 
their scanty leisure to the common good, sometimes retired 
officials who are accustomed to administration, and are, 
therefore, particularly efficient as helpers ; sometimes, too, 
enlightened landowners whose local influence and practical 
acquaintance with agriculture are of great assistance to the 
cause. All honour to them ! hut, in some districts where 
central institutions have been formed, very little interest is 
shown by the landholding and professional classes, and the 
only real control exercised over the salaried officials is 
that of the registrar and his staff. The drawbacks of this 
system are evident. First, the movement will become too 
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offidal and too stereotyped: and. secondly, its development 
will be hampered because of the inability uf the registrar to 
supervise efficiently more than a certain number of societies. 
For its healthy growth the co-operation oi men CM all classes 
is required, and especially that ol the educated community, 
who by this means can show themselves to be: real leaders 
of the people. As Smiles says in his ** Self-Help “ The 
highest patriotism and philanthropy consist not so much hi 
altering laws and modifying institutions as in helping and 
stimulating men to devote and improve themselves by their 
own free and independent individual action. Now this is 
an excellent description of the aims of co-operation, and one 
can imagine what an enthusiastic supporter of the move¬ 
ment Smiles would have been, had it been known in his 
day. For self-help is the very keynote of cooperation, 
and. as Mr, Roosevelt said ; “ The only true way of helping 
a man is to help him to hdp himselt. 1 ’ 

I now turn to [he second portion of my subject, and wish 
to tell you something of our co-operative record up to date, 
and of its future prospects. 

As you are no doubt aware. Tor each province ol British 
India, except the North West Frontier and Baluchistan, 
a registrar uf co-operative credit societies has been ap¬ 
pointed. and, except in Ajmere-Merwarn, he is a full-time 
nfifker He i:. generally a covenanted civilian, and has an 
assistant belonging to the provincial service H t has also 
a staff of inspectors or auditors for organization, inspection, 
and audit. Tin- combined statements published by the 
Government of India show that at the end of the year 
1910-11 there were in existence 5,432 societies, ui which 
4,957 were rural societies. There were 5J-4,101 members, 
and the working capital was 206^ lakhs. Considering that 
the movement is still only eight years old, these are- 
very remarkable figures. Taking the average number of 
members uf a household at five, they indicate that 1,500,000 
of the population of India are assisted by one or other lorm 
of co-operation. And the movement is growing fast, lor the 
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provincial reports of the present year, some of which 1 
have h.id the advantage >f seeing, indicate that die increase 
for the year will be nearly 50 per cenL And this rate 
of increase is likdy to Ur maintained for some time, since 
Uii: institution of new centres of organization and control 
is rapidly spreading the knowledge of the system over 
wider and wider areas, and facilitating the formation of new 
co-operative societies. 

With a movement already so large and so rapidly grow¬ 
ing and fraught with such far-reaching possibilities for the 
economic, moral, and social elevation of agricultural India, it 
is obviously of the first importance that development should 
be on the soundest lines. Co-operation has become a 
science, and, besides the experience which we have acquired 
in India, we have that of many European countries in 
different stages of development to guide us. There are 
some principles inherent in all true co-operative systems 
which arc uf universal application, and cannot in spite ui 
well-known differences in economic conditions be safely 
ignored. I wish therefore to call attention to those prin¬ 
ciples, and to the dangers to which neglect of them is likely 
10 lead. 

The firs* principle is that the movement should be self- 
supporting and self-reliant, and should not depend unduly 
on Government or on any central institution not built up 
by itself, whether subsidized by Government or not. The 
danger of officialism I have already mentioned. There la 
also, uf course, the opposite danger. In India’s present 
st^gc of development the movement cannot progress with¬ 
out official assistance and encourage me nr, and some 
measure of official control. These, however, should be 
provided by the registrars and their trained staff, and it is 
only in exceptional cases and in the more backward pans 
of the country that local officials, busy mew with no special 
training for the work, should be encouraged to take active 
Steps in the organization and inspection of societies, though 
at the head of non-official institutions fur controlling and 
financing the societies the assistance of district officers is 
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most useful. Heuco: registrars, though themselves o flrtaal s, 
make every effort to guide and control the movement 
through the agency of 11 on -officials, whose interests lie in 
the locality where the work is being carried on, and they 
ask for as little financial assistance as possible from Govern¬ 
ment. The proportion of funds provided by the State is 
only 4 per cent, of the whole, and shows a decided tendency 
to decrease. In fact, it has been found in India as else¬ 
where that a movement sound in itself has no difficulty k) 
attracting capital, and, except in two provinces. Government 
loans have practically stopped. But Bombay and Eastern 
Bengal still rely greatly on State aid, .and this fact, in¬ 
dicating as it does that the societies have not as yel 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of investors, points to 
the necessity fur a camions policy of advance. In Bombay, 
in o, a large capitalist bank has been formed by the assist¬ 
ance of State guarantee*; to loan moncY to the societies. 
'I he loans are made on the advice of the registrar, and 
already amount to over jo lakhs of rupees. It would have 
been more in accordance with co-operative principles if 
central banks had been built up in the districts by the local 
co-operative societies themselves, with the assistance of 
local capitalists, as has been done in other provinces. Such 
central banks would have first-hand knowledge of the 
requirements of local societies, and could arrange to super¬ 
vise Lhern as well as finance them. The facilities given in 
obtaining funds Jrom outside the movement tend to obscure 
the* need for combination and federation among the societies 
themselves, and so interfere with the complete development 
of a co-operative organisation. Such facilities also serve 
to obviate the necessity which would otherwise exist of 
attracting local capita) to she movement. But the habit of 
investing savings needs to be encouraged, and the sense of 
responsibility which tht- engagement of local capital entails 
is the: best guarantee for sound business management. 

A second principle is that a real demand should exist 
for a society before it is actually formed. By the existence 
of a real demand I mean that the people in whose interests. 
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a society is organised appreciate the advantages it wilt 
bring and the conditions which alone will make it a success. 
These conditions are punctuality of repayment, an under¬ 
standing, faithfully carried out, to declare existing debts 
and to borrow in him re from no outside source, and the 
employment of loans solely for the purposes for which the} 
are granted. If these conditions are impressed on the 
people beforehand, so that they are fully understood and 
accepted, success will be practically certain. On the other 
hand, experience shows that, if loam have once been given 
out without prior instruction in and acceptance of these 
conditions, it is almost impossible to get them attended to 
later, and failure is the result It follows that every one in 
svmpathy with the movement is not qualified to organise 
a society. The organizer should be a man acquainted 
with the principles arid practice of co-operative banking, 
and with the practical difficulties which arise in organiza¬ 
tion. The rate of advance thus depends on the available 
supply of trained organizers, and to meet this demand a 
targe number of mm-officials sent by central hanks and 
co-operative unions, by courts of wards and by aeminfers, 
anxious for the welfare of their tenantry, have been trained 
by the registrars. 

A third principle which I should like to mention is this, 
that, in a co-operative institution, capital should be the 
servant and not the master. It should be entitled only to 
a fixed return, not to extra claims of any kind, whether • 
they are called dividends or proms of bonuses. All extra 
profits should go to the users of the society. Thus in a 
credit Society, after due provision has been made for 
reserve, profits should go to reduction of interest to the 
borrowers, in a distributive society. such as a co-operative 
store, they should go to the customer!-; and in a productive 
society, such as a creamery, to the suppliers of the raw 
material. In each case capita! is entitled only to a fixed 
return, which will, of course, vary in different countries 
according to the rates of interest current therein. Experi¬ 
ence shows that speculative businesses are unsuitable tor 
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organtraiion on co-operative lines. All such should be left 
m private enterprise. An ample field will still remain ior 
co-operative institutions, anti, as the capital engaged in 
them incurs no risk, it is obviously entitled only 10 a fctr 
and fixed return. On these terms, as experience again 
shows, funds are always available Irorn banks and private 
depositors who arc bi search of safe investments. I here i> 
no need to attract capital which looks for large returns, 
and we want to hear no more of dividends of 15 , jS. and 
even 20 per cent., such as have been recently paid in 
Eastern Bengal. This means the introduction of a dividend- 
hunting element, and leads to a conllici ol interests between 
the shareholders and the users of a society, whereas it 
is the latter's interests alone which should receive con¬ 
sideration. 

I have not left myself very much time in which to discuss 
recent developments of the co-operative movement. It has 
not yet reached its teens, and the eltons of the registrar 
.ire, in a grtat part, directed to the eo-operatiye education 
of the institutions under their charge, bor it is very 
important that the true aims and ideals of cooperation 
should receive early recognition in order that the move¬ 
ment may be given every chance of development on the 
soundest possible lines. 

On the first introduction of co-operation to every country 
difficulties have arisen in connection with finance, and India 
has been nil exception to the rule. 1 he question has been 
settled in Bombay by the establishment of Sit \ - 1 ti.icher— 
seys bank, to which 1 have already alluded Madras lias 
also a large capitalist bank, formed, however, without any 
gu,trainer from Government. In the Central Provinces 
the difficulty has been solved by th<- organisation, doting 
the present year, of a Provincial Co-operative Bank. I he 
required capital, five lakhs, was at once subscribed by the 
leading gentlemen of the province, and the Allahabad 
Bank has .igretd to provide further funds at 6 per cent, on 
condition that the Provincial Bank does not take deposit*. 
This provincial bank will lend money to the central tranks 
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out in the district at “ pur cent., and will also entertain an 
inspecting agency to control the latter ft is not quite 
clear whether the provincial bank is organized on co-opera¬ 
tive lines su that the central batiks financed by it are 
encouraged to become shareholders, and that the interests 
of borrowing banks are safeguarded against those of 
capitalists. If so there can be little fault to find with an 
organization consisting of a provincial bank which finances 
and controls the central banks, and id central banks which, 
in their turn, finance and control the rum! societies. The 
only danger to be guarded against is that die central banks 
will find it so easy to get money from the provincial bank 
that they will make no great effort to attract deposits, and 
so make use of local savings for local development. 

In the Punjab, United Provinces, and Bengal, no attempt 
has yet been made to form a Provincial Central flank. In 
the Punjab, indeed, the yeoman farmers, front which class 
most of the members are drawn, are so prosperous that 
they themselves supply iwo-thirds of the capital used 
by the societies, and the central banks and unions which 
provide the remainder have no difficulty in raising what 
they require from local capitalists or from the joint-stock 
banks. In the 'United Provinces the district banks, which 
provide the largest proportion of the funds of rural societies. 
are supplied chiefly by the deposits of local capitalists, but 
they neatly all h.ive cash credit accounts with one or other 
of the joint-stock banks. In Western Bengal the capital 
is found chiefly by large zemindars and other capitalists, 
and is furnished to the rural societies either direct or 
through unions formed lor this purpose. In Eastern Bengal 
urban societies -supply a iarge portion ol the required 
funds. 

Rural societies in Bengal and Rthar, in Bombay and die 
f'cntral Provinces, arc usually organized on pure Raitfeisen 
lines. In the Punjab, United Provinces, and Burma a 
new type of society has sprung up which, though it retains 
the main principles of the Raiffeisen system— n\. the un¬ 
limited liability, the restriction of area, the issue of loans 
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for a definite lime anti for a definite purpose, and the 
unpaid services of officers to their societies—yet requires 
each member to subscribe a share of a substantial amount. 
Each member must take up one share, anti may take tip 
more. The share is paid by half-yearly instalments spread 
over ten or twelve years, and varies in amount from Rs. to 
to Rs. 200, according to the circumstances of the society. 
Thus on each share a six-monthly instalment has to be 
paid, varying from 8 annas to Rs. to. Shanes are not 
entitled it. dividend till th* ten Of twelve years have 
elapsed, and they are fully paid up. Ju the Punjab and 
Burma the share capital is withdrawable at the end of this 
period, but the profit, after provision has been made for 
reserve, is u> be divided among the members in proportion 
to their shares, and credited to them as non-withdrawable 
shares on which dividend will be paid. In the United 
Provinces the- shares are not withdrawable at all, and the 
dividend is by tile bye-laws limited to 10 per cent. It is 
necessary in this type of society to keep the amount of the 
half-yearly payment down to such a sum as any person 
otherwise eligible can afford to pay, and if this is done the 
type seems to me to be better suited to Indian conditions 
than the pure Raiffeisen type, which has no or nterely 
Mominai shares, it certainly has the following advantages : 
First, the mere fact that the member*, ire rn piked to make 
some small sacrifice in order to join the society is a good 
guarantee that they have some appreciation of the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from it, and that they will therefore 
adhere to the conditions necessary to makv it a success, 
Secondly, the possession by each member of a stake in the 
.society proportionate to his status gives him a substantia 
and positive interest in it. in addition to the somewhat 
shadowy and negative interest which his unlimited liability 
for its debts implies- Thirdly, the practice of saving, 
enforced over a period of years, should go far to en¬ 
courage the habit of investment, and teach the uses of 
capital. 

Perhaps I may, finally, be allowed to call ,mention to 
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the Small societies of craftsmen, artisans, and small trades¬ 
man which [live been formed m considerable numbers in 
my own province, the United Provinces. They have, so 
far as 1 know, no prototype, though in some towns in Italy 
some societies are composed only of persons following the 
same trade or occupation. But those are on a larger scale, 
i 'ur societies are small associations of men of the same or 
a similar trade, and the members are all residents of the 
same village or quarter of the town. Among those who have 
formed societies are weavers of cotton, silk, and wool, fruit 
and vegetable sellers, carpenters, boatmen, ekka drivers, and 
many others. These societies have unlimited liability, and 
arc generally of the same type as the agricultural societies 
mentioned above, though in nun-seasonal trades the share 
is paid up by monthly instead of six-monthly instalments. 
In many weavers’ societies the amount of the instalment is 
only one anna monthly, and the value of a share Ks 9—an 
amount which it will take twelve years to pay up in full. 
The conditions of hand-loom weaving have for years past 
received much attention, and it is now generally held that 
there are at least some branches of the industry which—11 
they can -.-scape from the economic bondage under which 
they suffer from the buyers of finished goods and the 
suppliers of raw material, and if they can be induced to 
adopt improved methods, such as the use of the fly-shuttle 
and of special appliances for setting up the work—have 
every chance of competing successfully with power looms, 
it Is. therefore, the object of the co-operative organization 
not only to provide the required capital, and to organize 
the supply of yam and the marketing of finished goods, 
but also to encourage the adoption of the improved methods 
mentioned above. Already considerable success has been 
attained. We have tumid ihr weavers somewhat slow to 
make the first move, but ready enough to follow the 
example of their neighbours, and they are remarkably 
punctual in meeting their engagements, [n one small 
town alone (Taiula. in the Fyzabad District) there are 
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twenty societies, with <141 weaver members, and a -central 
bank fur finance and organization, while another small 
town (Sandib., in the Haidoi District) has combined with 
its weavers' credit society a yarn store, which sold last year 
yarn to the value of Rs. 46,000, and paid a bonus of two 
pies in the rupee on purchases. 

Such are some of the developments of which 1 wished to 
speak, ami they may 1 think be regarded as symbolical of 
the great future which lies before the movement. India is 
indeed for co-operation a land of promise, li saw recently in 
the Irish ffvmesttndy a weekly paper bill t>f illuminating ideas 
and inspiring ideals, a striking analogy between irrigation 
and co-operation, those two forces on which the prosperity of 
rural India so largely depend, and I will dose my paper by 
quoting from it. 

■■ Co-operation may be called industrial irrigation, the 
opening of channels, tunnels, pipes, and viaducts leading 
from the rich centres of capital and industry 10 the economic 
wastes and deserts. If we examine any modem country we 
will find in some places -1 superabundance of capital, mid 
elsewhere whole dreary districts where industry languishes 
because of the lack of the fertilising influence of cheap 
money. The banks are overloaded with deposits on which 
they give a very small return to the depositor. The cities 
are filled with factories which might be more productive if 
the countryside could find a way of utilizing the labours of 
mechanical engineers and inventors. The country' is thirsty 
for tack of gold. It is backward because the city is the 
repository of science of knowledge as well as of wealth, 
On the one side we have h superfluity of capital, science, 
and mechanical skill. On the other side, an economic desert 
where, because these things are sparse, there is little life or 
progress. Agricultural organization di>es fur the economic 
desert what the adventurous engineer does for the dry 
desert in America or Africa. Ft creates the viaducts along 
which flow capital, science, and mechanical skill to the 
country districts." 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER, 

At a meeting at the Atfoeuuion held on Monday, Lrecnmhc* rfr, 191 at 
the Canton Hath Westminster* & paper wjls read entitled "Cooperation tn 
India. ' h\ Mr. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S. Mr. Henry W. Wolf <laic CHnir- 
u of the J nii'Tnatirmal Cp*apera£jre AHiatiflrl occupied the chair. The 
follow in*:, amompU oiEcra. wett present The Right Hun Lord Reayi ilt-, 
iLC-M.f, 0,c4.IL,Sir WtUinin U eddciburn. llart, Sir Mancherjec M Btojm- 
xjjgfte, M i.*.. Sir lames lViUafl p &£. *4. + Admiral the Hon, Sir Edmund 
and L jidy Fretiiintk Sit James McCroftc f>otik T &.C&U lAeutaiam-Ctilufid 
and Mty. A!. S. Robert*. Ltctiknint-Colcmd A. T. Winde* Mr K. C. Carr- 
Gpmm, Mr l V. C- Carr, Mr. J ft. PenmngUm* Mr. S, S. Thorhom, 
Mr K. A. Leslie Moore* Mr. il. R. Cook* Miss \Vail k Mr. Ci- W. Eves, 
the Meesce Marsh, Mr. Atkinson. Mr. LL K. Rdd, Mr. 1*. R, Polity. 
Mi And Mr*- R, E Forrest* Mra. White. Mh R. Sewell* Mr. 1-. Crulib. 
M1** Chapman Hand, Mr. &ada Ram Thind, Mr. D. Beudra. Mr. C* 
Abdul I-LttlV Mr. it. M KJ*ch + l.sj,, ALrs. Barker* Mils F. Barker, 
SU. and Mra, Christie, Colonel Lowry. Mr T M. M. GiuUJettn, Mr, C, &. 
CiinpbelL 1. u Mr^. Rowland Humphreys, .Mr. i L Hugcnl Harm* 
Mi. Fraud* P. MotfchOfit, Mi** XL F. Johnston. Mr. D. R* Bye-Smith* 
Mis* Ma^ey. Mr, b\ H. Brown, Miss Comer* and Lir, John Pollen, r.ct_, 

Hnrii Secretary, 

the CiiAiyiiAw ■ Ladies and gentlemen* I led aa if I ought to at plugin- 
to you for occupying the chair, I am not-an Anglo* indbui, and the 
reiaon why the i^mpHmenT has been paid me of asking me to preside 
whale my friend Air. Fremantle read* his paper no Co-operation in India, 11 1 
prcsnme^ a that t have liern in touch with that! movement from the 
begmnini-i- ls W about eighwen jean* ago that I hurt began confabulating 
with 1 he late Sir Quotes Bernard. and since then both the Govern men! 
and The Kegj*mr# Lave been kind enough w consult tnc and ask my advice 
on difficult points, and general to allow mu to remain in touch wsih ihem, 
for which t am very gratdiiL My fui^nmr at present h to introduce to 
M™ Mr. Freematitle, who is ^oing to read a paper hear.) The 

ujtimnenl ia India o*es j v*ry -ica- dral to the tact and judgment and 
pra-appheanon of the Regiainiri who Jiavr been appoimed. and 
among thoic ne^ii^rirA i (rjl ihai ] eoulii appoint no one lunher place 
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than Mr. Fremantle, who has ifcfnrci pioMdy greatest resource when 
o^rating upon quire raw ground* 1’hc Registrars had to fed their va y in 
adapting an old system to new circtiinstances. In doing this Mr Pre- 
muiULf Han iiJfiied most happily* and some of ihe movement* he hu& m.ide 
have proved «linmi:tEy successful I now hare pEeasnre in calling upon 
him 

The paper was then read, which was received with applause 

The Chairman : [ think you mil at:ret with me- - your applause proves 
that---that we have listened to an admirable paper from Mr Fmaanttifr 
composed of very practical common senst% and * ourh-tisitig i goad deal uf 
matter fait® a very small W wh lb l* g «ir™t tenor of the [Hiper I 

sin thoroughly in agrccanciit, but un two point* 1 should Elite to make 
resermion* J do not like the tompubary depths* and I 4m very wry 
to -ee -:..!jne of ih\ provincial Government ii India making i point of 
ptoiinjg itich trn the banks. ITfidr reason for doing this h thstf the 
*;overmeni advances are made deptndtni upon the same amount dot 
b for fmm the Government being raiaed localty Now. people who 

];e>iii .'i bank do k», not becaDse they ime nn gverpluK of money which they 
do not know how to employ, bur because they warn* money. If you in si it 
upon a mitn who wants to borrow 10 rupees lirei depositing 5. that wilt, 
in the tern case, mean dm! ms lead of 30 he will afterwards Ixnrow 35, 
and it may menu thM hr will have to go to a nuihajan anti borrow Iila 
qualifying e rupees it an esorhfc&iH rate of Interest. What we want ls, 
fit^t of alb to ftti dtfar jwsupLe*! money into the bank, The time will conse 
wlmn member* will ihemadvc* Jiave kid by money, when out of the cheap 
Instil that 1 bey Imre got from the hank they will Imre raised some sort of 
capitnl that they will wiih to inmL But I do rant ihink that such prater 
ought to he farted The other point relate* *o shares—viju* the mem her? 
of lianks with unlimited liability taking np vulirstamiitl ■ hares Of course, 

sre all to the £tw>d when yam have them ; and the more capital you 
have to dispose of, the more freely can you act Bet my fear ts —and wc 
have bail examples nr iha: in Europe -thai wberv von bust your credit 
kr 4 h upon shines and u^nn unbnuied liability, Ihc dangers uiarhing to 
unfrmired tut hi I Ely will not be fully i tallied, and ittjpTe uiav w^rk rashly 
without appreciating, the lieiivy llnbilify , ,n _j!i deir poiNAiionif which harks 
^hnid ihr shares. Unbended liability wrj* reunited to in. the firat inshimce 
hccau^f She p:rri| 1 u' Concerned were loo poor LO Llkn Li[l dlAft* their 
usilsmsrcs! Uabilliv h *0 it argued, ft.mid vnukc the ^rredil w- u.j-. Ih’CIL^ 
h would make them sfob terry nu-^c m vre that thing*, wm kef* safe. 
Tiuu iiav proved cornet tn iiorjirt. But, oa the other hand, we fed— 
l am thinking of scane such that happened in Belgium —that 
whtrfe there was unlimited Ihhihty in adduinn to shares, the danger was 
nut Tenliied. Hriwcver, ^hare^ in Lhcrmsd* a Arc an advuna^c* and it 
itiili wiih the people rht-mseS.vti. to say whether they will have share* 
copied with imlimited fmhihty w tiul Only ihey should moite sure that 
they do not deal recklessly wiih tha; Subijity 

Geaicrally spepsking, we may certainly i*y that I he move meet of wtuck 
Hr. Fremanrlc hu given us a sketch hm been m ma^nifiaum anti indeed. 
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a unique tuccet. Sir William Wcddcrlnifti. whom I «e present bfre, 
mil bear me out in saying that during ihe twenty years nr so that he and i 
have talked about it* meearity and compared notes U|wr, what oiiglii to be 
done, we could not really bare looked forward to quite so much It may 
tw objected that, Urge as the number of societies in, and aUo the number 
ol member*, the amount raised mint* if measured by European lumjatds, 
appear itnulL But, then, '‘little tiling* are pen to little men,'' a* Oliver 
GuldsmUii raid, mid the rupee goes very much farther in India th.o -t does 
here. You need only look at the Registrar!' Reports to see what m 
immense- amount of good hui been achieved by small advances. In truth, 
oy-uperalum bus ra&*d a fash horizon for the ray.Its. who formerly gHPMiwI 
under rLdjti. which ibiiy thought they -xouTd octet ihrow olH Uiiffbig them 
Ire.m the cradle to tin- grave, and leaving them as an heirloom to i fiver 
L hildrem Sow ;fa> find that tin-. cat> throw them off, thanks to the honks 
and then cheap interest, in four, fire, or si* years—at any rale in a very 
1 united time, and altm that they tm get firm ground under tbefr foet- 

Anolher abjection might bft raised, that in applying co ujanation you 
bavt not got farther than credit, Iherc is, mdetd. very Unit besides. 
Credit is, however, m India the most urgently required form of no-apera- 
tiorir Co Mpeiaiivc production is the most diflkull problem you can have 
to deal with. U’e hnvc nn this ground a hundred nr more Mures ihan we 
have iuccevwr, in Isotope, and we shall probably have to toil through 
similar cafwrieOCDi in India. Even distribution ,s in India not quite easy. 
Credit has thefe developed so rapidly, evidently because it represents the 
rnrtq of cooperation most wanted there. In ihk countn «c l^an with 
distribution. In Germany, which is the premier country in respect of 
agricultural co-operation—the number of socieoia i* w* over *6,oao— 
lliere was no agricultural co-opetaiino to speak of until iTedn cime into 
iV.f field But as soon ns ro operation banks came on the tc«H\ igh- 
cuHimil co operation sjncsd nut rapidly. Itefore that. 1 think 1 am safe in 
raying, there were not more than iwenty /our struggling porcluMfc societies, 
llii! once there wetc -inks to provide money, agricultural co-operation 
developed mi a tremendous vale; and it is cooperation which ha* made 
German ujiieidmtc live admiration of the world* Fifty years ago, Ivefutc 
them *** co-operation, German agriculture wns miles behind Mu* 
tk-rman runout* looked up to us as their modd- Now they will iwi look m 
us Apart faim breeding, they tmxdder that they Ale ever m much In 
advance ol ns And it u quite Hue that they have got more variety, mure 
jHiwei of adaptation to different dzconHMnca, and move lmaincj* knack 
of nuking money out of the land. 

Iti my opinion, Mr Fremantle was [lerfcctly right in laying so much 
iiress upon eo-opcratiOn a* a self help movement. The tlOverrmieitt in 
India have shown a very wide discreo&ri in narrowly Hmiluig State aid I 
may rak** amt credit fur this. because l .on! Corzon explicitly quoted me 
wi\en giviiu; dir Royal ennspiit to the Bill of 1904, and explained that it 
had not Uui 'hi^inUwas ‘ which had decided them not to give mote 
free!}, btrt regard for my opinion, because 1 hail aid that Stale help spoils 
the character of co-operation. I have Inten equally nice earful, not in this 
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coitnu^, tmfouunarelyv hut tn the United States, where there is a great 
move new m progress in favour of c^-operative credit and where, once 
mure, ! have been quoted hy mniA in tbc&iine eon Election. A Special 
Co)imii£&inn bc^n ap|>a:mtcd, -iw i E J irsJtdimt Tuft has addr™ed a 
cimifoar to the Governor of the Slates Jbecauae the nmitcr i* to be dcnjf 
with by State Icgi&lltiptit to consider m a meeting (which hits, discs been 
lie id on the 7th of t hi-s month) measure* to hs taken in ccsneen among the 
Ssatc* fbf introducing cooperative credit. President Taft hip il down 
that what t> wanted it a dMj£«crnimti of the farmery by the farmery and 
for the farmers. In India that policy b** proved a complete succor 
because it ha ?, pur the people upon their meuie* it has brought odl money 
that would never have tome forward otherwise; U is really wonderful 
how aU ihose obsiacti^ ihar h-id been predicted at first have proved 10 be 
purely mythical. It wu.e said that caste would he in the way of any success* 
but the very little Obstacle dial it has really proved 10 Ijc is bciiii? gradually 
overcome. It wu= said there would nut he metahm dhlt to keep the 
accounts - but that likcwbc has proved in owL^iaiion. It was uiid— 
Mf. Ffemantk> predecessor nude a point of tbtw to me in the United 
Piuvincn —k would lie Einpmvihk £0 get dc|H>*tu from the people; 
m*t they hid got a fail aiupunt of deposit coining m. Personally 
1 hold to t by due idea iliai ttnjperaticm, if n h not leased upon 
sdfhdp. caniii-Tt pdifiblj Ik 0 Taccevs-, It will be a parasTm plant; it 
wilt he a ''tean-lo' 1 initead of an independent house, Ko doubt dr 
ciimtfanHft were in touur of ihe spread of o> as^mmin. The need 
wojt very much fell- I remember when eightven years ago I explained ihe 
system lo the bir btr Arthur Colton* who was ihcn ovtt ninety yean of 
age, and who knew India an wdl as anyone, he %aid : u tVhalora es|N5Cta- 
itons you have farmed, multiply them by twenty, and you will still find 
thou exceeded- Is JOaks as il that prediction were going lu be full died. 
There it juist one uthei joint dial 1 ought to call auemm-n to, 1 have 
spoken of the tact and judgment fhttwn by the Kjfg^srari. bill if you 
colder then insall number and ihf wide Area, peopled hy joo millions 
of people, I dunk you will *it!| heller appreciate their nwk. and know how 
tr.i value the good result! o 4 ihar 1 do not IjeJiuve them arc mote 

than eleven of them no* , they liegiui, E think, with seven, They havt 
got small staffs, indt-.il But lxi« at tht tremendous mass of f<opk- among 
whom they have had to dtp thru work The hidsan peupie ihcm^lvea 
have shown greai aptitude, so that the seed fell upon adapted ground. 
The Hindoos are keen reckoned, und the Mohammeilami have ll gttit 
sense ol colkctivjim, ^ that among both rqccj co-Dpimtutjn tils Uphi 
ipihrkfy apj»ieoiiied .vinl understood. No dimhi ihcte are tbo rutuc bock- 
wrnrd abarigLnal faces; Isuti on Uie^ geoftod, more jiantcularly, the volunteer 
woiketi'r 10 uriwfu tbo lecture? has jiaid wdJAicicrved pmbc F have anne in 
ttiiy hdpfuliy I nuong other evidarices lo tins, nxcived miny 

krtefv tmm m m k mrk & who have rxtmpkd thetn^tvet with the subject - t 
t hare rtcdml them fremt iH ^uarUrrn, The miwttonirto wotk wholly 
among lb* backward rarer Bui clvewhrre, alao, th&e arc happily nuuy 
ToJimtcer worken coining fctnmtd, and l think the more (hey are cn- 
SERIES, VOL- I, VI 
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counted the b^ucr wUl lbe movement thrive The Registrars are tightly 
trying to keep CO-operaUcjn away fn.-m. Government influence*, at what 
they call u official izaLkm, 1 ' anti they are try mg lo put the people upon ibeir 
own re^puiirihihty* On rhuse tines, I think, co-oj serai ion » filed y to grow 
And prosper. Mr* (ihdstont has Laid down that, 4 * Eony 13 we do the heal 
that we can /or the natives of India, wr hart a good right to be there «u 
mastery ! think m darting fbe eo-opemisve nuyv&a&A in India we hate 
rendered .1 great service, :inri a service for which for .:. considerable time 
to come the people wflL ttt grateful to those who moved in the matter. 
Therefore I look forward to the further development of co-operation, for 
which there are magnificent apputmtuEseri m India, with considerable 
eonfidmioe and hope- 1 Applause.) 

Mil <' mpucu- said that he had only j few thoughts that lisid ocrunpd to 
h 1 ni whilst the paper m\\- Luting read, but he lud not cOtim prepared hi speak 
an the mubject. He had had tome experience in the rntmk in Inrihi, fun 
he fell that they were only 31 jraent in an esjierimehul atu^r. and they 
ought not to forget that Ln earn ing an the work ti was a!wap ant of hi* 
main point* to invite criticism at all sort* ; if it wa* wdi directed, it ms 
useful; and li it was ill directed, it did not matter Another thin^ he 
always intd ter do w&t to educate those concerned in the matter, and make 
them think for themselves, and also to make them work for thcmsdvir*— 
the hutcr pan licing samel iciies a dilHcuity. tVhifei being spoken to on 
3he subject the villager generally sat and looked jL ran, listening carefuJly . 
hut that a rttfe, »*i as far as his cooperation would go H They ^cie, 
however, keenly IntCTHUed in the work in the villages; he did no* know if 
Mr. WdfF knew about U p lint when he left India only a abort timv- ago, they 
were busily engaged in irani+btm^ his honk, Referring apin to .TritiEnam* 
pervnnahy he eotuidcred it mnsi necesiary to have mririxnu He was 
c^uiie vurc he often made remarkt and, did ihirrg> that * ere not approved 
of, and he was gbd to br told of them ; he liked rnucism, but in giving 
enfidfim t hey should rr y to get bald of cert-jin palms an which they coo id 
ii^pur i* fixed principles. Tiiey ought, in dealing with Um question, to 
remember that local cbcoms^ncei may be such a* they had jsevet hod 
ear* Me nee of ht-we. bus they should \ o in a [mdiion to give them ihe$c 
fixed principles aa a cukk. Then, alter education, they needed practical 
experience. They hid recently formed a bodj of hnnorary tirgaiibcr* i* 
Indk, and that w.n what they warned-real wprkenL [ ky hdd coo- 
feretwcL and they had a yearly FiuiinrtiJ Owife™^ n which die 
Governor kindly cammed prciide. while other official* attended. Of 
ccmn$t were mart Indian representatives and worker* present than 
thert were flffirfifo and cw of the higher officials afterwards said to him 
ihai he had never been at a conference where the people seemrd in kpqw 
Kymnfh about ihdr subject He ihtrefore fdt tha! nmcelMn^ Liitd besn 
done; ™neo«* at any tate, had been educated to to me ertent in die 
work of m^icrit™, and then- Were thoic «du> wefc willing m give thcit 
time and t^miblc to spreading mhu they fdt w Ik a good caose. There 
were iangiWc molts tn figures, ami there Were obvious festal** m the 
ediiLiLion of the actio] walker. (Heat, hraj j 
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Siu VV. «id ihm he hurl been andb imcmuri to bear 

iffbJi \h. FvtfrttRflt had loSd tfc*m regarding the pro^rcta uf credit 
'**' 1 * 1 * i» India, and be appreciated the spirit in which the lecturer 

““ dealt with the vubjeci ; rtiwdnllv lie agreed with what he had *atd 
regarding the village cnmmumues, and the ability ,jf the villagers to 
manage vitiate anaio Orgatrinulao m irufra nhuidtl always iie^rn mih 
the village In bolldmg tip an edifice we rhuuld begin with! he fetmtb- 
tion*. nut wnh the tool. The Cliainuan had mentioned ilmt the* had 
wBifeeii together on this ;mj«! eight*™ f^n ago, l*n his own ttMiDecimn 
With the movement dated thirty teat* luck, when he and Ju« friends in the 
Bombay Presidency minuted x rchetne id Agricultural hanks, which wa> 
Approved by the Government of lord Ripott. In preparing that scheme 
they began with the village-, bring imp together the cultivator* and the 
monry lender* m a friendly way, liy sfiivi«ii:g them dun a el-’ tic mem of 
Uieir difference. would Itumiii all frank* The ichtnne embraced the 
whole laluka of PurandW hr tbe Poona colliKiaratc. and for ibe manage 
mein of the propped Tahika Ban It they had the suppon of pensioned 
oiTkials, revenue and judicial, and <g t| lft local landholder* and Junker* 
The difficulty wm ihe gnat mdebtedne.^ and insolvency of the culiitaton, 
and itiey felt ihar until the ulti debts »ue settled, lending money wag like 
purring , n t 0 a qtijcksmO- They therefore plafc-d the cage before 

the finance Munster, sir Evelyn Haring fmiw Urd Cromer). showing him 
that for* comparatively Miuil mm ln hard cash the inflated debts; which 
were practically irrecoverable, might Ik- Iwught up. Accord! ncty. he 
agreed to advance 6* lakh, of ru^ to I* nude a nnu charge on ihv 
land. The end of the scheme was a tragic not It was sent up to the 
India Office In Slay, iftffe feeora mended by a unanimous despatch of 
die Government of India, There was (said Sir Witlkm)little use in taking 
up old grievance*, but he might mertiou [fan not only did die India Qjfiri 
kill ihe «licmc T but when afterwards fhey uvr the cm-t oi ihrir way* an d 
revivwi the Cu-Opcratm movement, they did not oil in the aid of the 
original promoters, or. indeed, make the sllghtat tuference 10 the wmk 
previously done. However, he wished 10 say :1m he did not at aU care 
who got the credit, prodded only that the wotk ra btnugfit to a ha piit 
termination, He would like to a,A Mr. Fiauntle for information on 
two practical pomls How did they non ileal with die old debt:, of the 
cultivators ? and what wag the procedure 01 the co-operative societies 
in «jlle._iing iiMirimenrt from defaulters > He would only say m emt- 
duMon that the 'oganiraticn of ago cull urn J outfit field 1 first place amone 
measure for the welfare of India. Wfiu was needed was capital to 
provide well* and manure With 1 rich soil, an unfailing sun. aru j 

abundant labour, skilled and cheap. India should t* dir garden of the 
tourist. 

Siu James Down said that it had b«n his fee «r fortune to have had 
a coiMulerabk amount lo do -irii measures rearm I y adapted in the Punjab 
for the benefit of the rural climes. He meant, of count; the ooloniuuioo 
made jKrtsihlr by the conatnirtiiMi «t new rani!*, the restriction* put on 
the alierutiort of land, and co-o}ieriiivt credit loctetira or roial bunks 
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The most important, of all, he had rt(* hesitation in raying, was compera- 
lion. (Hear, heat.) Colonization had been q great success. Bui with 
Uni Inured supplies of cheap food and an enormous demand for labour, 
population would increase very rapid!), and the evils froth which cuioititi' 
lion had freed the congested districts might pcruibly be reproduced in the 
colony area*. We must hope that Iwfore that time ante a rise in the 
standard of living would prevent the evil arising to it* old nttoL- Colony 
sdminisiraxara had also sometimes had to remind themselves with some 
bitterness of the remark of the Jewish prophet about Jcshumn. That was 
the Jtmui nHfuM. When they considered tire restrictions on lam) "In na 
tttn, lie thought no one who had watched that legislation could help 
feeling that it was required, and that it had been a magnificent success. 
They weft told, when the legislation was introduced, ihftt farming tie- 
;tended Upon credit, and that, if they cut at the root of credit by stopping 
the alienation of land, they would reduce the fanner to greater straits, 
fheir answer was that, if credit was a good thing, indited credit was 
a wry bad thing. They did not propose to destroy credit, but only to 
restrict St. The main object in restricting Lind ollcEitiun was to stanch 
rhe jmiienl'i wounds: they wanted 10 give him something that would nut 
on!, stop the process of deterioration, hut would resmte him gradually to 
perfect health. That was where Co-operation hid come in. Perhaps they 
would like to see the last Punjab figures; W t«Hy remarkable. 

There were the figures ior 1911 i-, as ronrrasted with 1910-ri : Rural 
1,07-1 . increased to 1*1* NuUibtt ot Fntntho 1 . inclfutfd 
fra to 59,500 to 89,750. The amount of capital Increased from 19,50,000 
rapte* to 36,51.000 nipees. That wonderful progress had taken place in 
face pi the vehement oHjtrtgalitKt* on the pari of (.Invemment and the 
Financial Commissioner to tie caul reus and go slow. There was room for 
a great development. Half or the saddles nmi three fifths of the capita) 
had been supplied by the three central district* . therefore if would W 
seen that m the other twenty one districts tire movement was only in its 
infancy. It would not be surprising il tn lime—in ten, fifteen, or twenty 
yearn —there should be a capital, not of 56,00,000 rupees, hoi of 
500,00,000 rupees. 

Me. Divas Sikob Br-KUiiA said the subject was an important one, 
and one of there w h ■■>»■»* designed to assist the '.edjilc to gel out of the 
einwhet of Urn money-lender As such it had been a great success. They 
nH fTsnicd tr. Ire agriculturalists a> a result- The scheme had been oF 
great benefit, both 10 the agriculturalist and the money lender a* well To 
the agriculturalist it was betreficul because prim* Jadt it secured him 
Joans at little interest. In another way also it had been a peat success: 
it vu nn uncommon thing that the throat* of tire money-lenders had been 
cut whilst asleep by agriculturalists who were in debt Now the system 
>j j( ] proved jocccsriul, the peopL: h#d 3 place whtre (hey could safely put 
thtii money, although ■: nBvtfcr interest, but itiil there was a CfTt.no 
interest. There was then no need to be afraid of having their ihrmis cut, 
po doubt hundreds of money lenders had been killed under such 
citcum;tances- Previously they had had to fju lo Jaw to get ihch money : 
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through it.: eo*operaliw societies* they Coaid ^e: iheir inrmcy back 
with gccattt certainty* 

Uu%0 }Llw said that he had puiposdy 3*kcd Sir William Weddethuria 
to before him, because he wai well aware Mot Sir V\ illiaiti had a 

legitim air grievance,. as the Bombay GbWtJiment were al khe 
ihte ui give effect u» his great scheme of fcfl a lflh k fa g agricultural lamks. 
The India Office, formerly not lavamablc* had since changed its mind* As 
lo Mr. Campbell^ remarkson the education required to fpsspcu operation, 
he in 21 +h e, perhaps, tdl them how he had been educated. At amt time he 
*i.i 5 a member of a cooperative society luf the ^ale erf fruit* which met with 
strong oppotfdon from dealers, and afra a disastrous career was forced logo 
Into liquidation, and he was sorry to say that liquidation had taken—if he 
remembered aright —over ten years, and he *tiil in trepidation, alter pay- 
Dieut oJ a recent tn^nlment, Liuii lie had not heard the Iasi of 1 l 1 hat was 
one exjjerienrjs- Another was with co-opemdve society for supplying the 
people of a village with cemm materials ai cheap rales- The vilEagers 
thought they could not do tidier itiaii appoint the man us secretary who 
had previously provided these artit'lek He need nnt idl them die teaiill; 
the stung was so well managed that iV also very soon went into Liquida¬ 
tion 3 Notwithstanding those raperienccs, not in Scotland* but abroad f 
lie was sill I firmly convinced that co npemXian in agricultural districts 
was cssemctf i© ihu mcecss of small holdings* S"o»* coming In the pipefp 
it was a model paper, lucid and concise. He regretted to htar ttati in 
Bombay She success had not be^n so irrtsi as elsewhere. He thought 
the less ihc* h:iH of otficsaJ j .iirnnagt And official interference the tetter. 
He quite endorsed wliar had been said about the naiuraJ inletligEnce of 
the vilkgen ;. within their own limits they were erceedingiy ahrcwtL and 
were well aware of what insured micccs*. He would like to endorse the 
question, already put by hi* friend Sir William Wcdik-rbum. a* to what 
had been done in under to cope wuh the diflfrtiltb* inning out of the 
indebtedness cp! the ryoK He W'mid also like to the lecturer 11 ? ?the 
legislation on agriculturui hanks fitted in whh ihe co-opeiatiri- movement, 
and what reunion there was between the two- Ilie paper showed the great 
agricultural resources there were in India, and the great rcsponsihiliiies 
that rested upon us in guiding ifoe self-developnumt and adfi improvement 
of India- i Hear, hear-) 

m \ lie Ch.mh-m w : Ceitaitily no GuspiciOn of mni of cooperative ervdst 
can he agatiut Ljord tteay, I remember with gratitude when the Dill was 
brought Imfore the Hwiie of Lord* l ord Knay was the only Xii^cra! 
member who qscike lit favoui of ih With reference to the question or 
name intelligence we lutd fireetody the same question put before m in 
Ireland, where the people wanted the uttintdligew vilbgcn no< to KfW 
□n ihe eg mm Ultra*- They no x <sdiicMcd men, 1 ml they kratiw all iiNiut 
their bunnesu and that, after dl, w^r the main pninL 

Mlts Moore said with regard to liomliay. which hail been 

' II, Hit 4 j i the E»ti£h S r *d:ft™*n:. hid hwati bh armr ;^n 

in a 1S4II Wi CM^vraflAi, amt fit hid prewfol o^st ■ hr Cagt«* 

wS^ts it iml bt Qifuii, 
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invidiously cttajingtdp&td by ihe faci shut wiih Eastern Bengal il dqwrodcd 
mm*: on Govern mem loans than any 01 her part ot India, a possible 
r^lirtannri mm that the Dfccunp was a hard place in which Do make a 
tiring h way a saying that tntf of every three years the cultivators there 
might rarpeci cine year oi scarcity; they had to live from hand to mouth. 
In oicEer to relieve she Deccan peasants from the pressure of their debts, 
the f>ecc3n Agriculturists RcJitf Act had been passed, t ine result was to 
LiburEcn the period of credit allowed by the money-lenders These iwu 
r-iraurnmnez* n%ht account for the fm r i that more Government a^istance 
WlL - required by co-operative sod cites in the Deccan than dsrwhere 
^Vith regard U* the RnjJTdxh system, he would like 10 a<k> as ihm 
w- ie no tb**ea< where did the capital come from ? Again, would the Icc 
tunsr :dS them the minimum rate of luitrest demanded by co-opcraihe 
sodetii^ in the United Pmvmctjs } He supposed the me depended to a 
great extern on the Keenly Offered As n ni|t_\ weaver were not bnd‘ 
holder*, and he would fike (0 know what security they gave for the loans 
they took from the wocictie*? 

The CHAIR mjlh said that he could answer the question as to the 
Raiffeisen Society ; they raised all ihdf money by loan, Tbe idea warn to 
have a □ timber of men whose eredil being pledged unlimitedly would 
procure them foiid^ As there were no thart^ there went no dividend i ; 
iht isitpki went so a reserve fund ami in course of lime acryuitiatcd 
em^ufoaMc capital 

f iViEr vv trr .7% *sjd hi- agreed with all the Eecmre-f had said as to 
1 he J'enem to Indio horn ihe starring of these societies and he would like 
to say a link as to who were tnoit endded to credit for haring initialed 
that excellent system. Fie knew ol the good Effect of what haul been done 
by Sir W ill km Wed dec him 1 In Bombay, but in hi* opinion the man who 
did must uf ail toward* introducing it Lmo India was Sir Frederick Nichol- 
SOfI - a Madru civilian, who deviled an enurmotu amount of itmc and 
trutibJe to die study and capknation of the system* and by degrees con* 
verted a great many miluemud people in India t* his ideas. He would 
atao tike 10 mention Str fr>enril Ibbctfot), whrj p as a member of Lord 
CtiriottV Council, catU through thtr Cu-opr: native Credit ^ocielica Act in 
19a* He meat at» include the Regbtrais, such as Mr. Frananik, 
■ Mr 1 injibrfl, and others; and the voluntary worked, many of n bom vc 
ejceUem wubeKuot- Then just one word aa to official mtwferena: in 
India He knew iheif Chairman had a deadly Inured of M such inter- 
iVreiice. and he Hfirecd that in a country like England it wv belter the 
Govern raeni should intervene u Mute u pouible- India, however, was 
differem ; circumstances altered catf* and iheie were offices Mgffickls. 
Lcttamly in India ibis movement wuuM no| bate go* aJon- as I; had done 
d at bad not been for the help of thr Government llttfre was m India a 
® rm dmtih * r capable of controlling *0 widespread a tomcm&l 
^L-Jiuut the asaitsmive ol ifce officials: they miss: have men with knowledge 
ami capiaty* and genial trustworthiness* 10 run tetsiml and provincial 
b anbt an d he w« afraid tint for u bng rime to dome it would be 
necessary to draw on the odrcialfi to help co udmkuitef such 
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The 1-KCTUfclI m reply said: Mr. CJtaimiam Mie* tod gentlemen, I 
hardly fed qualified to cmicke any of the remarks made by our * hairmto. 
W Vnows much marc abaci the subject that? anyone dse in England* and 
probably iti Europe. certainty in Asia- But 1 should like to *»y as regards 
his disapproval of compulsory deposits and his remark that tie does fioc 
rhfnk it is much use for a tnsui to be asked to deposit 5 rupees If he *s 

going to Like Out a loan fur jo, that that is not our system ni all. We 

have such thing as tau ipui*ory deposits ; «rc have ihaita which arc jaid 
up very gradually br small annual hitUlmmt%, and in ihs.> case 01' a iums 
« hrj warned to teuton — the amount be would pay up hulf-yeaily 

would only be about 8 anno*. I do not. regard share rapLlal an arty very 

grsax help inwards credit. S staled m the paper the r» aauni why I con- 
^litercd that number* ihoufil lie required to talte mat share*, the chief 
faason Uirng that site [Kjssesjfon »?y each mumht: of ct slake in the snehrty 
gives him a mmt ?ubmmtbl interest m % m addition to the somewhat 
negative interest which hs% unlimited liability implies He is much more 
likely to, and we find in actual praettee that he does, lake interest in 11 
when he has ■ small sum of foil own money invested m it. That was the 
fj&ison why starred the system of shores to be paid Op by gradual 
mtalinents. 

^ir iVillranj ^^'cdderbiiui asked two questions, oqc about the old ddjL& 
■SUCl haw dealt with Ehciji,. Our principle is that when a tium wawh to 
join the society, wu sec whai his fiimiieid posiiinn ia„ [f it h -uch that he 
ta practically bankrupt if his debts afa more than he an tepa) by taking 
out u Joan re payable in him bursts spnead over femi Of live year*, then we 
dtj not ukit him into the society 3i hit drbti ntit gre-ater than he can 
repay by uskEng a bun and repaying us in five year*, then wt take him tm 
liV'e do not arimii tt> our »ocuiics members who are indebted to anyone 
crxeepi the society, \\‘c have not a great deal of didrcitUy in oar province 
wiih people in that respect, knauw our members arc generally mail men 
only. It e* very seldom a man is heavily involved I undcmtaml the 
[position in llomtdy is very diflcTMlfc, There the question oi' indebtedness 
is nf very great moment and I believe ^pceiaJ oieasuK^s have l>een taken 
co deal With iL l dill sorry I Csmot give definite infer motion about it. 

I wa£ alsii asked how llic h am in' resiled. Same vtjr* there wai* 
[ireat comjovrf’iy 3? in whrthvr Cksvemnient aid diould he given in tbe 
realisation of loaim, and ihere were 1 numljer of people under the imptes- 
won that (he society eookJ not really I he ]&am hr thcmselTes* but would 
require the aid nr ih- ^enremmerrt to ussj si tbeut m the «^c of rertaciory 
tncfiiSjerk Hie Sln^crnmeiiC did new agree, jnd no reguiatiufis were made 
aa to iknretntneot a^sunce, Now, out experience tfi that me do no; find 
any djffiodty in rcaluung, always provided ihm tnaiters we explained 
psoperiy to the members hetett: they jour- If a society were formed without 
ex[i!anAlien to the mamibcr*. than dilhcultii^ itit^ht crrtajjify artse lf» 
however, it >a ascertained s luti 1 rctfl ri mun r! Ilia b*. gn c.: ibli^bed fur 
ski- jormanou of a srA-ierj.; ii l? v^ r y Seldom an y dtffieuJcy ..h c«^— onSt. in 
tact, whcie there u some di%himc'ty m depute among I hi: m cml^'S 
hut ihar ikaef uut ven uiien When a weiety 3^ btmeiJ sker 
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Jtttjpcr JoAtmcticirn ihe members arc oh If too glad to gti fun her toms* and 
fheTtJnre dn iuo{ default m those they have gnL 

I vvas very much ob%ed iq Mr, Ikndra for supplying mo with a now 
argument hi r»vout of the System by his statement that it will save the 
money-lender from living his throat cut. I ihiisk that is a very valuable 
jnel I shall make use of il m the ful utv 

Lord Rtay inquired about uui le^siuiiun un co-opct alive lu&lters. i 
wm in Calcutta Ust year un die Viceroy'* Catinril, in older 10 assist in 
the pa.ssfflg of the m* AtL Ail I on *4 y i* that we made rise new Am lit 
tn with our pa nicul.tr system* In the first Act there were certain omksioiis 
which have now been remedied, and 1 dr. nut think artyemr can now lay 
that the b«r on vMn ax>pemtirc has not done ah n tan to help she 
movement. 

With regard to Mr, Leslie Moore's remark*, 1 did not racac to convey 
the impression that The movement had been a failure in Bombay . i fuel, 
□ei the other band, that it lias done a creat deal of good, but the difficulties 
have been very much greater. For the old ddu* vr?ry much more capital 
is requited there |hi member. and up doubt it is very difficult to rake that 
capital bom the outside What I meant lo suggest k that thmc h special 
need id cannon where the money is provided by the State Some questions 
weie aho «W av to the rale of interest in our societies ; the rate k 
certain!) nut very low Fhe usual rale in the l m-cd lYovinct* is 15 per 
cent fri svrme iocktis it is 12 per rent., hh\ 15 per cunt- in the rate I 
have ataaps advtraiietL Before doi iu; that l very caremUy inquired into 
the Kites that usually prevailed, and found them lobe from 24 to 70 per chil, 
wtih an average of about 3b pci cent,. so I think that in lending money 
to the people at 1 5 per cent, we -ire rkirng a great deal ol good. The 
hij^li rate k due to tbc following 1 casons - PiymciU ba* 10 be tui.de to 
keeping the account* Honest work I* nut cheap its any cucmry* and 
cmtainlj nut in lndli p and the accountants have to lie well paid. Then, 
cotliinfc 1* paid for idle Emu icy. Then there i% j great dial of imptetton 
tequinai, and gut ttf that r; per cent j or 4 per i.efit. would be accouulcd 
to h> die appoinlmcnl of Insjiectotu lo see ibar ihings un; working 
pltsjjcjly: that in riiwlulely necessary. Then I asked with regard to 
leciiuUy. The principle in 3 ttHTpcralUc society is that yem should not 
require any Tangible Security; the hi>ncsty and reputation of ihc man to 
rctiahhuy is I he Iwst security, and that it the principle we l oHow* The 
weaven have no tangible security, nor indeed have the cultivator*. vince 
they only liavc very small holdings, and no tnm*toal|te m them. 

ll;c only security wc require ii the reputation to huncuy mil nd lability <A 
(be membenk (Heart hear) 

Sik M_ M. Qncj'iHkiKUUJt said he had tfUich pleasure on behalf ©f the 
A^uialiufl m m h^ity vote o t ibwiks 10 the Jtctper and ttic 

chiiititu-1. They hud it uu ihc h^h auihmuy o t tjnd R^y that tfje 
1-cciMfof iiad Healed aUy and cBncijclyao imneaie Hchetnc devised lor 
the felitf and welfare of the large agrkmlnLral populaiioit of India, Roth 
the I refute and the interesting diKusiun 11 had evoacii hid amply iKtifkd 
£o tli- vast tm^nancc <d the ffmjcci which *rat pasamg through the 01- 
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peri mental stage: and she factor ami figures adduced hdd out the prospect 
erf the '-ucce^i of a grtsti measure devised foe she benefit of the agricultural 
community, which h by fat the largest w^tion of the people of India, 
(Cheers,) ‘Hie well-being of thai chss was of paramount importance, and 
deserved the closest attention of nil concerned with the admim&traiinfi of 
that country; and he hoped that the lecture would find wide publicity in 
both the English flan) vernacular papers there- Hr (the speaker) would 
like to conclude hit brief rctnarSu by a personal note* anti would take that 
public opportunity of eongratuhtiisg hfa friend Sir William WaUerbuni, 
whom they were all pleased to me among them* n-nthe Successful launching 
of a scheme Which he bad been yeans ago om* of ilie clrct to adrootte, 
{Cheers*} The chairman bad made a most valuable contribution to the 
disctu&ion 1 is was tn l>e eij>ectetl from one of hie experience and nutbnrily. 
He had much pleasure, therefore* in .iskmg the nice ting to tender both to 
him and ibc lecturer their warmest thanks* fCheerst 1 
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I. Scinra tkf IViRTIeS. Edited by Arthur F. Scoiu 
(London: Constat k and Co.. Ltd.) 

This book covers a very interesting period in the history' 
df Scinde, from its conquest in *$43 until 1852. Its 
sources art- the journal and letters of Colonel Keith Young, 
(.v,is, T who was haled from the Benya! Army a few months 
.after the Battle of Mceanec to act as Judge-Advocate in 
Scinde to the great s/ta it a n - Jett hhai. the conqueror Sir 
Charles Napitr. From Kurntchue, Sukkur. and Shikar- 
pore. he tells us much of the conqueror’s difficulties, the 
restoration of order, the suppression of the Bdoochees, and 
the wife murders which gave Sir Charles so much trouble. 
From the beginning Keith Young regarded his very odd 
but great chief as "a fine old fellow, though no civij 
Governor, and interference with military government 
brought down upon his head letters which only a wrathful 
Napier could have written. He did not suffer for his real, 
however, and they became firm allies, and he was able to 
wnte Eater: “ Hk was not a red-tape government, but it 
might have been mure so without disadvantage; and much 
thro is now obscure would have been better understood, 
and liis labours, and the labours of those who acted tinder 
him, better appreciated." Young worked with equal siic- 
aLii under If, Pringle and Bank* I'rere till 18;: 
where fie was made J^dgie-Adjuiant-General of the Bengal 
Army. One gets curious glances at many heroes of ** the 
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forties/' A letter from Sir Henry Lawrence written the 
day after the Battle of Chillianwallah is there: a letter of 
the conqueror of Scinde, now * Commander*i»-Chief," 
showing his appreciation of Captain C. J. Brown, is pleasing 
to read. Letters from William Napier, Major M'Murdb, 
and Herbert 1C Edwardes. show the warmth of their 
friendship to the Judge-Advocate. One gets glimpses of 
intriguing Mir Ali Murad of Kyrpcre, whose suspicious 
doings led to his deposition. The name of Walter Scott, 
the nephew of the great Sir Walter, the friend of R, K, 
Burton, flits through the pages; and the Anglo-Indian 
reader will relish descriptions of their predecessors. Mich ns 
' Peg Byng . . . very fai , , . very jolly. He gives me 
the idea of enjoying everything, including funerals " anti 
the two ladies Galled “ Xikulao" and " Nikiiljao" respec- 
lively. The truik is admirably edited.—A. F, S. 

2. Y wo Cue’s Garden of Pleasure. Translated by 
Professor A. i orke, with Introduction by H OunmL-r* 
Byng. Wisdom of the East Series. (London: John 
Murray.) 

This philosopher is often called Yang-Esz, and must there- 
fore not be confused with the much later Yang Hiung of 
that ilk. The commentator of the philosopher Lieh-tsz tells 
us that Yang Chu Jived later than the philosopher Meh-lsa, 
the pair of them halving been Mencius 1 special detestation 
Mow, we know, on the authority oi idle philosopher H wai- 
nan-isz, that \Ieh-ts^ defended a city of Sung State against 
the engineer-warrior Lu Pan, contemporary of Confucius, 
so that it it quite possible to say that Yang Chu must have 
lived about 400 s.c. Professor Forkes scepticism about 
Mch-tsz’s engineering •skill (“ Lun-Heiig, pari i., p, 49S) 
i* therefore apparently unnecessary. In the last numlwr of 
the Astatic Quarterly fteziru) Mr. Lionet Giles explains 
why he leJt out from his “ I aoist Teachings the seventh 
chapter of Lich-u*. dealing exclusively with Yang Chu. 
As Professor Forke now translates that missing chapter for 
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us. we are abie to excuse Mr. Lionel (rites w ith good grace for 
having disap(>ointed us. 1 n his " Lun-heng . reviewed in 
tiff Asiatic Quarterly Review o) October, 1907, pp. 403 to 
40S) Professor Forkc several times alludes to this Chinese 
Epicurus, with whose philosophy Professor Fr. Hirth has 
also dealt in his “ Ancient His tor)' of China ‘ (reviewed in 
die Asiatic Quarterly Review of July, 1908, pp. 197-2021, 
Mr. Lionel Giles himself tells one or two anecdotes of 
Yang Chu in his ‘'Taoist Tteachings” (reviewed in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July last). Professor Forke's 
repute as a careful translator is unquestionable, and as a 
subtle hander of the Chinese philosophical critics he has. 
perhaps, no equal. The subject now treated is profoundly 
interesting, the more so as the period when all these com¬ 
peting peripatetic schools held forth at Liang, the capital of 
Ngwei, coincided in the main with die period when the 
Greek peripatetic philosophers were saying almost exactly 
the same things. The inexorable editor will not grant 
space for further remarks, so that it only remains for us 
now to exhort the '‘thinking classes" to expend a paltry 
shilling without loss of time, and work out the engrossing 
subject for themselves,— F. H. Park-er. 

3. Across Australia, By Baldwin Spencer, c.and 
I*\ J. Gillen. Two vols, (London ; Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd\ 1912.) 

This is the account of an extremely hazardous journey 
through the heart of Australia by two travellers who bear 
a very high reputation as ethnologists and students of 
Australian I olk-lore. The route taken toil owed for the most 
part the route of the transcontinental telegraph from Oodna- 
datui to Palmerston. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen are earnest and enthusiastic 
workers in the fields of Australian anthropology and folk¬ 
lore, and the results of their experiences and observations 
make a volume as entertaining and readable as it is 
instructive and informative. The hardships and privations 
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due to hick of water and inadequate transport are only 
casually alluded tu, but these wen no doubt grave. 
Among the discomforts were the swarms of mosquitoes, 
ol so virulent a type that an ordinary mosquito-net afforded 
no protection, and the two explorers were fain to slide at 
night under improvised nets made of cheese-cloths. 

We get an insight into the difficulties incidental to travel 
In “Darkest Australia," Especially diverting is the de¬ 
scription of the saddling of the camels, It appears they 
refuse to kneel for this operation, so that, to pass the girths 
round the sullen recumbent beast, it is necessary to scoop 
out a hole in the sand underneath the bdly. The process 
of mounting is compared to a combined pitch and toss and 
roll, and demands a considerable amount of agility. 

The flora and fauna of Central Australia were systemati¬ 
cally observed and as Lite travellers were escorted for part 
of the journey by nomad tribes they had excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of getting specimens. Among the curious things 
unearthed, by their hi nek companions were specimens of 
the extraordinary “ reset voir* frog" and the honey-ant. 
This kind of frog hibernates during the dry season, burying 
himself in the day or mud, and keeps a supply of water in 
the belly. The natives use this water (which is quite pure 
ami fresh) when the we lb are dried up. Equally strange is 
the honey-ant. This kind of ant has the peculiar property of 
storing up honey in its abdomen till it is distended to many 
limes its usual size. This perambulating honey-pot is kept, 
for this purpose by the other ants, who, when they wish 
refreshment, tap the sides of the abdomen w ith their feet 
tiil the honey exudes from the mouth in drops. 

There is a wealth of information on the habits and 
customs of the nomad blacks, and many hasty generaliza¬ 
tions of former travellers are shown to be inaccurate. For 
instance, the mysterious red hand, which other travellers 
have noticed inscribed on rocks and caves, used to be 
thought to have some occult signification, and erudite 
treatises have been written attempting to show some con- 
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unction between tht red hand $o often seen painted on 
walls in Mesopotamia and the Near East. As a matter ol 
fact, it is a primitive attempt at decoration bv means of 
stencilling The native places his hand on a flat piece of 
rock, previously damped, and then blows round the hand 
powdered ochre front his mouth* 

What gives a unique value to this work are the exhaus- 
live studies of the manners and customs of the genuine 
unsophisticated aborigines. The authors show that the 
so-called "coiToborrces. 1 ' which casual travellers in 
Queensland describe, have little in common with the cere¬ 
monies that Messrs, Spencer and Gillen had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing. Many globe-trotters are 
familiar with the factitious performance called "cornu- 
borree-a meaningless kmd of war-dance—performed 
by the degenerate blacks to be found in the outskirts of 
townships in the interior, as far removed from the genuine 
black fellow as the Indian sweeper or bhistl is from the 
high-caste Brahmin. It it difficult, indeed, to define these 
curious performances. They appear to be a combination 
of a quasi-religious ceremony, a tribal demonstration of the 
totem cult, and a dramatic representation of historical 
episodes of the tribe, something akin to the English 
pageants which have obtained so great a vogue among 
us— E usr ace Rr, v molds- Ball. 


4, As AtlsntAUAN Native’s Standi oint. By Will J, 
Sowdon. (London : Macmillan and Co„ Ltd A 
We read hen: addresses which the speaker claims to 
represent fairly " tht: predominant Australian opinion.’’ 
Beginning with the phrase " Australia has lately suffered 
many things from globe-trotters,' 1 he proceeds to defend 
his country from the criticisms of Mr D. Christie Murray 
and of Mr. Francis Adams. His vehemence shows that 
these strictures have "gone home/* and ivc are sorry to 
see have stung. Bin we are not sorry to have read this 
book. The author, who fa a South Australian, a fact tu be 
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noted, K able to say much for the great country he writes 
of—its beauty, morality, and patriotism. He exaggerates, 
perhaps, the statement that *’ Australi.i i* unpopular in the 
United Kingdom. A cloud rests upon the old-world 
estimation of it." Still, there may be something in it. He 
tells us thaL the swagsmen who prepare their tea in billy¬ 
cans " will soon be extinct like “ the diggers who lit their 
pipes with bank notes/' Alas for romance, it is even 
leaving Australia ! He gives due praise to the late poet. 
Miss Catherine Helen Spence, and to “ The City of Light/' 
in an address which he spoke on Adelaide s seventieth 
anniversary*. He cavils at the idea that English history' is 
not sufficiently taught in Australian schools, yet he writes, 
“ Queen Elizabeth was related by marriage to Mary. Queen 
ot Scots. Apart from this slip, there is much one can like 
in what he says, and one is sorry the criticisms (Mr. Adams 
wrote beautiful English) hurt so much.—J. C. 

5. Tub To*a Diary. Translated from the Japanese by 
William N. Sorter. London: Henry FrvwtU -) 

Mr. Porter has taken great pains to translate from the 
Japanese into English an account of a short sea-voyage 
devoid of any exciting incident, and only lengthened out 
by stress of weather Careful work has been spent on this 
piece of classical literature, together with exquisite printing 
and a dainty get-up on the part of the publisher. These 
are the three items that commend this small volume to the 
caprice of the English reading public. We may yet add 
another: the “ Tosa Diary/’ or “ Tosa Nikki." was origin¬ 
ally written by a Court noble, Tsuntyuki by name, who died 
at Shikoku in 946. It is only when we remember that 
journeys by sea or land were randy organized in the Far 
East during the early centuries that we understand why 
this journal was written at all. Each incident being of 
such a slight nature, the fifty-five days' voyage fails to im¬ 
print any event connected with it upon the mind, except 
for the fact that sea-craft was of the frailest description. 
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As far as translation goes, we have recently had a very 
pleasant experience of Mr. \V. N. Porter's ability. His 
delightful collection of "A Year of Japanese Epigrams '' is 
full of beauty and sweetness. Of the series of Tanka (or 
thirty-one syllable verses) that are disposed throughout the 
pages of the “ Tqsa Nikki,” those that are dedicated by 
Count Tsurayuki to the memory of his little daughter, 

11 called away 1 previous to his departure horn home, fully 
justify Shelley's sentiments that 

“Our s*cet«E song* are tiuwe 
That tell of saddest thoughts,' 

The original text, which is romanized and interchanges the 
pages of the diary, should prove a great incentive for 
study to all who are anxious to learn the Japanese 
language* Mr. Porter’s literary' labours lie in a difficult 
channel. He has elected to burden himself with the task 
of turning a poets must tigs into a language the poet him¬ 
self never understood* The English and Japanese 
guages have little in common with each other; mir native 
tongue is quite inadequate to convey intentions itt words, 
much less in sentiment. For this reason, to do justice to 
‘Tanka,” or any form of verse that emanates from the 
heart of an exclusive Oriental, is a colossal undertaking-— 
yet one that may lie buldly ventured by the present author, 
since very few are in a position to date to dispute the 
merits of the result.—S. 


o. Green* Willow, im Other Japanese Fairv Tales- 
By Grace James. Illustrated bj Warwick Goble. 
(London : Mmtmlian ami Co. 1912.) 

Grace James has contributed yet another to the many 
Volumes already published of Japanese folklore stories. 
Of this collection, with the *• Golden Comb," ■* Reflections," 
and “Green Willow* " (which Iasi supplies the title of the 
book), we arc the least conversant. There is a lender 
charm in the manner of wording these narratives. We 
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[earn that some of them are reminiscences or childhood, 
recounted after the Japanese manner of courting sleep by 
keeping the youthful mind taut on the impossible. For 
this reason we can understand the pleasure it has afforded 
the authoress to bring together memories of the past into 
book form. On the other hand, it is almost a pity to 
include in the contents many translations that have long, 
long ago been published by the earlier exponents of 
Japanese literature. To peruse in quite a new rendering 
the same story after a lapse of over thirty years rather 
deteriorates than, adds to the labours of the neiv writer 
Nevertheless, Grace James has told her stories well in 
simple, unaffected language, and for this reason “Green 
Willow will prove an acceptable gift-book for those who 
have not ah endy learnt by heart the folklore of Old 
japan. 

Mr. Warwick Goble's ill list rations are truly delightful— 
fu IJ of poetry, life, atmosphere, and mystery. M is tec h nique 
is excellent; it combines all the essentials that constitute 
the requirements of the theme calling for pictures to com¬ 
plete the illusion, H is work reminds us of the surimono 
of the native Japanese artists, Utamaro and Shunshio. 

“ Kavma;’ “The Moon Maiden,’ 1 ‘'The Peony Lantern." 
and “The Star Lovers," are beautifully interpreted. 
Brush and colour have, under Mr, Goble s control, aided 
the mesmeric power that lies embodied in these Far F.astern 
idylls.—S, 


7. Myth* AHB Leuesos or Java*. By F. Had!and 
Davis. With thirty-two full-page illustrations by 
Evelyn Paul, < London : G, Harm# and Cn.) 

After a short lapse of time we are glad to ace new 
volume from the author of “ The Land of the Yellow 
Spring." Mr. 1 iaviland Davis has not, however, on this 
occasion given us another scries of those exquisite love idylls 
of his own creation.. His theme is legendary lore- 1 1 chiefly 
concerns imaginary beings and quaint personalities that are 

NEW SERIES- VOL. f. « 
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constantly met with in the traditions of Japan. Creatures 
oi the myths art not entirely free from lovable character¬ 
istics, Their gruesome aspect Is by no means detrimental. 
Though forbidding in appearance and supernatural m 
[jower, they are nevertheless highly interesting, by reason 
of their tin formulated appearance. 'I heir antics are, more¬ 
over. eminently superior when compared with those of living 
personalities, 

Mr. lladhnd Davis's power lies in his own peculiar 
method of story-telling. He holds his mailer entranced by 
the manner in which he manages to evoke sympathy and 
emotion, particularly when he touches upon a tender 
chord of some sweet memory within our own hearts. In 
“ Myths and Legends of Japan“ he leads us swiftly 
through the realms of fancy. On one page wc have to 
bow ceremoniously to Emperor or Prince, General or brave 
Samurai, as we learn of their virtues : on another we pause 
to wonder at the exploits of the giant robber, and the 
daring undersired forest reduse, calling up tin aid of agt 
and krtgn; on another we read of enchanted bow i, or 
antique water-kettle that fascinates us with supernatural 
accomplishments ; on another we are held breathless by 
the passion ot love and revenge, indulged in and carried 
out to the bitter end. Farther on we arc held spdb bound 
by the invocation to serpents, evil spirits, earth spiders* 
demons, and alluring snow and fox women, who assist in 
the contest against unrequited love, together with other 
romantic situations requiring cunning warfare. The pages 
sparkle w ith vivid description, or darken with w’ord-painted 
picture of fearsome forests, lone mountain-pits^, robber- 
liaunted districts, or by the ungovernable display of 
mighty dements [roused to wrath. Then, in his most 
unique style* the author leaves fantasy behind for that which 
stirs the soul, and teaches of a beautitul and remote religious 
cult. With solemn steps we find we are being ushered into 
the precincts of the spirit world, when: little children who 
were once alive are doomed to work, out a term of w-aiting 
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ere they can rejoin parent or guardian who has gone 
before, The little ones must accomplish the task of piling 
stones to free their souls. In this difficulty (hey are not 
forgotten. They find safe shelter from demons of mischief 
within the folded garments of ancient and lovable god and 
goddess, who from time immemorial have been endowed 
with tender compassion and love, akin to the birthright of 
all mothers, especially the home-loving mothers of the Orient. 

It is by the aid of traditions and legends such as these 
that we are drawn into more intimate knowledge of a 
people, particularly the exclusive Japanese. For these 
legends, which the author has clothed with a charmed 
setting of his own, commence with the beginnings of all 
things-—the birth and origin of the world (japan}: and we 
must bear in mind that in the ages long, long ago the only 
means of transmitting knowledge or sustaining fictional 
narrative was either by reiteration from one generation 
to another, or by those lien-footed mountain men who 
suffered their limbs to be tattooed, and then passed from 
village to village as bearers of good or evil tidings. Both 
these methods proved successful to sustain stories that have 
become classical, for they have come down to us from an 
era when even manuscript writing was a great luxury. We 
must,moreover,remember that me first book extant concern¬ 
ing the Land of die Risen Sun dates A.n. 015, while the 
C re at jon of the Empire of the Everlasting Great Japan is 
placed at 660 u,c. 

"Myths and Legends" have been selected with great 
judgment. Their variety is marvellous. The book is 
profusely illustrated. The designs are rich in colour and 
careful in detail. Miss Evelyn Paul has caught the spirit 
of the text, the mystery of the passion that gives virility to 
this particular form of romance and legend. Nevertheless, 
her work savours more of Indian or Persian than of 
Japanese ethics. We miss the tender effects of mist and 
moonrtse, of winding rivers and distant veiled mouit- 
tains, of the solitary heron flying towards the goal of coming 
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daylight. of rivers thNBlding riiGir way stealthily towards the 
sea, But the cover of gold and silver and moonlight tints 
in' a measure atones for the absence of atmospheric 
effects ; it supplies just that touch of ethereal charm we 
have learnt to look for in all beautiful books relegated to 
the service and teaching of the Land of the Gods.—$. 

8, China an* THE Manchus. By Herbert A. Giles, 
M.A., ll.d. (London: Cambridge Utsimrsiiy Prtjs.) 

This is a handy and neatly -turned-out pocket-book of 
150 pages, calculated to give the busy man n: the street a 
few easily-acquired notions 1 who the Munch us were and 
"how they got there.*’ There is nothing at all new in it to 
the knowing ones, but what there is is accurate enough, and 
10M in Mr. Giles's usual lucid style. The "list of works 
consulted * is, under the circumstances, rather a formidable 
one. One is the ** Timg-huadu,” described as being " a 
history of the Matichus down to A.D. 1735 ' IT^Sj ^ fe ' 
sutnably the latter of the two dates means " published in 
1765 ”: but the original " Tung*hua-ki -t has been promptly 
and steadily continued as each Emperor died. For instance, 
twenty years ago Wang Sien-k'iea’s edition, brought down 
to the end of Hicn-teng's reign, was published under foreign 
supervision with clear metal types, and since then the reigns 
of T'mig-chi and Kwang-sll have come out in turn : the 
later additions are of precisely equal authority with the 
original bulk, for all alike consist simply of the actual 
(reprinted) decrees of the Emperor in reply to memorials • 
for instance, rite additional forty or more volumes published 
last year give us all the Russo-Chinesc negotiations of 
1880-81, together with the full copies of the Marquis 
Tseng's treaty and the Russian frontier trade regulations ; 
the special mission of King Charles of Roumania to 
announce his accession; the Japanese wars; ami, in fact, 
brings us up to the death of the Emperor and the Dowager 
in 190S. By the why, there art. after ah, two novelties in 
the book in the shape of a Kitan warrior resting with his 
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horse. and a Xuchim ditto with his bow ; we are not told 
exactly from what book or books they are copied, but they 
look genuine, and are a decided curiosity, for no one is 
quite sure who the ICUans were. On p. 21 allusion is 
mailt to"some ancient Mongolian archives recently dis* 
covered." and “a document dated 1636. under which the 
Mongol chiefs recognized the suzerainty of the Manchu 
Emperor/' It would have been better to tell us plainly 
who made the discovery, when, and where \ in any case the 
the extra evidence is not indhpensabK for " Tung-hun-Tu " 
is explicit enough by itself on the point, and even the Ming 
history tells us that in the Manchu Emperor (not yet 
so of China) held a durbar of Mongols, and directed their 
campaign against the Mings; even in i6aS he had decided 
upon and adopted a conciliatory policy towards the Chahar 
Mongols. As to (p, 32) the last pseudo-Ming Emperor 
strangling himself, it was pointed out in the Contemporary 
Reineti a of January* last that both he and his son Constantine 
■were strangled in the market-place of Vitn-nan Fu, Frc- 
n*ssor Giles has got himself rather " mixed about the 
Chinese pirate *' known to the Portuguese of the day as 
Iquon/' who, “in 1628. tendered his submission to the 
Manchus/' At that dale the Manchus had scarcely even 
heard of the coasts of China, let alone of the sea-pirates ; in 
1628 [cpiam (m„ Cheng Chi-long, father of Koxinga) 
tendered his submission to the Mings, who made hint a 
general against the Maudios ; in 1635 he was still fighting 
against pirates, but in the Ming interest; in 1647 he 
surrendered to the Man thus; and in 1652 he sent for his 
family to Peking, He was not executed until 1661 ; this 
was also at Peking, for traitorously corresponding with his 
son Koxinga. Yet another point. The " first axle of 
bws, drawn up in 535 0.0." (p. 38), is evidently that of tin: 
distinguished statesman Tsz-ch‘;im drawn up in 53b kc„ as 
described in an unworthy book called "Ancient China 
Simplified, On p. 76 of Mr. Giles's book the singular 
statement is made that, when Commissioner Lin destroyed 
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the opium, "the owners received orders on the I reasury at 
the rate of £iza ptr chest." What Treasury? As a 
matter of fact, bills on the London Treasury (the Chinese 
having only offered the merchants compensation at the rate 
of three pounds of tea for each pound of opium) were 
issued for £63,-326, die value of a limited number of chests, 
and even this compensation was not paid until the war in¬ 
demnity had been secured from the Chinese {see Morses 
“ International Relations," pp. 225, 226). However, Lhere 
is here clearly some confusion as to what compensation is 
meant, and even Mr. Morse might be clearer. The cost of 
30,2^3 chests was over §11,000.000 at 4s. iod. die dollar, 
and we only claimed $<>*000,000 under the Nanking 1 rcaty. 
Mr. Morse (pp. 306. 307) shows that the traders were a 
good $5,000,000 out of pocket, besides interest, so that 
they certainly never received even half what Mr, Giles says 
they received. The M AMalik Ghazi " of p. too should 
surely be A/.?lik ? Ch'unghou (p. lot) is said to have been 
saved from execution “at the express request ot Queen 
Victoria." This may be so, but such occult information 
does not agree with the “ Tutig-hua-lu," which states posi¬ 
tively that the foreign Ministers at Peking protested, and 
that he was first temporarily reprieved as a mark of friend¬ 
liness specifically towards Russia, and finally respited at the 
request of the Marquis Tseng (who was then in Russia), 
just as he was beginning 10 arrange the whole matter with 
Messrs, Jomini, Giers, and Buctsotl. .Speaking of the 
recent visits of Manchus to Europe, Mr. Giles (p. 113) tells 
us, “ No Mancha had ever visited the West " Perhaps he 
originally w ished to say, “ No MlOcbu Prince or noble." 
But the iWfmghrimt: mission of 1868-1870 was officially 
under the Manehu Chikang; Chhmghuu himself was a 
Manchu, who had already been on a mission of apology to 
France in 1871, eight years before he tried his hand at 
Livadta. On p. s2J Mr. Giles makes the grave statement 
that " the Empress-Dowager herself was an opium-smoker." 
Her worst enemies and her must indiscreet biographers 
have never, surely, ventured upon this bald accusation? 
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She has been flippantly accused of poisoning her own child 
and other dose colleagues and relatives, of boxing with the 
eunuchs, of *■ larking " with individuals only reported to be 
eunuchs, of an early liaison with her friend, the well-known 
J unglu, and so on ; but who of her numerous biographers 
has ever before ventured to accuse her, even flippantly, of 
opium-smoking ? On p, 57 wo are informed that " in very 
early limes" the Mahometan subjects of China, or Dungans, 
“ under the uann: of Gao-tch;ui ' bad colonized parts of Kan 
Suh and She:n Si. The place-name A 'aonh'ang existed 
before Mahomet was horn—indeed, even before our era. and 
in later time* the Ouigonr Turks, who had meanwhile 
passed from Maiiichcisiw ti> Mahometanism. made it their 
capital, and adopted its name as .1 national designation in a 
limited way. Who the Dtingans are (certainly not Ouigours 
ur Turks) is a complicated question, on which Vicomic 
O'Ollones recent admirable books on the Mussulmans of 
China may be consulted. The my sterious w ord Gau-tchan 
here used is suggestive of something defectively copied, or 
only partly understood, from Remusat, Visddou. or Gatibil. 

The above little points are only touched upon to remind 
the versatile Cambridge Professor that he is human, I he 
book is readable enough, and typographical defects are 
few ; one awful exception to this rule is (p. 55) * * pmcikx/Htii 
himself Khan." which, besides the jumble of letters, is 
redolent of the horrible modern Cockney accent How 
came this 10 escape Mr Giles's eagle eye when he corrected 
the proofs ? —E, H. Parke*. 


9. The St* Tsz-tul\ ( - New Dictionary) by Mr. Chu Tsu- 
BIOU. Printed and published by the Shang-um >;«- 
filar KtsxiH ( = Commercial Press, Shanghai*. 

This is almost a purely Chinese book, a sort of Chinese 
« Nuttali," and Mr. Cltti writes to us to explain that he has 
been for years at work upon it. He considers—and he is 
not far wrong—that in many respects K'ang-hi 6 well-known 
dictionary is out of date; the ** selling “ system, indeed, was 
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thirty-live years ago reformed and simplified by Dr, John 
ChalmersC Concise Dictionary of Chinese ). whose laborious 
work was sympathetically reviewed and commended by no 
less a personage than thr 1 late Li Hung-chang, Sincr those 
comparatively recent days, hundreds, not to say thousands, 
of scientific written words have lieeri ‘'invented by 
translators, and vast numbers of "bastard Chinese.' or 
hybrids, have been freely admitted even into the charmed 
circles of Government and official education offices. 
Mr, Chu's new work is beautifully printed on foreign paper 
in the clearest possible tyjie, and seems to contain about 
i,ooq pages, which, however, are not consecutively numbered 
throughout: it is also bound in foreign style : and. in short 
is a foreign book in appearance, except that '* it begins 
at the end' 1 as usual. It contains a limited number «f 
European translations in European letters, and also a 
selection of citations from the Chinese classics and history ; 
but these only when strictly necessary, the evident aim 
being conciseness, handiness, and precision ; moreover, it is 
in evert' way up-to-date, and gives us various extras in the 
shiii*- comparative tables, weights, measures, and so on. 
No price is mentioned, but from the took of it. taking 
"Chinese cheap labour ’ into consideration, it ought not to 
be below 45. or above Ss. ; and certainly every serious 
student of Chinese will find it a good investment at either 
price. The characters are of course arranged according to 
" radicals,' and the useful io.ooo are kept apart from the 
useless 30,000,— L. H. PaJUCBR. 


to. The GoLi.it s Gooch A Stcoy is Mack am- 
RtUWos. By J. tj. Frazer. Third edition. Parts 
IV. and V. j vols., Svo. (London; Maaniltan 
and Co. 1911.) 

In Pan III. the author showed us " the dying Gods " :* 
in Part IV., entitled " Adonis. AttlS, Osiris," he tells us of 

* v&t &mtU Qis irUth Rwitw for April, iyi i, where the linat three 
jiEut* *>f ttah worfc were itficwccL 
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the “ resurrection of the Gods." The new volume, which 
is extremely interesting, presents a more striking unity than 
the preceding ones, for the myths of the Wicenidnn Adonis, 
the Phrygian Attis, and the Egyptian Osiris, show a real 
kinship. The writer studies and describes with particular 
care the myth of Adonis, the ritual of his worship, and the 
famous “ Gardens of Adonis. ' In a chaplet entitled 
"Sacred Men and Women" he draws attention to the 
important fact that prostitution bestowed a certain sanctity, 
the prostitute being looked upon as a consort of the God. 
Human sacrifice by fire to the Gods (the burning of 
M dearth, of Sandar, Sardaiuipalus, and Hercules) are other 
facts no less curious and worthy of study, which lead the 
author, in an original section entitled '* Volcanic Religion, 
to treat of the relation which may exist between volcanic 
phenomena and the custom of burning a God in effigy. 
The purpose of this stange rite, it appears, was the renewal 
of the divine energies of the God, thus cast into the flames 
under the form of his material image. 

The Phrygian Aids is a mere counterpart of Adonis; his 
myth and the rites therewith connected have many points 
in common with the worship of the latter God, Aids may 
perhaps be considered its a Corn God. As to die manner in 
which these ancient divinities were put to death (for before 
their rebtrth Adonis. Attis, and Osiris, were put to death), 
this is kept in remembrance by the famous story of Marsyas 
—doubtless a double of Attis—and the legend has given 
the author an occasion to speak of the “ hanged God.' 

The myth of Osiris, the divinity which corresponds in 
Egypt to Adonis and Attis, is still more charming, it is 
set forth in rich detail by the writer, who in connection with 
it gives a study of the Egyptian calendar. 

Among the appendices to the volume is & quaint account 
of certain customs of the islanders in the I’elew (Paiaosl 
Archipelago. 

Part V, takes up :iga’m the theme dealt with in the 
preceding volumes: the death and resurrection of the Gods. 
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This lime the author pursues ii into other religions and 
other races, beginning with Greece (the Vine God Dionysus 
and the Com Goddess Persephone). His investigations lead 
him in turn to all the peoples of the earth, and he shows us 
everywhere man worshipping those things to which he 
owes his nourishment: cereals, products of the soil, beasts, 
and fishes. Mans awe and adoration for all winch sustains 
his life, be it vegetable or animal—this is the central subject 
of both volumes o| Hart V., and constitutes their unity, 
Notwithstanding the relative unity of this pan, however, 
it treats of a great variety of manors : woman's part in 
primitive agriculture ; songs of the corn-reapers r the corn- 
spint ns an antm;il; the Pleiades jn primitive calendars 
(note); eating the god, homoeopathic magic of a flesh diet: 
the transmigration of human souls into animals, etc. 

The following general criticism might be made on these 
volumes : They are a systematization of all religious beliefs 
and practices considered from the view-point uf the cult of 
cereals and all which nourishes mankind. An analogous 
systematization might be established from the view -point of 
sexual conceptions in the various religions (it has, indeed, 
already been attempted), or from any other point of view 
whatever.— Ho. Mow tft. 


n. ChxkbSi Legends ajj» Lvrics, By W. A. P. Martin. 

:.l [- Second edition, much enlarged. (Shanghai: 

Kelly and Wahh.) 

The writer had the honour of slightly knowing the 
“Nestor of American Sinologues so far back as forty- 
three years ago, when he was Professor of Hermeneutics 
at the Imperial 1 ’eking College. He now describes himself 
as President Kmeritus of the same institution and ex* 
President of the University; but it seems strange that he 
or his publisher should not have bethought him that ■* Re¬ 
publican is now a more suitable word than ” Imperial," 
as the t.th:-[,Lge i5 dated 1912. He has certainty enjoyed 
for half a century the reputation of being M No. 1 " in the 
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Chinese classics—so much so, indeed, that, according to the 
*< well-informed," ihe late Empress* Dowager Ts'z-hi had at 
one lime uS&f) fixed upon him to be Sir Robert Harts 
successor as Inspccior-Ceneml. justly arguing that a man 
who knew his Mend us «i well was manifestly the proper 
person to sit at the receipt of Customs* But that the vener¬ 
able Pr. Martin had enjoyed .t place among the ports—and 
now a second edition ai that—must come to many as a 
surprise equal to that of “ the people when they asked 
-- Is Saul also amongst the prophets? The most striking 
“enlargement" of the particular copy now under review 
is that pp. 17 to 32 are printed twice over—a second 
lime—between p. 48 and p. 49* The reviewer is “free 
to admit" that he is somewhat sceptical -ibouiL all con¬ 
temporaneous poetry. From his Philistine point of view 
even Tennyson seems 10 have occasionally written melodious 
verbiage. In the whole of Dr Martin's book there are 
only two " pomes (as the Irish call them) really deserving 
(in English dress) of the name; one is a pretty translation 
(p. 49) of " Lines inscribed on a Fan." set to music by- 
Mrs. A. E. Pirkis (a charming asset of the British, Legation 
in i S70). and the other (in its original Chinese) a pretty- 
conceit of the first Man eh u Emperor, which, curiously 
enough, is neither translated at all nor placed in the 
contents list—it simply floats in space. The Chinese have 
some really beautiful and touching poetry* but u requires 
i fine flair to seize the delicacy of Chinese sentiment and 
it the satiV- - time to pair it off with equally delicate Engiish. 
so as not unconsciously loglidr into the " On a log, expiring 
frog’ T style of “feeling," The reviewer's hopeless lyric 
inadequacy having now been confessed, he leaves the 
public to judge for themselves how far Dr, Martin is 
endowed with the sacred fire, There are three portraits 
of him in the book, so Lhat the imaginative reader can 
picture for himself the cruel workings of those stern, not 
to say prosy, features under the remorseless writhings of 
tender sentimentality. A few of the “enlargements" are 
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not translations at ail, but originals — as, for instance (p. 96 ). 
the “Ode to Seattle” (pronounced See-atttil, accent oil the 
at). winding up with " Volcanoes are yoked. And lightnings 
come down," “All nations and mans For her favour 
compel-/' iViibahU even to Wigan a l< point " might he 
successfully jerked off by a practised Jiand, but tile Seattle 
ode rather calls to a material mind President Grant's furious 
message to Congress when he discussed the probable first 
causetpienet of the Franco-German War M Pork will rise. ’ 
The Saturday Review of the day dealt with this lightning 
survey by a master mind in a special article. — H. H, P 


i V aw Stub Si m 1 i.o<,loi.'EH, No. 53 : Tokjieau hes Liang, 

By the Rev. MathinsT chong, S.JU (Shanghai: Latholu 
Mission Press* \ 

The learned Chinese author, who writes in perfect 
French, tells us that Ii was at the suggestion of ih« Late 
distinguished Fere Havret S.J. so well known by reason 
of hb masterly and exhaustive work on the celebrated 
Nestorian Tablet), that during the past ten years he carried 
out his archaeological studies around Nanking. Everyone 
bits heard of the Nanking tomb of the founder of the Mtng 
Dynasty, to which Sun Vat-sen recently paid a pious visit; 
but probably no one has heard that the imperial tombs 
of earlier Chinese dynasties are plentiful, though quite 
forgotten, in the neighbourhood of both Chinkinng and 
Nanking. Fere Tchang’s labours have now culminated 
in the publication of an artistic volume full of valuable 
plaits, robbings, dynastic tables, etc Liang Wu-ti was 
out of the most remarkable Emperors of one of the most 
Buddhistic dynasties of Chin.*, and his Court was in con¬ 
stant communication with India ami the various Buddhist 
countries of the South Seas. Though a distinguished 
warrior he himself became an ascetic and a practising 
Buddhist priest. The discussions in this bonk upon the 
effects of Western art upon the Chinese are specially 
interesting,—E. H. F. 
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1 V< Chinese Poems. TranslaWtf tiy Charles Bvdd> (Lon¬ 
don; Htnry Frmaie, Oxford University Press, I 
The author writes his Preface from the T*ung-w£n Kwan 
Translation Office, Shanghai, which is a branch of the 
Imperial T‘ong-w£ft College, of which Dr. VV. E. P. Martin 
(amongst his other titles) is Professor Emeritus 1 ihus, we 
have two books of poems emanating from the same colle¬ 
giate source, and perhaps inspired by the same group of 
Muses. Mr. BudcTs book is, however, more business-like 
and practical than that of hi* venerable protagonist, for he 
gives us quite a nice little sketch of Chinese poetic history, 
and tells us exactly what the technique of their puetry is. 
In a word, instead of depending on long and short syllables, 
its essence lies {beyond the mere rhymes) in a conventional 
use of tones, which, after alt. is much the same thing as 
long and short syllables ; fur U> this day, in at ieast one 
modem dialect, the fact of a tone being - even ' or “ slant¬ 
ing " affects not only the length of the vowel, but the quality 
of k, too, Chinese etymology is, however, so little under¬ 
stood, even by the Chinese themselves, that it would be 
waste of time- to elaborate the point here. It is difficult for 
a mere Westerner to understand how Chinese poetry can 
possibly be affecting and beautiful ; but some of it—espe¬ 
cially where separation from home and cherished ones is 
sung—is undoubtedly touching in the extreme. Bui it is a 
mistake for translators to introduce Chinese proper names, 
which look as absurd and undignified in English dress as 
do Apubhan lAbmm) and Po-li-si tien-teh < President) in 
Chinese dress.—E. H. P. 

M . Out is China ! By Mr*. Archibald Little (London : 

Sampson Law, Mars/m anti Cu.) 

Mm. Archibald Utile has already achieved immorality in 
connection with squeezed Chinese female feet, but it would 
seem from this new and cheaper edition thatatsome bygone 
period, not disclosed here, she had also chosen as a novelist 
the alternative route to fame, 11 h essentially a lady's book 
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that sh- has written, man!testly intended, also, chiefly lor 
ladies 4 reading, and consequently the writer of these lines, 
as a mere man. will not venture upon serious—and dangerous 
—criticism. There is a kind of Elder-Ylrss-Blossom-oul- 
in-thc-culd marriage, a massacre, and a second marriage, 
when the Elder Miss Blossom comes to her own. We have 
Consuls, Commissioners of Customs, " hoys,’ a touch of 
pidgin-English, and generally all the paraphernalia and 
phenomena (real or supposed) of ■* China hands.' It is a 
strange book, my masters !—E. H, P, 

It. kHCUKlI. I)E NOUVHLLES ExTRESSlQJfS CitJKOlSBS. {/ /fi¬ 
fty inter if dt 7v*>*44m£) 

This exceedingly useful little pocket-book of roo pages, 
printed on gossamer-like paper, contains about i,joo of tbr 
" barbarous new words which for about ten years past 
have been gradually creeping into, first the Chinese press, 
and finally the Government diction. At first tile present 
writer was so astonished at this intrusion into the classic 
domain that he could hardly believe his own eyes, and 
fancied his own literary taste must be at fault ; it was only 
after a few years of repeated and painful shock that he 
gradually realised the undoubted fact that hideous u bar¬ 
barisms ' were being deliberately introduced, mostly from 
the bastard Chinese called Japanese. It is as though the 
Times should deliberately start oft with ‘'considerable of 
Englishmen," "this fall,' "the new location,' "getting 
round some, and other Transatlantic bouquets, to be next 
followed by their formal introduction in the King's speech. 
But just as some Americanisms— f-g., " this fall '—are 
good uld obsolete English, so many of theite Chinese Nip¬ 
pon isms arc in reality good old obsolete or forgotten Chinese. 
However, for good or for evil they have now come again 
to stay, anti a fair number of diem are really indispen¬ 
sable. Time was—and not so long ago—-when it seemed 
passing strange 10 see such barbarisms " as ** telegraph,’ 
"insurance/ and ■■ newspaper, mentioned in an imperial 
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edict; but now foreign ideas and words are coming in 
wholesale* together with top-hats, cigarettes, silk stockings, 
female suffragists, and other acquired tastes.—E. H. P. 


?6. Asdqrua, tut HiDirEN Rei-umlic By Lewis Gaston 
Leary. (New York : Mcttridt, Nasi and Co.) 

The history of this "oldest, highest, poorest, and in 
population smallest republic in the world is traced by tin- 
author from the day* when it was founded by a few Catalans 
fleeing to the fastnesses of the Pyrenees from the relentless 
attack of the hated Moor. But even in this remote corner 
they would not have survived independently were it not for 
the timely intervention of Charlemagne, and afterwards 
Louts le Debonnalrc, who successfully resisted the enemy 
and established a republic ior this plucky little race, -jI 
whom the only tribute they demanded was a couple of trout 
from the Valtra which watered their valley. 

Mr. Leary very graphically, aided by some thirty-four 
excellent illustrations and three sketch maps, depicts Lhe 
situation and beauty of this ancient refuge, whose people 
Still retain a curious taciturnity which has become proverbial 
among their Spanish neighbours—a legacy, no doubt, of 
their terrible early struggles. The difficulties of the ap¬ 
proaches to Andorra will, it is to be hoped, for long save it 
from the crowds ot travellers who rush hither and thither 
to "do” all possible sights within the shortest possible 
time. The most natural approach is from the south, but as 
the railway stops short eighty miles distant, and the inter¬ 
vening roads are exceedingly poor, it is advisable that Lhose 
travellers possessed <jI walking powers equal to one whole 
day's strenuous effort should enter it from the french sid- , 
where thr- railway approaches within a few miles. 

We fed confident that Mr. Leary’s object in (his volume 
will be attained, and that his readers will In* inspired by 
" something of the same respect and :i(1 action which he 
himsdf feds ‘'toward the sturdy citizens of Andorra.' 
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17. CoMfExmi r.i of PuiLosoPitv, Being a Translation, 
from the original Pali, of the Abhidhammatha-Sangahii. 
With IIntroductory Essay and Notes by Shwe Zan 
Aung, ir.a. Revised and edited by Mrs, Rhys 
Davids, m,a, 300 pp. 3s.net. (Published for the Pali 
Text Society by Henry Frwade, Amen Comer, E,C.) 

" For probably eight centuries,'' says Mrs. Rhys Davids 
in her preface, " Anuruddha's Abhidhammatha-Sangaha 
has served as a primer of psychology and philosophy in 
Ceylon and Burma To the best of the editor's belief, it is 
"the first attempt ’n treat of Buddhist philosophy by East 
and West working hand in hand," It is a sympathetic 
attempt “ to set down, as distinguished from the etymological 
connotation, the Us ing meaning " of Buddhist philosophical 
terms, as interpreted by the living tradition. *’ I am per¬ 
suaded, 1 she says, “that we shall not understand Buddhist 
philosophy, as it appears 10 6 Buddhist, till we have learnt to 
see life and mind as these see them, who have been nourished 
on its age-long yet Jiving and growing tradition of culture. 
If, indeed, ive shall even then understand! We approach 
the subject wearing the spectacles of our own Greek tradi¬ 
tion. Our perspective is based on space, rather than on timer 
an substance statically filling space, rather than on move¬ 
ments and moments: on permanence and identity, rather than 
on change and transmitted force." The 1 mroduciory Essay, 
in which the translator deals illmniiiatingly with " The 
Processes of Thought. ' forms a valuable key, in terms of 
Western psychology, to the “ Compendium* itself, and 
thereby to the intelligent study of the whole of Buddhist 
philosophy.— 1 IV. M. 

1 S. A Colony in mt: Making. By Lord Cran worth, 
l London: Macmillan and Co. t tMi » 

A hook written like this one docs one good. Lord 
Cranworth sets himself to describe the new colony of 
British East Africa from the points of view of sport ,iud 
profit, and -Joes so admirably. He considers the country— 
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or at least ten million acre> nf it, for hi 1 wisely excludes the 
comparatively unhealthy regions—as admirably suited for 
white colonists, particularly the now flouted public-school 
man. to rear a white race, and points nut that the healthy 
portion—rich in many ways, but not hi minerals—will grow 
more healthy year by year. He gives us many naive 
pictures of the inhabit ams; the warlike Masai, and the, to him, 
on pleasing Kikuyu, are the chief natives of the land, but 
since the advent of the European they have been supple¬ 
mented by the clever Swahili, the undesirable Somali, and 
the British Indian, whom the author regards as a parasite 
ip the colony, and in some ways undesirable in himself. 
Then he turns to the settlers (the Boers, who from a 
chivalric Feeding were allowed to come in, now form rather 
a problem) and the officials. and their difficulties with the 
land Jaws—that vexed question. He next deals with the 
prospects of the colony, which are, roughly speaking: 
timber, sisal (for fibre), coffee, and wattle (for tannin), all 
kinds of grain, linseed, potatoes* ground-nuts, chillies, and 
tobacco ; horses, pigs, sheep arid cattle, and ostriches: and 
points out that, rich as the province will become with some 
of these, it is too soon to say definitely with which. Sport 
takes up a large pan of the hook, and is delightfully written 
about. The labour problem is treated of, and Lady 
Cranworih adds a chapter for women settlers. The author 
does not forget to give a tribute to the single-mi tided ttess of 
the late Governor, Sir diaries Eliot, whom many regard as 
a martyr, nor to allude to the difficult case of the deporta¬ 
tion of 1 he Hon. G. Cole : and he gives a full meed of praise 
to the pioneer settler Lord Ddamere, to whom, and to his 
wife, hr dedicates his excellent description of every phase of 
British East Africa.—A. F. 5 . 

19. Teil Ism Kit Scene, By J, A. Spender. (London: 

Methuen and Co,) 

The views and impressions of a thoughtful publicist like 
Mr, Spender, which originally appeared in the Wtstmmsicr 

NEW SERIES. VOL. t. O 
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Gazette, are certainly worth preserving in hook form* His 
observations are striking, and throw fresh light on various 
burning questions; and il his views are slightly tinged with 
political bias, they are still deserving of consideration by all 
whn have at heart the welfare of India. 

Besides the ordinary experiences of a " Durbar tourist,” 
which are dealt with very pleasantly, the author touches on 
such topics as the relations between Anglo-Indians and 
natives, and the much-discussed question of "official 
sympathy, the significance nf the recent manifestations 
of " unrest.'' the choke of Delhi as the future capital of 
India, the Purdah question, the North-West Frontier 
problem, etc. Mr. Spender has a nice turn for description, 
and is able to say something tresh and illuminating about the 
Taj Mahal, but wisely refrains from any attempt it present¬ 
ing a word picture of the indescribable Taj.—E. A, R -ii. 

20, Ax American Girl at the Durbar. By She 11 and 
Bradley, (London ; John Lane, i 

1 his book is very brightly and pleasantly written. It would 
have been bettor il the author could have made up her mind 
to write either a novel o| Anglo-Indian life or a record of a 
tour in India at the time of the Durbar. As it is. one rather 
leels that it rails between two stool*. 1’hose interested in the 
story’ grow impatient over the glowing descriptions of the 
Ceremonies at the Durbar, and those who want to know 
aWit the Durbar hud too many pages taken up with ihe 
preliminaries of the voyage and the rather tepid love 
affair of one of the American girls. The most amusing 
part of the book has nothing to do with the Durbar at all, 
but deals with the adventures of Lady Hendtey and the 
enterprising Mbs Lamb when they deride to leave the 
beaten track of the ordinary* globe-trotter and see a part of 
India unvisited by the average tourist. 

Tim author goes out of her way to pay a high compliment 
111 Angkv Indian «<* and murals when, in writing of the 
numerous prospective bride* on the MinaHa, shr ^ ys . 
"Yet India is a wonderful land, and, though many abuse 
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it, there .ins few who leave it, when their time comes, 
without regret. I think one conies across more happy 
couples in India than anywhere else in the world. „ 
There could be nothing more proper than Anglo-Indian 
society so far as I saw it."—M. S, S. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Primer of Hinduism, by J, N. FaKQUIiar, ii,A. p 
Literary Secretary. National (Jouncil of Y.M.CA's, Indin 
and Ceylon. Second edition, .-22 pp. (London' Henry 
l-rowdc, Oxford University Press.)—It is the conviction of 
the writer of this Primer that Hinduism cannot be under¬ 
stood unless it is studied historically, and he here gives 
an interesting outline of the growth of the religion in 
connection with the political and literary annals of the 
country. Illustrative readings from the various scriptures 
help the reader to envisage more vividly the character of 
the leading books. Frequent photographs of temple archi¬ 
tecture .ire also a useful feature, It is regrettable that the 
sympathetic statement of facta in Part L should be marred 
by the authors obvious missionary bias in Part II.. where 
he deals with " Hinduism as a System."—W. M. 

The Real Siberia, by j. Foster Filler. (London 
Cassell and Co„ Ltd) This account of what may be 
regarded as a pioneer journey dong the famous Trans- 
Siberian Railway, taken by Hr, Fraser in 1901, is well 
worth reprinting; and at the popular price of one shilling 
it should appeal to a wide public Still, we think the 
author would have been well advised had he added a 
supplementary chapter dealing with the recent develop 
mem of this great Trans-Continental Railway, For instance, 
what was then a hastily-built strategic line has now 
been in a great measure do able-tracked, while Darrell 
< Dalny ) has displaced Vladivostoek as the port of departure 
for Japan. Then, some reference might have been made 
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t*> th-j recently completed Chosen railway, running the 
whole length of the peninsula from Aritutsg to Pusan, 
which is the last stage in the “ New Overland to China and 
Japan.*’—E. A, R.-B. 

Handbook of British East Africa { 1912-13), by H. F. 
Waki> and J. W. Milmgas.. (Nairobi t The Caxton 
Printing and Publishing Company, Ltd,)—Messrs. Ward 
and Milligan’s handbook is a good example of what such a 
guide should lie—practical, concise, lucid, and full of skil- 
fiilly-arranged details on subjects which closely concern the 
prospective colonist. Nor are the needs oi the mere globe¬ 
trotter forgotten, and the modernity of the practical informa¬ 
tion enhances the value of this guide. The authors, who 
modestly claim Ibr themselves the title of compilers only, 
have enlisted the services of many of the leading authorities 
of this rising Protectorate in compiling the handbook. 

Cairo of To-Day: A Practical Guide to Cairo and the 
iVile, by E. A. R£VKoL!>s-Balu r.a., f.h.us. (London : 
Adam and Charles Black, 191 a.) — This handy little 
volume contains maps, plan of Cairo, and a number of 
illustrations of places of note. We would recommend its 
possession hy anyone intending to vih.it that ancient ciiv uf 
tile East. 

7 hc Buddhas** it'ay of Virtue A V ran slat ton of the 
Dhammapadn. Wisdom of the East Scries. (London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street) - The object of the 
editors of this series is a very definite one ; to furnish in 
these books ■* ambassadors of good-will and understanding 
between East am! West, between the old world of thought 
and the new of action. The Dharnmapada, which was 
accepted at the Council of Asoka in 240 a.c. os a collection 
of the sayuiir* of Gautama, and has been used in Buddhist 
lands as a handbook of meditation, summoning to the life 
< 1 contemplation and of strenuous mind culture, has not lost 
any of its austere beauty and cogency in its passage through 
the centuries. Its call to “ play the man,” its ex ho nations to 
that contemplative activity whose fruits arc “self-reverence, 
sell-knowledge, self control, arc as appropriate to-day as 
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ever thty were. Th" cool stillness of its precepts and its 
“ half-humorous sweet reasonableness soothe in these 
days of thronging j,>etty circumstance, invigorating minds 
harassed by the specious claims and interests of an over- 
arti ll dal mode of life, 

The Dive for Death , An Indian Romance, by T. Rama* 
Krishna PlLLAl Crown 8vo„ 3$* 6d. (London : George 
Allen and Co., Ltd,, 44 and 45, Rathbonc Place. W.)— 
This little volume which tells with Oriental wealth of 
circumstantial detail the working of destiny in the lives <>f 
iwo lovers, Vijia and Devarmni, will be enjoyed by readers 
who have sympathy or acquaintance enough with India to 
approach it from an Eastern point of view. To others, we 
fear the style in which it is written will be a barrier to full 
appreciation. To use the words of Mr. J. D. Anderson, in 
bis article in the present number on "Contact and Compre¬ 
hension, there is here too little of the "inspired iiara 
phrase, Such a tale should be told in the homelier speech 
or the people. To make a play upon words : There is too 
much Romance for the romance ; which is a pity, for the 
story has in it much that is charming. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: The Indian Review (G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras) ■— The Review of Reviews (published by Horace 
Marshall and Son. 125, Heel Street, London, EX,);*— 
Current Literal nr* (New* York, V.S.A.);— The Canadian 
Gazette \ London) journal of lbe Royal Colonial Insti¬ 
tute (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London);— 
Pa/estme Ilxplomtiort Fund Quarterly Statement IjB, Con¬ 
duit Street, London, W.);— The Comhill j tyqgasine: —- 
7 he Hindustani Rnnca? and ICavast ha Samachar. edited 
by Sachchidanaoda Sinha. 8«nsteMt*Lnv (Allahabad, 
India 7, Elgin Road);— Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian 
Li Urary Society (found ed in 1893), August, September, and 
October. 1912 (The Imperial Institute, London, S.W.);— 
The Beam and Dawn Society's Magazine, September, 
October, hi! November, 19(2 (published by the Society 
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at Hastings Street. 0 *a»tta)r^ 7 & M of / H &*, ,1 
monthly magadiie of information and instruction an agri¬ 
culture, trade, industry, economics, etc., edited by G. A, 
Vaidjnramnn, B..v (Madras; G. A. Vaidyaraman and Co,);— 
AasAinatA Tnmhak Ttlaug: The Man and his Times, by 
Vasant fls\ Naik, m..v (Madras : Natesan and Co.h— The 
Lift and Teaching 0/ Buddha, by the Anagartka Dharma- 
pala (Madras: Natesan and Co.)*— Rad Bahadur R. N, 
Mudholkar: A Sketch of his Life and his Services to 
India (Madras; Natesan and Co.) .—Pennell nod Ban mu 
bj A. L.. with which is included a paper by Major-General 
G K ‘ Scott - Moncricff, v,a, C.I.E. (London: Church 
Missionary Society);—^ Encyclopedia of mm: A 
Dictionary of Geography, Ethnography, and Biography, of 
the Muhammadan Peoples, prepared by a number of 
leading Orientalists, edited by M. Th. Houtsma, T. W, 
Arnold. R. Basset, and R. Hartmann, Xo. XV, (Leiden 
E. L Brill: London ; Luzac and C©.). 

We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works; Art and Swadeshi, by 
A nan da K. Coomaraswamy. asc. (Ganesh and Co., 
Madras )International Language : Past, Present, and 
I-inure, by W. J. Clark, m.a., mu. R.-fcs-L. (J, M. Dent 
and Sons, Ltd.) :-B/< Knltur da madenun England i„ 
Einzddarsidtimgen herausgegeben mil Untm&mmg des 
deutsch-etiglischen Vemiindigungskoinitees von Dr, Ernst 
Sieper (Drunk and Verlag von R. Older, bourg, Mtinchen 
tmd^Berim) ;—G&anjaff (Song Offerings), by Rabin dra 
Aath Tagore, a collection of prose translations made bv 
the author from the original Bengali, with introduction by 
U- a. Vmis (Chiswck Press, for the India Society> - 
TAeSystm of the VtdinU. by Dr. Paul Deussen. author bed 
translation by Charles Johnston (Chicago; The Open Court 
Publish.ng Company}i— The- Church in Madras, bv the 
RevMrank Penny, u* (London : Smith, Elder and Co.)- 

In, l asarupit; A I raaus* 01. Hindu Dramaturgy, by 
Dbanam W translated from the Sanskrit bv qLZ 
C. D. Haas, .u„ (New York , Columbia Univejy 
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Press}:- The Arabs, of Tripoli by Alan Ostler 1 London 
John Murray );—The Significance of Ancient Religious in 
Relation to Human Evolution anti Brain Development, by 
E, Nod Reichardt, m.d. i.oxu. (London : George Allen anti 
Co*, Lid );— The Book of Protection ■ Being a Collection of 
Charms, edited from the Syriac manuscripts, with translation, 
i of reduction, and notes, by Herman Gollancz. m.a*. b.LiTT. 
(London* Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press);— 
Dm? ami Mildftv : Sens i-deta bed Stories from Kara bad, 
India, by Percival Christopher Wren (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co.) The Principles oj ffebrao Grammar, 
by the Rev. I). Tyssil Evans, M.A., Part 1 .: Signs 

■md Sounds ; Words and their Ini lections (London : Luzac 
and Co.) f— A Afoaerm Pilgrim in Mecca, and a Siege in 
Sanaa, by A* J. B. Wav el I, Kka,-. (London: Constable 
.md Co.. Ltd .);-—Ifiilury 0/ Anrangeib. by Jadutuilh 
Sarkar. m.a. ; 2 vols. (Calcutta: hi. C. Sarkar and Sons); — 
Anecdotes oj Attrangvib, translated into English, with notes 
and historical essays, by Jadunaih Sarkar. vi.a. (Calcutta ; 
M. C. Sarkar and Sons ): — From Pole to Pole: A Book for 
Young People, by Sven He din (London : Macmillan and 
Co.. Ltd .); — The Lillb World oj an Indian District 
Officer, by R. Cars tails (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd.); 
— The Pagan Tribes of Borneo: A Description of their 
Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Condition, with Some 
Discussion of their Ethnic Relations, by Charles Hose, D.sc, 
.md William McDougall, M.H., r.k.s., with an appendix on 
the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo, by A. C. 
H addon, d.sc., ; 2 vols. (London; Macmillan 

and Go., Ltd .);—Art in Egyfit, by (i. Maspero (London ; 
William Heinemnnn );—Recent Events and Present Policies 
in China, by J. O. P, Bland (London: William Heine- 
mnnn);— Through Shin-Ran; The Account oJ the Clark 
Expedition in North China, 1908-09, by Robert Sterling 
Clark and Arthur de C. Sowerby (London ; T. Fisher 
Unwin) ;—Vtdic Index oj Names and Subjects, by Arthur 
Anthony Macdondl, K.A., and Arthur Berried.de 

Keith, i.x., o. 4..; j vols. (London : John Murray y. 
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India : General.— On October i was completed the great 
territorial readjustment involved in the transfer of the 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi by the formation of an 
Imperial enclave comprising that city and Its neighbourhood 
west r >i ftimna. Although this intention was not expressly 
announced by the King at the Delhi Durbar, it was covered 
by the general statement r>f His Majesty's declaration that, 
in connection with the transfer of the capital anti the separa¬ 
tion of Bengal, there would be such administrative changes 
and redistribution of boundaries "as our Governor-General 
in Council, with the approval of our Secretary of State lor 
India in Council, may in due course determine." 

The enclave thus created is formed by the uhsil of 
Delhi, and by such part of the southern tahsil, Ualbbgarh, 
:ls is comprised within the iinuts of the police post of 
Mahraub. The Delhi tahsil has an area of 429 square 
miles, and the police post serves an area of iiH square 
miles, bringing up the total extent of the enclave to 
557 square miles. 

This Punjab territory ceased, on October t, to form 
part of the province of Punjab. unJ is taken under the 
immediate authority and management of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, and forms into 4 Chief 
Commissioners]!ip to be called the Chief Commissioners}!ip 
ot Delhi. Mr. William Malcolm Bailey, clf„. has been 
given charge of the enclave. 

In consequence of the creation of the Chief Commissioner 
ship of Delhi, the Delhi division of the Punjab will have 
to be renamed. '! he districts which are unaffected by the 
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change will form ihe U mballa division, with head quarters 
at Umballa civil station. 

On the anniversary of the Coronation Durbar the King 
telegraphed to Lord Hardinge expressing the hope that 
the historic ceremony wilt prove to have been the beginning 
of a new era, insuring greater happiness and prosperity To 
India under the Crown. 

The first meeting of the Indian Public Services Com¬ 
mission will be held in Madras on or about December 29, 
and the taking of evidence will begin during the first week 
in the new year. 

The general report on the health of British troops in 
India for the year toil has been published. It shows the 
average strength of European troops serving in India 
during 1911 as 72,371 warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. 1 he year s report on their health is the 
most favourable one ever recorded. 

The Right Mon. John Baron Pcniland. Governor of 
the Presidency of Madras, has betn appointed an additional 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order ol 
the Indian Empire. 

Colonel Sir David Barr has been appointed chairman of 
the Political Committee of the India Council, in succession 
to Sir William Lee-Warner. 

Mr. M ichacl Erancis O'Dwyer, C.,S.i., has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab in succession to 
Sir Louis Dane, o.c.i.e., O.s.L, whose term of office expires 
in May, 

Sir Thomas Hddemes>, secretary in the Revenue 

Department. India Office, has been appointed perma¬ 
nent Linder-Secretary of State for India, and Mr. E C. 
Drake succeeds him as Secretary in the Revenue 
Department, 

Prabashankar Pauani, now Diwan ot Bhamagar, will 
succeed Mahader Bhaskar C lumbal as member of the 
Governors Executive Council. Bombay. 

Sir William Lee-Warner, who was appointed to the 
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Council ot I riili.i by Lord George Hamilton on November i :\ 
1902, has retired at the end ni hti statutory term Ot' ten 
years, and so brings to a close an official career in the 
Service of the Indian Government and people extending 
over forty-three years, 

India : Frontier. — The Secretary of State for India has 
sane lamed the renewal of survey operations in the Abor and 
Mishmi country in continuation of the work carried on last 
cold weather concurrently with the primitive expedition 
against the Abors. 

The King has commanded that the " India General 
Service Medal. 1908." with clasp " Abor (pit->2/ be 
granted to all troops who took part in the expedition, and 
served under the orders id Major-Genera) H. Bower. ■ , ,u. 

Ceylon,— Sir H. E. McCullum, the Governor of Ceylon, 
has resigned on account of ill-health, 

IMr. Reginald Edward Stubbs of the Colonial Office has 
been appointed Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, in succession 
to Sir Hugh Clifford, k.c.mg,. who has been appointed 
Governor of the Gold Const, 

Federate!.' Malav States — The Council of the 
Federated Malay States has resolved, un a motion moved 
by the Sultan of Perak. to otter 4 hrst-class armoured ship 
to Lhe Imperial Government, The Sultans of Perak. 
Selangor, and Pahang, and the ruler of Negri Sembilan 
declared that they were in favour of the offer because ihev 
were deeply sensible of the benefits of British protection, 
li was .t sign of the loyalty of the states. The resolution 
provides that the cost shall ly not less than ,£2,250,000, 
payable within five years. This pfTer was accepted by the 
Secretary ot Slate for the Colonies on behalf of the United 
Kingdom. 

Persia,— The new programme of the Cabinet expresses 
the intention of the Government to reopen Parliament, to 
link up the Caspian or Rome point in Azerbaijan with the 
Persian Gulf by means of a railway built with inter national 
capital, to restore order in the trade routes, and to organize 
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an army of 28,000 men. The Government also intends to 
approach England and Russia for an advance ol ^,’00,000. 

In consequence of the Kurdish robberies and excesses on 
the part of the Fiiiais, and to protect the Russian trade 
route to Tabriz, Khai, and Dnimiah, Russian reinforcements 
were sent from the Northern Caucasus to Azerbaijan on 
the order of the Governor. 

The British Government has advanced the Persian 
Government £ 15.00c tor administrative purposes in the 
province of Pars* 

At a meeting of the Persia Committee held in London 
a resolution was carried drawing the Government's atten¬ 
tion to the recent return of Saad-ed-Dowleh, which has 
been in effect an attempt to recall the ex-Shah, which His 
Majesty's Government have repeatedly declared they could 
not tolerate, and being convinced that it is impossible to put 
an end to the present disturbances until the Constitution* 
which was suspended eleven months ago. has been restored, 
urged His Majesty’s Government to do what is possible to 
facilitate the summoning of the Mejlis with a view to carry¬ 
ing into effect the policy out lined by Sir E. Grey on Decem¬ 
ber 14, ipt t, for providing an adequate loan to the Persian 
Government to unable it to enforce order and procure tn© 
recall of the Russian troops. 

Captain A. IS. Eckfurd, of the 39th Central India Horse, 
was killed by tribesmen near Shiraz on December II, He 
was proceeding with Major Kettlewell and a number of 
Indian sowars to Dasht-I-Arjin to shoot, when the party 
was attacked by a body' of tribesmen. Captain Eckford 
was killed, and a number of mules were carried ott, as well 
as a whole caravan of merchandise proceeding to Bushire. 

The British Minister at Teheran addressed a note to the 
Persian Foreign Minister stating that His Majesty *» 
Government considered the occurrence as of a serious 
nature. The Governor-General of Fars is taking measures, 
and is sending 2.000 men against the Boerahmadis, the 
guilty tribesmen. 
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Persian Gulf.—S ocial land operations. in Mekran are 
being effectively carried out against the gun runners. Matty 
cap lures have been reported during the qu after. 

ism and Tilt. Sot'pAK.—The Legislative Council held 
its first meeting in the new session on \ovetnber t6 f when 
Lord Kitchener, accompanied by Mr. Ronald Slorrs, 
Oriental Secretary, was present. In hi* opening address 
Mahomed Pasha Said, the President, referred to the pos¬ 
sibility of an eventual change in the mode of election, the 
composition, and the functions of the Council, 

Sajv.wak. —The Rajah, Sir Charles Brooke, has issued 
a proclamation establishing a Sarawak Government Agency 
mi England and an Advisory Council to carry out such 
administrative or other functions relative to Sarawak as can 
be discharged in London, The first members of the Coun¬ 
cil are Mr, B. W. D. Brooke (the Tuan Muda), Mr. C. A. 
B&mpfylde, and Mr. H. F- Deshon (late residents of the 
first division). and Mr, C. H- W. Johnson (legal adviser of 
the Raj). 

! ,i —Sir William Conynglum Greene, K-C.B,, ha* 
been appointed to be His Majesty's Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary at Tokyo in succession to 
the Right Hon, Sir Claude MacDonald, <:,c.v,o„ 

K.C-H. 

The Japanese Minister of War resigned on December 2 
as ill*' result of the decision of the Cabinet adverse to the 
scheme establishing two military divisions in Korea. Under 
existing regulation* the War Minister must be appointed 
from among military men, all of whom are believed to hold 
the views of the ex-Minister, and are described as being 
against the Government 

The Marquis Saionji, the Premier, has resigned. 

China, —Tor the supervision of expenditure .md the 
control of security the Chinese Government are instituting 
Audit and Salt Departments, to be conducted with the aid 
of lb reign assistance voluntarily engaged. 

Great festivities were held throughout China on Octo- 
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bcr 10 . and continued for three days, to com me morali: the 
revolution, the entire population giving itself up to rejoiatig. 

South Africa— The Congress of the South African 
Party opened at Pretoria on November 20 in the presence 
of 200 delegates. General Botha, in his Prudential 
address, hoped the races would work together (o create 
the nationality for which they were striving. He urged 
the strengthening of the bonds between South Africa and 
the Motherland. He saw great progress tit South Africa, 
commercially and agriculturally. The Union was a great 
success, and he looked forward to a glorious future. He 
explained that the chief business of the Congress was a 
settlement of the constitution of the party. 

After sitting in Committee, the Congress adopted the 
Mowing principles and programme: Acknowledgment o 
the Divine guidance of the destinies of nations, and the 
maintenance of religious freedom. The development of 
the South African spirit of national union and self-reliance 
through the attainment of a lasting union between the 

various sections of the people- 

General Botha, the first Prime M inister of South Africa. 

has resigned. „ 

Rhodesia.— The Chartered Company has decided 10 

increase the numbers of the Legislative Council of 
Rhodesia, which will consist of twelve elected and eight 
nominated members, 

Morocco.—T he situation in the four commands of Fez. 
Mckinez, Rabat, and Shawia has much improved during 
the quarter. The Hark* gathering in the country twenty- 
five miles to the east of M.rak«h dispersed on reception 
of the news that the Rehamna had submitted. 

Australia ; New South Walks— Sir Gerald Stock* 
land *t« 0 „ Governor of Western Australia, has been 
tinted Governor of New South Wales on the retirement 
^ March of the present Governor, Lord Chelm. 

f ° Wmiw’ AusTRALiA.-Maior-Geiietal Sir Harry Barron, 
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Governor of Tasmania, has been appointed Governor of 
Western Australia in place of Sir Gerald Strickland. 

Tasmania*!—T he Right Hon. William Ellison Macartney, 
has been appointed Governor of Tasmania in succession to 
Sir Harry Barron, k.c.m.i;., c.v.0., who has become Governor 
of Western Australia. 

New Zfai am>, — The House of Representatives has 
passed the Defence Bill on second rending. In the course 
of the debate, the ex-Premier, Sir Joseph W ard, insisted 
that the compulsory system was an absolute necessity. 

This passed the Committer stage in til-' House of Re¬ 
presentatives substantially unaltered. 

The 1 ’.overament Bill, reducing the term of future ap¬ 
pointments to the Legislative Council from seven years to 
three years, thus facilitating special appointments to carry 
the Council Election Bill, has passed the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, bill has been rejected by the Council. 

The New Zealand Public Service Bill, which substitutes 
th< management of an independent Commissioner for the 
district control of the Executive, has passed both Houses. 

The labour outlook in New Zealand has greatly improved 
during the quarter, the strike of Hundey Miners having 
ended and the work at Waihi having increased. The 
Arbitration Union at Waihi is steadily growing, 

Cana r* a. — The Canadian Parliament was opened at 
Ottawa on November 21 by the Dub- of Connaught- In 
his opening speech, the Duke referred to the naval defence 
of the Empire, and said that during the summer four 
members of the Government hat! conferred in London with 
His Majesty's Government on the question of naval defence 
when an important discussion took place, and conditions 
have been disclosed, which, in the opinion of his (the 
Dukes) advisers, render it imperative that the effective 
naval forces pi the Empire should be strengthened without 
delay. He went on to say that his advisers concluded 
that it would be the duty of Canada at this juncture to 
affr.nl reasonable and necessary aid for that purpose, and a 
Bill would ta* introduced accordingly. 
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The trade of the Dominion for the past fiscal year was 
the largest on record, and it was anticipated that lor the 
Current year it would greatly surpass that of any previous 
year in the Dominion's history, 

Mr. Louis Cnderre, m.f„ succeeds Mr. Monk in the 
Cabinet, and becomes Secretary of State in place of Mr. 
Roche, who becomes Minister of the Interior, and Mr. 
Rogers becomes Minister of Public Works in place of 
Mr. Monk, 

Sir George Ross, the former [‘rime Minister of Ontario, 
has been appointed leader of the Liberal majority in the 
Canadian Senate. 

As a result of a conference it has been decided to intro¬ 
duce new fishing regulations to give preference to white 
fishermen over Japanese, who hitherto have largely con- 
trolled the fishing industries. On March 15 each year 
there will be reserved as man) licences as there is reason 
10 anticipate will be applied fur by white fishermen owning 
their own boats. Formerly all licences were assigned to 
the big canning firms, who farmed them out to the Japanese. 

OarrUARY.—The following deaths have been recorded 
during the past quarter: 

Sir Robert %c«nn, c.t.s.!„ c.i.L, thesenior surviving reared Lieutenant- 
Governs of the Punjab;—James Itenrv Apperkf Trenieaheeic, late 
Madras. Civil ServiceGeneral Sir Charles Lawrence [>‘Aguilar, 

Col ■ .nr l-C umma ndaul R.H.A (Crimea, Indian Mutiny!Colnnel George 
Ciiniail Sutoiic-Js, c.ii , late India*! Army (Afghan war tSyo-Sc. 
eipeditfcw iWfe-fi*, Burmese evjr-tiitisjn igRA-S?)Colonel Edward 
Brown (Sutlej campaign 1845 46* Rtumese war iBji, Indian Mu liny, 
North-Wen Frontier .—William Henderson Hm-han, nf ihe Indian 

Civil Service- i— Colonel Henry George Gpre-JItrtwne. ivt (Indian Mutiny), 
—Sir William t»nng, K.cr.t:., Aisent of the Ea*t Indian Railway,— 
Cnloncl G. A. Ctuam. late and Life (tank I Indian Mutiny! r-Sttigeon- 
Colonel H- Marlines u Gieenhow (Indian Mutiny)lieu tenant-Colonel 
1 C, -V Bind). «.», r-n-C.fi., last of the Ben&ai Medical Servict *—Colonel 
P, U iLmneinum. ludiuo Array (Indian Mutiny jMajor-General K. 
Ru-wl] Woodburne, late Bombay Staff Corps -.—General H.C. Dowkei.c.*. 
late Madras Staff Cosps (Indian Mutiny)Brigadier-General Bun* 
Injlefkld, ee, n.vo, (Afghan war 1878-71), Sooth Africa!General 
Sir Howards Jon*-, K.t fl-, tale ft. M. I-t, —William B. Jotie*. c.vi. 
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Liiruicemit -General 1 . D'Arey l.Uiratervilfc. Bombay Stiff Corps t—Major 
W, M, SL Fdwaida, v.c.\ — Captain William Anderson (South Africa-. — 
SiT John it. Munis, k-csa, late Bengal Owl Stniee Robert Thomson 
Hniar . I me Bengal Civil SovietlieWenaat-CeJonci H. R. Voting 
(Iforth-West Frontier nf India campaign iH 4 j>;—M ajor |. S. St. Jc^n 
. 1 ritr ■. I rail it ti Mmmy.i — Sir Francis tioyd <• hstt.’. i lire jicngni CivjS 
Servicei okinel W, S, Chfitchward [jowalri expedition 1877, Afghan 
war 1878. Egyptian eapedmwn 188a);—Lteutenant-Coiotiel Vf. Ixh:H. l.j.k. 
: North-Wen Frontier mmpatgn 1863-64)7— Major A. I. Didcock fl«lrar 
expedition 189*, Chit rat Force 1895. Tirah 1 J:— Sir Robert Ryles 
Egerton, formerly I.iewennnI Governor oi the PuupbZalim Singh, the 
« -chief of jItnlawar;—Major-General J r A, Smith. bi<: {iomltay Stuff 
Corp-s (Indian Mutiny, Abyssinian expedition (868 )Colonel Hsnty 
Phillips (Persian campaign iSgfi, Afghan campaign i8?&jkri Major 
11 . S- Buckle, Army Smnw Oc*jk in Gyltm (South Aftio 

lX.W-riyi.M -Major-Genera I Ge, \r- Money Hattyt, bit Indian Au«y 
l Burt]lev- war India n Mutiny) —Sir Kichmom, Th-ickcray 

Ritchie, Permanent Undrr-Sti-retafi of State, India Office;— Sir Gerald 
Fitj^erahl. 'Gtnml (it-nrge Napier Campbell (Indian Mutiny):—M uor- 


Genera! James f’uiDer Cummins, c.n {Afghan war 1878.80, Egyptian 
i ipcdition Soudan expedition 1885, iJutmesq expedition rSK63t), 

China 1900):—rtepotjpSQigeon-ticncmi J. F. Corbvn (Indian Mutiny) ; 
—t)f. Andrew Duncan, late Lieutenant Coland of the Indian Medical 
Serrice ;“IjeutenamColonel F. L. Graves (Afghan war r 378 - 7.jy - 
Captain Herman! Affeck-Graves, r.e. (North-West Frontier) — Sir 
John Page Wood fUxumLtn expedition iSyi 15, South Africa) j— 
1 Jttiicrmtn-Coionel VC, r. Pollard (Afchan war 1878-80, MaJuood 
Mwoettfe Eipeditiewn iHSr. Dimnesc expedition 1886-87, FUmra 
fjpetlttkm *888) Lretuiman’-Colond F. A. Kogm 1 Uimoese eipedj 
lion iSSf^tg, China-Lushoi expedition 188990) j—LkuKuant-Colonul 
H. M. S OBrien (Wutrntui expedition *894-515):—Willlmn Brittain 
Jtmei, iu.Lt formerly Chid Com mission cr of the Central Provinces 
tvf India) —Major-General Edmund l/Eunnpc (Punjab cani|:aign 
1848.41/, I'ciuan expedition 1856-57):—MxJw-GeneniJ William Jaekufn, 
late Ikn^l Staff Corps; — Surgeon-Genet at A M. Dallas, ci.t.- 
5-Colonel E. W. CunltiTc. Indian ArmyCaptain Dougb* Wimbcrley 
(Crimea, Indian Mot ray)Colonel C Sewell (Crimea, Indian Mutiny);— 
iieotenamColodcl William Owen, Ian; LMJ 5 . r—F. W. Robertson, taie 
Indian Public Works ftepartment ;-Hctiry Umnan-Johmou, kie Ren-a! 
Ceil ServiuMajcir-Ceiieml G. A Cnwei, late Bengal Engtneea 
iBuimew nr 185^-55) ;-C:td,m e ) F. Pcd (Afghan wai 1878 80) •_ 
Ibkadrer-Stngeon T. S. V-afc Mutiny, Hraoran expedition r8de« 
\fglun campaign Willkm Robmson. formal, Owen, ",’r 

ami Camtmindrf-irt Chirf u{ Mcin^-Kanp. 


DtftmitT 1 8, iy?j. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DIVINE 
CIVILIZATION, 

Bv Abi.'Ejl, Baua— His Excellency Abbas Effujdl 

When listening to A {’bin EjfcnJii address at the Mr'*;ut at WeJbittg, {of 
ww u brief report « tkaektr* i* At p*nut member). it exasrred fa 
ttf that traders of the “ Asiatic Quarterly Review* tumid be imtereshi to 
Lrrt/nm /,■ dittistguitAed and spidrfy rrrmd a niter some account ■/ the 
iffl/mjA'fij made Vpitn htm. by ear Western. Hft and institutions during hit 
recent (• I'tr through America ji mi Europe t crhith tear may fit brttjiy ekatue- 
kfiud at a pilgrimage among tht many tan tut which arc being ercetti of 
hk (■' the Spirit of /nttrna&mt/ Coword. We therefitrc ashed kirn would 
he be good enough te Writ* an article far our pages. The result it here 
gitm. mid a feeds a typicalinstance— noth tit Reuter* Warmth *f metaphor 
and simple lirttiuess of phrase—of that " Contact and CamfpnhtMlim “ 
vhith is hemming possible between the mend of the East and the wind of the 
West, -j Which Mr, Ander^n wrote in our Jammstj issue, which alto is 
one of the chief asms of the " Asiatic Quarterly A™*?."—£&. 

% 

To THE ElWTOH or THE “ AstATIC QUARTERLY Review." 

You: letter was received. It indicated the spiritual sus¬ 
ceptibilities which emanate from your spirit and conscious¬ 
ness, and it imparted the utmost happiness. 

During this journey it lias become manifest and evident 
to me that the Western world has made extraordinary 
progress in material civilization, but Divine civilization is. 
well-nigh forgotten. 

This is the result of the submission of all human thought 
to the w orld of nature. 
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All that one observes in the Western Hemisphere are 
the appearances of the material world and not of the 
Divine world. 

As them are many defects in the world of nature the 
lights of Divine civilization are hidden, and nature has 
become the ruier over all things. 

In the world of nature the greatest dominant note is the 
struggle for existence—the result of which is the survival 
of the fittest. The law of the survival of the fittest is the 
origin of all difficulties. It is the cause of war and strife, 
hatred and animosity, between human beings. 

in the world of nature there is tyranny, egoism, 
aggression, ovcrbuarance, usurpation of the rights of 
others and other blameworthy attributes which are the 
defects of the animal world. Therefore so long as the 
requirements of the natural world play paramo uni part 
among the children of men, success and prosperity are 
impossible. For the success and prosperity of the human 
world depend upon the qualities and virtues with which the 
reality of humanity is adorned; while the exigencies of 
the natural world work against the realization of this 
object. 

Nature is warlike, nature is blood-thirsty, nature is 
tyrannical, nature is unaware of His Highness the 
Almighty, That is why these cruel qualities are natural 
to the animal world. 

Therefore His Highness the Lord of mankind, having 
great love and mercy, has caused the appearance of the 
prophets and the revelations of the holy books, so that 
through Divine education the world of humanity may be 
released from the corruption of nature and the darkness of 
ignorance; be confirmed with ideal virtues, the suscepti¬ 
bilities of consciousness and the spiritual attributes, and 
become the dawning-place of merciful emotions. This is 
Divine civilization. To-day in the world of humanity 
material civilization is like unto a lamp of the utmost 
transparency, but this lamp—a thousand times alas!—is 
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deprived of light. This fight is Divine civilization, which 
is instituted by the Holy Divine Manifestations. 

This century is the century of light. This century is the 
century of the appearance of reality. This century is the 
century of universal progress. 

A hundred thousand times alas ! that ignorant prejudices, 
unnatural differences and antagonistic and inimical prin¬ 
ciples are yet displayed by the nations of the world toward 
one another, thus causing the retardation of general 
progress. This retrogression comes from the fact, that the 
principles of Divine civilization are completely abandoned, 
and the teachings of the prophets of God are forgotten* 

For instance, it is the clear text of the Old Testament. 
thal all humanity are the creatures of God, They are 
under the protection of the Almighty. “The devil” 
had nothing to do with their creation. It is the te*t of the 
New’ Testament that the sun of God shines upon the just 
and the unjust alike. It is likewise written in the Koran, 
** Thou shall not see any difference in the creations of thy 
Lord." These expressions, which convey the same idea, are 
the foundation of the Holy Divine Manifestations of God. 

A thousand times alas ! that mis under standing has com¬ 
pletely uprooted this basis. 

Firstly, religion must become the means of love and 
amity; secondly, it must proclaim the oneness of the 
world or humanity. 

But the leaders among the people have caused it to 
become the means of hatred and enmity. For the last 
6,000 years there has been bloodshed and rapacity amongst 
the children of men. These blameworthy attributes are 
the manifestations of the animal nature. Outwardly it 
has been called religious prejudice, racial prejudice and 
patriotic prejudice. Men have taken an axe and cut 
through the root of the tree of humanity. A hundred 
thousand times alas! 

In short. 1 have travelled throughout many countries in 
the Western World, especially America, In many big 
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church^s and large meetings 1 proclaimed the oneness of 
the world of humanity in accord with the teachings of 
His Holiness Baha' Allah. i promoted the principle 
of universal peace, and with resonant voice I summoned all 
10 enter into the Kingdom of God. 

I said : Praise be to God that the Sun of Reality has 
shone forth with the utmost brilliancy from the Eastern 
horizon. The regions of the world are flooded with its 
glorious light. There are many rays to this Sun 1 

The first ray is heavenly teachings. 

The second ray is the oneness of the world of humanity 

The third ray is the establishment of universal peace. 

The fourth ray is the investigation of reality. 

The fifth my is the promotion of universal fellowship. 

The sixth ray is the inculcation of Divine love through 
the power of religion. 

The seventh ray is the conformity of religion with science 
and reason* 

The eighth ray is the abandonment of religious, racial, 
patriotic and political prejudices. 

The ninth ray is the universal spread of education. 

The tenth my is the organization of the arbitral court ol 
justice, or the Parliament of Man, before the members oi 
which all the international and inter-govern mental problems 
are arbitrated. 

The eleventh ray is the equality of the sexes—the 
giving of the same educational facilities to women as to 
men, so that they may become adorned with all the virtues 
of humanity. 

The twelfth rav is the solution of the economic problems 
of the world* so that each individual member of humanity 
may enjoy the utmost comfort and well-being. 

The thirteenth ray is the spread of an auxiliary world- 
bmguagc. 

just as the rays of the phenomenal Sun are infinite, like¬ 
wise the rays of the Sun of Reality are infinite. The above- 
summary only contains a few of its rays. 
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The spreading of these rays will deliver the world of 
humanity from the darkness of ignorance, strangeness, and 
narrowness, and will guide it to the centre of all these rays. 
Then the foundation of warfare and strife, animosity and 
hatred, will be destroyed from amongst the people, and: the 
misunderstandings existing between the religions will be 
dispelled, The foundation of the religions of God is one, 
and that is the oneness of the world of humanity. 

Praise be to Godl while travelling in America [ found 
attentive ears, I associated and became intimate with 
many people. I observed that their object is the spread 
of fellowship amongst all people, and their highest hope 
is the extraordinary advancement of the human world. 
Similarly in London 1 met many blessed and enlightened 
souls who are striving with heart and soul to create love 
and amity between the various nations and races. It Is 
my hope that from day unto day these lofty ideals may find 
greater spread, and these philanthropic intentions may 
more and more appear, so that alt the nations of the world 
may become the manifest ors of merciful attributes, and 
there may remain no strife and ill-feeling amongst religions 
and communities. This is the everlasting glory l This is 
eternal prosperity ! This is the paradise of the world of 
humanity 1 

On Material axd SmmML Education. 

Education in the world of humanity is divided into two 

' r. Material education. 

a. Spiritual education. 

Material education confers upon man the means of 
physical comfort ; the complicated physical needs of 
humanity are assured and material advancement is made 
possible in worldly affairs. For example, the European 
nations, through the blessings of material education, have 
made marvellous progress. 

The founders of the school of material education are 
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the past and contemporary philosophers and thinkers. 
Scientists and inventors, through the application of their 
mental faculties, bring forth upon the arena of existence 
wonderful enterprises and undertakings; thus man enjoys 
the benefit of the labours of these leaders of thought. 

However, the teachings of these material educators do not 
have effect in the wortd of morality, and if they display 
any effect it is very small, for material education simply 
develops the physical side of humanity. It is incapable of 
illumining the dark regions of the great world of morality. 
Eternal beatitude is not made possible through the spread 
of material education. 

Consider, after all, how the sphere of material education 
is limited. Even if man satisfies his greatest desires for 
material comfort he is hut like unto a bird! Imagine 
the happy state of a bird which dies in the immensity of 
space, hops from one branch to another, and builds its nest 
upon the loftiest branch, whence it can view the whole 
panorama of nature spread before its eyes — 9 scene of 
rav ishing beauty and enchantment. Its tiny nest is more 
beautiful than a King's most sumptuous palace. Its wealth 
consists of all the seeds in the fields, of the cooling springs 
flowing from the breast of the mountains, and of th<- 
green meadows. This Is the highest point of physical 
bliss and enjoyment, which is made possible in a more 
perfect manner for the birds of the fields than for men. 
These things are prepared for them without any Hard 
labour or suffering. They know not sorrow, neither any 
danger or fear, such as men experience in their lives. In 
the utmost ease and happiness they live. 

Such, then, is the happiness of the animal world. But 
the happiness of the human world comes from the virtues 
of the world of humanity, which enjoyment the animals 
know not of. That comes from the extension of the range 
of vision, die excellencies of the world of humanity ; the lov e 
of God, the knowledge of'God, equality between the people, 
justice and equity and ideal communication between hearts. 
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These are the principles upon which the structure of 
human happiness is built. Spiritual education consists of 
the inculcation of these ideals oF Divine morality, promotes 
these high thoughts. This spiritual education is made 
possible through the power of the Holy Spirit, As long 
as the breath of the Holy Spirit does not display any 
influence, spiritual education is not obtained ; whereas if 
a soul Is inspired by the Holy Spirit, he will be enabled to 
tiduc&tf! a nation. 

Consider the records of bygone philosophers: the utmost 
that they could do was to educate themselves. The circle 
of their influence was very limited ; all that they could do 
was to instruct a few pupils. Of such a type was the 
influence of Plato and Aristotle. These philosophers were 
only able to train a limited number of people. But those 
souls who are assisted by the breath of the- Holy Spirit can 
educate a nation. The prophets of God were neither philo¬ 
sophers nor celebrated for their genius. Outwardly they 
belonged to the common people, but as they were encircled 
with the all -comprehending power of the Holy Spirit, they 
were thus enabled to impart a general education to all men. 
For instance, His Holiness the Christ and His Holiness 
Muhammad were not among the thinkers of the age, neither 
were they counted great geniuses: but through the power 
of the Holy Spirit they were able to confer universal 
instruction upon many nations. 

They illumined the world of morality. They laid the 
foundation of a spiritual sovereignty which is everlasting. 
Similarly with those souls who have entered the Tabernacle 
of the Cause of God. Although not important in appear¬ 
ance, yet everyone is confirmed in stimulating the cause 
of general moral instruction. Therefore it has become 
evident that real spiritual universal education cannot be 
realized save through the breath of the Holy Spirit Man 
must not look aL his own capabilities, but think of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, 

In this age His Holiness Baba' Ullah has breathed the 
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Holy Spirit into the dead body of the world, consequently 
every weak soul is strengthened by these fresh Divine 
out-breathings—every poor man will become rich, even 
darkened soul will become illumined, every ignorant one 
will become wise, because the confirmations of the Holy 
Spirit are descending like unto torrents. A new eta of 
Divine consciousness is upon us. The world of humanity 
is going through a process of transformation. A new race 
is being developed. The thoughts of human brotherhood 
are permeating all regions. New ideals are stirring the 
depths of hearts, and a new spirit of universal con¬ 
sciousness is being profound!)' felt by all men, 

Transialtd from the. original Persian * by Mirza Ahmad 
Sekrub. 

# We have pleasure in printing, for the benefit of our Persian friends, ibt: 
original from which the first pan of this article was transited, as written 
dawn by Ahbds EJTundi's seOTfcarjv—El* 
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THE SUPPRESSED DEBATE ON THE INDIAN 
COTTON EXCISE. 

Bit Sik Ropfk Lethbridge, 

On February 14 last. Sir John Spear, n,r_ Ibr the 
Tavistock division of Devonshire, put the following ques¬ 
tion to the Under- Secretary of State for India:—- 

" Whether he is aware that the Indian Blue-book, 
No. 153 (copy of the Indian Financial Statement and 
Budget for and Discussions thereon in the 

Legislative Council of tiit Governor-General), contains 
no report of the Debate in the Legislative Council of 
March 9, tut i, on the Indian cotton-duties, though it 
contains full reports of all the other debates 011 the 
Budget on March 1. March 7, March S. and March 37, 
1911. 

■' Whether this omission was sanctioned by the 
Hon. W H. Clark. Minister for Commerce a nd 
3 ndustry. 

“ And whether any full official report of the debate 
of March 9, 191), is available to the public in this 
country." 

Mr. Harold Baker, vlk for the Accrington division of 
Lancashire, who is doing duty as Under-Secretary (and 
incidentally placating Lancashire) during the absence of 
Mr. E, S_ Montagu in India, answered this question. 
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Mr. Baker, though very young both in years and in 
Parliamentary experience, has already shown himself to be 
a past-master in the valuable Parliamentary art of answer¬ 
ing questions without imparting undesirable information. 
The prolonged efforts of Mr. Rupert Gwynne, Mr. Touche, 
Colonel Yate, and other members to obtain some light 
from him on the mysterious methods of Sir Felix Schuster 
and the Finance Committee of the India Office, in such 
small matters as the purchase of millions' worth of silver 
for the Government of India and the lending to fortunate 
Banks of the Government of India’s millions of gold, were 
likened in the House of Commons to the tooth -drawing 
operations by which our Plantagenet Kings were in the 
habit of getting at the hidden treasures of their Jewish 
subjects. Here is Mr. Baker’s answer to Sir John 
Spear: — 

“The Blue-book, No. 155, contains full reports of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council on those 
days on which the Financial Statement and the 
Budget were under discussion. Neither of those 
Statements was under discussion on March 9, 1911, 
and that is why the debates of that day were not 
included in the papers sent home by the Government 
of India for presentation to Parliament and published 
as a Blue-book. 

*' The Proceedings of the Viceroy's Legislative 
Council are on record in the India Office, and can he 
consulted in the Library of that Office." 

Now, neither Lord Crewe nor Mr. Baker would deny 
thntthe: Debate in question was by far the most momentous, 
and the most interesting to the general public both in 
Britain and in India, of all the debates which have taken 
place in the Council as enlarged and reformed by Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto. It may be assumed that 
Mr. Baker was correct on some abstruse technicality — -very 
possibly, because the new rules of procedure, then brought 
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into force for the first time, were imperfectly understood 
by many members—in his bald declaration that neither the 
Financial Statement nor the Budget was technically 
“under discussion on March 9, 1911. As a matter of 
fact, several propositions by lion. members were ruled 
41 out of order," some by reason of the changes in the 
administration and the creation of an Education Depart¬ 
ment with an Executive Member at its bead, but mostly by 
reason of the total change that had been made in the rules 
of procedure. But the facts were as stated in Sir John 
Spear's question. The Finance Minister introduced his 
Financial Statement on March I* On March 7 it was 
debated, and on March 8 certain resolutions were dis¬ 
cussed— eg., the Hon. Babu Bhupendratiath Basu moved 
to abolish the subsidy to a vernacular paper, the Hon. 
Mr. Sachchhidatutnda Stnha moved that a library should 
be provided for the Legislative Council, the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale moved to abolish the allotment for Famine 
Insurance, and so forth. On March 8. the Council ad¬ 
journed to March 9, and on March 27 the Budget was 
passed. AH these proceedings are reported verbatim in the 
Blue-book presented to Parliament. 

( March q, the Council met, and after questions, the 
Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy moved to abolish the excise-duty 
upon cotton goods manufactured in India. Brief sum¬ 
maries of the proceedings were telegraphed home by 
Reuter and by the Times correspondent. And from these 
we learnt that the proceedings had been long and " heated ” 
— that even' Indian member of the Legislative Council, 
whether elected or nominated by Government, voted 
against the Government tn support of the resolution—that 
most of the Indian members spoke in favour of the aboli¬ 
tion ; while the sole champion of the duty was the Hon. 
Mr. W. H. Clark, the very able and eloquent young 
gentleman whom Mr. Lloyd George had provided for the 
Indian Ministry 01 Commerce and Industry, presumably 
for this purpose. And a subsidiary account of the pro- 
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ccedings stated that when the Vice-President put the 
question to the Council so great was the eagerness of the 
Indian supporters of the resolution in shouting "Aye," 
and so faint land presumably shamefaced) were the shouts 
of No," that the Vice-President was constrained to 
declare that "The Ayes have itf—and it was not until the 
Hon. Mr. Clark claimed a division that it was discovered 
that the Government was saved from defeat by the votes of 
its English official nominees f 

Before the close of the same meeting—so one learns 
from the Gazette of India in the library of the India Office 
—another financial resolution of absolutely first-rate impor¬ 
tance was moved, briefly discussed, and similarly defeated 
by official votes. It was moved by the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya that such a duty should be imposed on 
imported sugar “as to make it possible lor the indigenous 
sugar industry to survive the competition to which it is at 
present exposed/’ 

While the discussion on the question of providing a 
library for the Council is thought worthy of being reported 
verbatim to Parliament in this precious Blue-bout, if M.fVs 
or journalists want to know anything about these two great 
debates on the cotton excise and the sugar industry* they 
must betake themselves—so Mr. Baker Informs us—to the 
Library uf the India Office ! Is it possible for Cobdeniu- 
obscurantism to go further than this ? 

At the close of the impassioned speech in which Mr. Dada 
hhoy replied to Mr, Clark anti wound up the debate, the hon. 
member declared his belief that the debate « will also have 
the effect of vividly bringing to the notice of the people 
in England the injustice or this duty. I have abundant 
faith in the English race, with their characteristic indepen¬ 
dence, with their traditional sense of honour: before long 
they will intercede, and w ill see that this duty is .iboUsWiV" 
Could anything be more pathetic than this appeal / hjr 
Dadabhoy naturally believed that the words of the numerous 
distinguished Indian statesmen who had sjoken that day 
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would be honourably brought to the notice of the British 
public, instead of being hidden away under the cobwebs 
of the India Office. He had neglected to reckon with the 
artfulness of your good hnnesi Free Trader! But S trust 
that it may even yet be possible for a Member of Parliament 
10 move for a return of the report of these debates as a 
Parliamentary Paper, and that Lord Crewe and the Govern¬ 
ment may be shamed into producing it. 

Lt is probable that there has never been such a crushing 
and complete exposure of the cruet and oppressive character 
of the so-called “ Free-Trade " fiscal system that we have 
imposed on India, than is contained in the absolutely 
unanimous testimony of all the Indian members of the 
Legislative Council. For they, one and all, show* con¬ 
clusively (1) that the excise duties absolutely strangle the 
nascent Indian cotton-industry; (2) that it is not the 
competition of the fine cottons imported from Lancashire, 
but rather the coarse goods that are made in Japan, and 
beginning to be made In China, from which the mill industry 
of India is in danger; (3) that the Indian industry is handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the Japanese mills have the 
tremendous advantage, not only of an elaborate system of 
protection and subsidies, but also of free silver, which gives 
them a clear bounty of at least 5 per cent, ad valorem (50 
'dr. Dadabboy showed) in addition to everything else ; 
and 14 ) that India, although she is quite willing to receive 
any amount of the fine Lancashire cotton-goods which 
she does not manufacture for herself, is compelled to be 
swamped in her competition with the mills of Japan and 
other makers of coarse goods, merely because of the 
mistaken fears of Lord Crewe and the Lancashire Free 
T raders! 

As the report of this Debate was securely tucked away 
■n the dustyshelves of the India Office library, it is probable 
we should never have heard anything of all this, but for 
the prominent attention directed to the subject in the 
speeches of Lord Crewe at Cheltenham and Bournemouth. 

NEtV SERIES. VOL, I. Q 
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In those speeches the Secretary of State for India poured 
all the vials of his supercilious ridicule on the suggestion 
that India wanted any protection irom anyone save 
Lancashire, Did not Lancashire furnish 917 per cent, nf 
the Indian imports of cottou-gwtL ? Therefore he con¬ 
cluded that it would be fut ile to remit the excise duties on 
Indian cottons and the import duties on British goods* 
while taxing goods from outside the British Empire . ht 
did not condescend to nolice the undoubted fact that a 
moderate duty on the export of some Indian monopolies 
isuch as raw jute and lac) to countries outside the Empire 
would easily provide sufficient revenue to recoup India for 
these remissions, and at the same time cheapen the cost ol 
the clothing of the Indian masses, if Cobdenism would only 
allow of such differential treatment- All that Lord Crewe 
with his Cobdenitc prejudices, could see was that India 
must continue these iniquitous excise duties, which, as tlv- 
Hon. Mr, Gokhale declared, in his speech on Mr, Dada- 
bhoy's motion, are '* drawn from the pockets of the poorest 
of the poor" in India! 

Thereon people began to remember what Mr. Dadabhoy 
had said in his dosing speech in this debate : 

"1, sir. venture to stale with great respect that no 
Secretary of State for India, however powerful he 
may be, and to whatever party he may belong, can 
indefinitely ignore the unanimous opinion of the non- 
official Members or this Council,* 

In accordance with this view the Indian Cotton Bureau 
of London an«:l Bombay, containing such able writers as 
Mr. Gaitdur, Mr. Runbury, c-s-t., Mr, Gumming, md others, 
wrote many letters to the Times, the I f estmiiuter Gazette. 
the Manchester Guardian, and other papers of influence, 
directly challenging the statements of Lord Crewe. On 
January 27 a ^reat meeting was held at the National 
Liberal Club to discuss 1 Indian Fiscal Policy," in which 
the chief speaker was Sir Henry Cotton, the Liberal ex- 
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m.p. for East Nottingham, and he denounced the excise 
duty in unmeasured terms. Dr. Rutherford, the Libera) 
tX'M.p. for the Brentford division, was in the chair, and 
among the speakers was the President of the Political and 
Economic Section of the National Liberal Club, and other 
well-known Liberals. Sir Henry Cotton declared, truly 
enough, that such an excise duty on the products of cotton 
mills existed in no other country on earth. He declared 
that Lord Cromer had introduced such a duty into Egypt, 
but that its result had been to cause the closing of the 
cotton mills 1 And he added a clear expression of his 
belief that the excise duty ought to be withdrawn, whilst 
the import duty both on British and on foreign cottons 
should be maintained. It will thus be seen that the view 
iaken at the National Liberal Club, so far from supporting 
Lord Crewe, was actually identical with that taken by 
Tariff Reformers, save that the latter would, with tlu* 
abolition of the excise duty, also abolish the tax on 
Lancashire and other British goods, and would propose 
for the Indian revenues to be recouped by taxing the 
foreigner. 

It was, 1 believe, due to the industry of iht. Indian 
Cotton Bureau that the Report of Mr, Dadabhoy's debate 
was once more dug out of the recesses of the India Office. 

I will conclude by one or two quotations from the speeches 
which are now before me. 

Mr. Dadabhoy declared that, owing to the fiscal measures 
of the Government, *' the Japan market Is thus entirely lost 
to India, , . . The countervailing rxtise duty is in effect 
<l dog to the Indian cotton industry. The Maulavi Sayyid 
Shatus-ul*Huda appealed <J to those who are the guardians 
of India's interests to take, in this matter, the only course 
which 1 think righteousness and justice demand,'' The 
Hon. Sir Sassoon David said: " The fiscal arrangement 
of the Government of Jndi* gives the advantage to foreign 
m irkets anti a distinct disadvantage to the Indian Industry," 
The Hon, Mr. Chunavis declared that “there was never 
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any real competition between England and India in cotton 
manufacture,'' and that “the Indian appeal is against a tax 
which is clearly not wanted for revenue purposes, and 
which has weighted the Indian industry/’ The Hon. 
Pa nab Singh "strongly supported Mr. Dadab hoy’s motion," 
The lion. Sir Vithaldas Thackersey declared that the 
excise duties were “ not only unjust to the manufacturers, 
but also to the poor of the country": and he pointed out 
that this opinion had been expressed by everyone, and not 
only by those interested in the industry'. The Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale quoted Mr. Gladstone, who in 1879 declared that 
Free Trade principled wen; being applied to India "without 
a grain of mercy.*' The Hon. Mr. Mudholkar said that 
"ail Englishmen owe it to themselves to repeal this 
anomalous and iniquitous impost. " The Hon. Bbupen- 
dranath Basu pointed out that even the author of the tax 
had declared that his only excuse fur imposing it was the 
" mandate" From London! The Hon. Mr. Sacbchhida- 
nanda Sioha, the Hun. Mr. Subba Rao, the Hon. Pandit 
Marfan Mohan Malaviya, all spoke with equal vehemence 
against the tax ; and when Mr. Clark rose, he was obliged 
10 admit the strength of the Indian feeling against it* and 
the truth of the broad fact that the trade to China and 
Japan had “very largely fallen off," and that many Indian 
spinning mills had had to close down. 

Any honest and disinterested observer who will take the 
trouble to read these speeches will no longer be astonished 
that a Free Trade Government has not been over-anxious 
to bring them to the knowledge of the British public. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Since the above was in type, the- joyful news has been 
telegraphed from Delhi that the leaders of the newly- 
elected Indian members of the Govemor-Generars Legis¬ 
lative Council have resolved, in a spirit of the highest states¬ 
manship, to modify their demand for such rigid protection 
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as would increase the prices of necessaries to the poorest: 
of the poor in India, and would be hostile to British industry, 
which they recognize to be hardly practical politics. On 
Monday, March 1 j ,the Hon.SirG. Chitnavis, k.c.uE, member 
for the Central Provinces—a gentleman who has filled with 
remarkable distinction many of the highest offices in India 
—in bringing forward in the newly-elected enlarged Council 
the usual motion (more urgent now than ever) for some 
protection for Indian “ infant industries," and to meet the 
prosjiective loss of the opium revenue, moved : “ That it is 
desirable to consider the possibility of increasing the revenue 
under a system of preferential tariffs with the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies.” Sir Gangadhar is to be 
congratulated on having put himself at the head of a great 
movement that is absolutely certain to be successful, 1 
think, in the near future. It is a movement that will at 
once cheapen the clothing of the Indian masses, which is 
the only '* necessary 1 that is largely imported, and will at 
last give a fair field to every Indian nascent industry, while 
retaining for India the closest alliance with the cheap 
capital and the technical skill of the United Kingdom. 

Every intelligent reader will observe that the reply 
of Sir Guy Wilson—foil of sympathy and knowledge—was 
a powerful confirmation of the view that Imperial Preference 
will be far more beneficial to Indian industries than the 
most rigorous Protection. As finance Minister under 
a Cobdenite Government, of course he had to acknowledge 
that Indian policy “must be governed by the policy obtaining 
in England.” But his references to the development of 
Japan and China—and to the claims of India to be con¬ 
sidered whenever a preferential policy is adopted at home 
“testified to his sympathetic appreciation of the strength 
of the contention of the representatives of the Indian 
peoples.—R. L. 
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Tki air has bubbles as the water has and these are 

Of them* 

fm I look forward to a day when every man m this country 
shall follow out the same dictate of civic patriotism for which 
this country is more renowned than any other."—C olon El. 
Seely. M.P., Minister for War. 

“ The genius of our law is a very remarkable one. Its 
main purpose, its sole purpose, is to see justice done accord* 
mg to the standard of rectitude which prevails in a country 
such as ours "—The Loro Chancellor. 

" He was very jealous of the reputation of the Judges of 
England—a reputation which had been built up by genera* 
lions of wise and great men, and which was the pride of the 
E mpire. -1 — L i nto j usrict Far well. 

" It had been said that there was a desire that justice 
should be expedited. The Bar of England supported that 
desire in the interest of the general public."—T hf_ Attorney* 
General. 

These utterances are placed in the order of their delivery, 
which happens to be also the order of thdr importance. 
The occasion was the Lord Mayor s banquet; the date 
November 9. iota. U is the date which invests Colonel 
Seely’s pronouncement with its chief significance. Three 
short weeks previous to November 9 had sufficed to destroy 
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the Turkish power in Europe. 1 is most prominent assailant 
was a nation of no more than 4,400.000 people, of whom 
nearly 10 per cent. took the field. The perfection of their 
preparations; the lightning speed of a series of smashing 
blows which descended upon the unready Turks are the 
most startling object-lesson that our own unready nation 
has ever received. How far we are from profiting by it 
and taking the demonstration to heart may be judged by 
the War Minister’s facile rhetoric Good, easy man, he 
has a compliment for our pre-eminent renown among the 
nations, and he cherishes ih' v pious aspiration that we shal^ 
come out in our millions on some auspicious day in the fulness 
of time when civic patriotism has ripened into a demand 
for the honour of national service. But the most renowned 
of the nations must not be hustled, nor will the Secretary' tor 
War incur the risk of losing the vote of a single Second- 
Adventist, even if we are menaced by an Armageddon. 
An Empire may perish of unreadiness in three weeks, but 
our military' sophist is unmoved. He is opposed to national 
service here and now, although a new Empire is emerging 
as the guerdon and crown of national service. A glittering 
promise is strengthening a grave warning, but the Secretary 
tor War has no saving grace of wholesome militancy but 
he has all the smooth, deceptive platitudes, the titillating 
arts of advocacy. 

The Bar-habit has invaded all departments of our 
national life. As we approach the source we shall expect 
to find its characteristic qualities in all their freshness. 
Nor are we disappointed. The second extract is trom the 
speech of the Lord Chancellor. It will repay a careful 
examination. As “the main purpose, the sole purpose" of 
all law is supposed to be justice, it is not obvious at first 
glance wherein the genius of our law is remarkable. But 
when we are told that the peculiarity consists in seeing 
justice done "according to the standard of rectitude which 
prevails in a country such as ours,' we have an admirable 
specimen of the Bar-habit, w hich keeps the w ord of promise 
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Ky the ear, and breaks it to the hope. On June 25, 1215, at 
kunnymedt, the following declaration was made an essential 
part of the organic law of this kingdom. It appears in 
Magna Charts : " To no man will Wc sell, or deny, or delay 
Right or Justice.” Continuous recognition lias been ac¬ 
corded to this great principle. It is understood that Lord 
Chancellors have repeated the formula, in a slightly modified 
form, throughout the intervening centuries ; the Chief of 
our legal system makes oath and says: “To no man will 
I sell, or deny, or delay Right or Justice.' No undertaking 
could be surrounded by circumstances of greater solemnity. 
No contract could be more precise or more comprehensive. 
And yet it is a matter of common knowledge that justice is 
denied ami delayed, while its counterfeits are sold at con¬ 
tinually enhanced prices, barristers* fees having increased 
about 50 per cent, in the last thirty years. It needs no 
cloud of witnesses to establish a truth so obvious; one will 
suffice. In its issue of September 22, 1911, the Thnts 
made this assertion in a leading article: '* Magna Charta 
notwithstanding, we sell justice and not cheaply.' We note 
parenthetically that the oracles ancient and modern arc 
mistaken in supposing that justice can be sold. Not so. 
When a price prohibitive to the poorest is put upon this 
supreme quality, it is no longer justice, but a spurious article* 
subject to the haggling of the market- Admitting the 
accuracy of these statements — and they cannot be impugned 
—does the Lord Chancellor find himself in a quandary ? 
Not at all. And now we perceive the true inwardness of 
the qualification: "Justice is done according to the standard 
of rectitude which prevails in a country such as ours.’ The 
reader is advised to ponder over this cryptic deliverance. 
Everything depends upon the standard of rectitude. Who 
fixes it ? That is the crucial question. Is it established in 
accordance with the national love of fairplay ? A multitude 
otphrases that have entered into the popular speech and 
proverbs, unflattering without one single exception, combine 
to pour scorn on the suggestion, and answer In a decided 
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negative. As a matter of fact, it never occurs to anyone to 
associate law with fair play in this country. They are as 
the poles asunder. But fairplay is merely the Anglo-Saxon 
expression for justice. Hence we learn that Anglo-Saxon 
(airplay has neither part nor lot in Anglo-Norman law* 
Nor is this surprising. At the time ol its introduction 
there was no pretence that Anglo- Norman law was intended 
to subserve the welfare of the people of this country; it 
was imposed upon them by the Conqueror. At first it 
served the interests of a ruling caste ; subsequently those 
of a professional class. They have fixed the standard of 
rectitude, defying fairplay and outraging Magna Charia. 
while rendering it lip-service with the kiss of Judas. I he 
genius of our law is indeed remarkable, inasmuch as it is 
a perpetual travesty of the prevailing characteristic of the 
people. Despite the fact that fairplay (which is justice) 
repudiates all connection with it, Anglo-Norman law usurps 
the symbols and the seats of justice. I he Bar has captured 
the Bench, the Department of Justice, and, finally, the 
machinery of Government. That is to say. the parasite is 
directing the policy of the host after establishing a parasitical 
policy of rectitude. 

Our third extract is not a judicial but an after-dinner 
utterance- We desire, however, to treat it with all the 
respect it deserves. Admitting that our Bench Is the pride 
of the Empire, there is a more pertinent question : Is this 
pride a well-grounded faith or a popular fetish ? Bel ore 
our readers dismiss this query as impertinent, let them 
consider the following circumstances. During the later 
portion of the Stuan period the occupants of our Bench, 
in a great majority of cases, were not only a disgrace to 
the ermine but to our common humanity. Subsequently 
there was a marked imp rove ment. But to go no further 
back than three generations, we find Judges of the old 
Court of Chancery “standing in' with barristers and at¬ 
torneys in “milking" estates. Charles Dickens tells us 
that “a Chancery Judge once had tile kindness to inform 
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me, as one of a company of some hundred and fifty men 
and women mi labouring under any suspicion of lunacy, 
that the Court of Chancery, though the subject of much 
popular prejudice, was almost immaculate." Upon what 
basis of fact, then, is such a high degree of excellence 
attributed to the Bench that it is a legitimate source of 
pride to the Empire ? We make answer and say, “ Upon 
the fact that the English Bench has produced some of the 
greatest Judges that have ever adorned the scat of justice." 
But on investigation we shall find small ground for boast¬ 
ing. The great Judges—whose names posterity will not 
willingly let die—were few in number. Not only so. they 
wens a mark for the slings and arrows of contemporary 
advocates and attorneys, and even of their own colleagues, 
because they dared to defy pseudo-principles and super- 
subtleties and administer justice rather than legalism* 
Witness Lord Mansfield's outspoken denunciation of the 
demoralizing applications of the pseudo-principle of “ Con¬ 
sideration and his discomfiture at the hands of the Law 
Lord*. That is only a single instance. What is to be 
thought, then, of the special pleading which attempts to 
cover the defects of the legitimate products of the Bar— 
the Legalist Judges—with the mantle of the great men 
who, defying the miasma of the Bar. administered justice. 1 
Our law is admittedly chaotic, expensive, dilatory', and 
uncertain, chiefly because the great majority of lawyers, 
including judges, are opposed to codification, Another 
attempt at tinkering is about to take place. In legal 
matters we are a century behind our neighbours. Does 
no responsibility devolve upon our Judges for a condition 
which ministers to the interests of the Bar but is grossly 
unfavourable to those of the pubtic ? And are the claims 
upon our generosity and admiration so imperious that we 
arc not permitted to discriminate between the great majority 
of our Judges who have resisted codification in the past 
(and do not move a finger to secure it to-day) on the one 
hand, and those great names, on the other, who fought for 
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codification in and out of season a century ago ? Our 
Judges are difficult to please. Receiving four times the 
emoluments of their confreres on the Continent, and twice 
those of the occupants of the Bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, they still consider themselves a source 
of legitimate pride to the Empire notwithstanding the fact 
that they administer a system w T hich is from eight to ten 
times as expensive—and, on occasion, eighty to a hundred 
times—as that of our neighbours. How many tiroes more 
uncertain our system is no rormukc known to us will 
adequately express. The United Kingdom is a small 
portion of the British Empire. If we turn to our great 
Eastern dependency what do we find ? In a leading article 
in its issue of April 6. 1912, the leading journal says : “ i he 
latitude enjoyed by counsel in India, especially in the lower 
Courts, has reached the dimensions of a general scandal, 
and points to weakness in the bulk of the judiciary," Re¬ 
turning to the subject on July 23 of this year, the same 
authority writes: "We urge again, as we have repeatedly 
urged in recent years, that the time has come for a thorough 
investigation into the working of the Chartered High C ourts 
of I ndia, and more particularly of the Calcutta High Court. 
Thus b no new question. It has been a secret ulcer in the 
administration of India for more than a century, Is it 
demanded of us that we shall ignore such evidence as this 
and render unstinted tribute ol gratitude, admiration, and 
prtde ? That demand would subject the allegiance of the 
devotees of Mumbo-Jumbo to a breaking strain. 

Our last extract need not detain us long. Fortunately, 
tlie Lord Chancellor's casuistry has provided us with a key 
to the protestations of that ineffable pundit, the Attorney- 
Genera). The standard of rectitude adopted by the Anglo* 
Norman legal system is a better illustration of the wbdom 
of the serpent than of the harmlessness of the dove. 11 
professes to subserve the interest of the general public. 
The Bar, according to this luminary, desires that something, 
which it is pleased tocall 11 justice," shall be expedited. There 
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is little doubt that the Bar is being found nut. The marked 
diminution in causes involving the solid interest of litigants 
side by side with the increase in gambling cases are dis¬ 
quieting features from the point of view of both Bench and 
liar, and an indirect vote of censure on our legal system. 
But to those of our readers who may be disposed to attach 
importance to the possibility of a belated conversion, we 
would point out that such protestations are part and pared 
of the standard ol rectitude, and in no respect inconsistent 
therewith. Innumerable instances prove this statement. 
The Bar Council opposed the extension of the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts on the ground that it would break up 
the Bar and reduce its efficiency “ in the service of the 
public." Similarly the jury system is declared to be the 
palladium of our liberties, whereas it ss really the main 
contributory cause of uncertainty of appeals, fresh trials, 
and therefore a godsend to the Bar. Mr. Asquith assured 
us on a previous occasion that the Common Law of 
England has been, still is. and will continue to be, both here 
and where English communities are found, at once the 
organ and safeguard of English justice and English 
freedom,’ This turgid rhodomnntade being interpreted 
means that the Common Law of England is the chief asset 
of the Bar. Codification would be a valuable asset for the 
general public. The figures of speech just cited are 
perfectly intelligible in the mouths of a pampered class who 
readily fall into Louis XlY.’s error, and mistake themselves 
for the State. 

On a review ol our four specimens of the Bar-habit, we 
find certain features in common. They flatter our insular 
self-complacency to the top of its bent. The bubble me 
highly coloured on purpose to fascinate the eye of childhood, 
for it is manifest that, legally we, as a nation, are still in 
leading-strings: and * Triflfcs, light as air, Are 10 such foolish 
children confirmation strong As proofs from Holy Writ." 
Our readers will observe that this is no fortuitous concourse 
of pretty air-balloons launched unconccrtedly into space ; it 
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is, on the contrary, part of an organized and deliberate 
policy. Some months ago another legal luminary assured 
the public that *' the duty of the advocate is to aid the 
Judge in ascertaining the truth " We find that the usual 
rule of interpretation is justified in this case, and out of the 
mouth of one of the greatest of advocates shall our conten¬ 
tion be established. During a period of less mellifluous 
cajolery than the present. Lord Brougham declared that 
11 the advocate must not regard the suffering, the torment, 
or the destruction he may bring upon others ; he must go 
on, reckless of the consequences, if his fate should unhappily 
be to involve his country in confusion for his client." It 
has been considered tactful to restate the whole duty of the 
advocate. The Bar-habit is equal to the occasion, and the 
advocate is brought up-to-date and proclaimed an eager 
searcher after truth. In the outspoken period to which 
Lord Brougham belonged, Mr. Asquith’s encomium on 
Common Law. and the Lord Chancellor's standard of 
rectitude, find an appropriate corrective, “The Common 
Law,” says Jeremy Br niham, “ carries in its hand a rule of 
wax which lawyers twist about as they please, a hook to 
lead the people by the nose, and a pair of shears to fleece 
them withal/' 

Legalism, with the microscopic eye and the rule of wax— 
rechristened the standard of rectitude—has long been the 
seamy side of our island story'; it has been productive 
of profound demoralization, *nd it is indeed the chief factor 
in that singular apathy which, all workers in national causes 
deplore : its inroads on the political domain have been a 
characteristic feat u re of recent years, The most vital interests 
are the sport of the jury habit, and the verdict-snatching of the 
Law Courts finds imitators in the highest political circles. 
There is no promise that may not be broken and no under¬ 
taking that may not be repudiated, just as theologians are 
not infrequently the worst enemies of religion, so lawyers 
are lound to exalt the letter of the law to the prejudice 
of the spirit—which is justice. Litigation is increasing by 
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leaps and bounds in India, In the opinion of a competent 
foreign observer, who is a friendly witness, “the lawyers 
are sucking the substance of the people," Each country 
has its own special danger, and its own besetting sin. The 
extreme gravity of the position of this country will be 
appreciated when we fully realize the fact that in the Europe 
(1 f to-dav—an armed camp more than ever before—we are 
ruled by illusory figments, the facile compliment to national 
vanity, the rounded period, plausible rhetoric: when we 
find that the Minister for War, chamelcon-Hke, has suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly in assuming the colour of his surroundings, 
and that the military' bubble is as highly coloured, as flimsy, 
and as fragile as its legal congeners. 

When the Lord Chancellor poses as a strategist, ami 
ventures to administer a rebuke to Lord Roberts, we art- 
conscious of an addition to the gaiety of other nations. It 
is, indeed, the crowning illustration of the overweening 
arrogance of the Bar-habit and its confidence — hitherto 
unshaken—in the illimitable credulity of the public. Can 
we be surprised if our neighbours across the North Sea 
persuade themselves that our silence gives consent, and that 
our tolerance of such grotesque exhibitions of triumphant 
parasitism is live dearest evidence of national decadence ? 


‘THE ULCER OF EMPIRE”: A REPLY 

By Mtptax Temple, 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
were, as we all know, many and various. Enemies without 
and corruption within ultimately led to its undoing, its last 
agony being decently protracted over several centuries. 

Some of us. complacently sanguine, have hoped that our 
own Empire, even if doomed to extinction, might similarly 
have the comfort of a lingering end induced by a complica¬ 
tion of disorders. 

But this expectation, if ‘'Ignotus"* is to be believed, 
must be disappointed. The British Empire is, at this very 
moment, suffering from an ulcer—the metaphor is his own 
—which will carry it off in its prime. Nobody else has 
discovered the fact: but there it is, plain for all folk to see. 
The imposthume in question is on the surface. ** Ignotus " 
has had his eye upon it for some little time, has submitted 
it to the microscope, has discovered its fatal properties and 
now gives the distressing result of his investigations and 
analysis to the world. 

And where in the Empire is the ulcer ? Primarily, says 
” Ignotus/' U ts in India : secondarily, it is situated in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irdand—notably in 
that part of the United Kingdom known as England. 

The man who could guess from these geographical hints 
the solution of the riddle would be a wise one. ** Ignotus," 

* See A it tik Quarurij Xtcut.-. January, lyij, ;ip. 5-25. 
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in his startling article, spares us the trouble of speculation 
ami puts us quickly out of our misery. 

Our boasted Judicial system—the glory of all ages, the 
model for all peoples, the apple of our Imperial eye—is the 
morbid growth which is eating into our vitals ! 

U is melancholy to think that we have been living for so 
long in a fools paradise. 

But if ” Ignores ,r has succeeded, like the Fat Boy before 
him, in making our llesh creep, not a few of his readers 
will be inclined to think that he has somewhat over-stated 
his cast He has dearly thought much and deeply upon 
the subject, yet there seem to be flaws in his argument 

“ lgnotus " appears to have spent some portion of his 
career in I ndia, and such of his observations as deal with 
that country are to be regarded as the fruit of personal 
observation and experience. Those who have no special 
knowledge of the East must, therefore, criticize his Indian 
views with the caution which Ignorance imposes, and 
confine themselves to the particulars which he offers in 
support of his thesis. The High Court of Calcutta h his 
principal object of attack. Bombay, Madras, and the 
North-West Provinces may be all similarly afflicted, but the 
High Courts of those regions “ lgnotus ” leaves severely 
alone. Whether this singling out of Calcutta is intentional 
or accidental is not explained. Possibly “ lgnotus ” intends 
us to believe that the High Courts, other than that of 
Calcutta, are as yet in sound health. But that the High 
Court of Calcutta requires the surgeon's knife he is in no 
doubt at all. His main charges are four in number. 

First, the *High Court of Calcutta is dilatory and costly. 
Quoting a correspondent of the Times, ’■ lgnotus "observes 
that in August last there were S.ooo appeals pending on the 
civil side alone. 

Here the writer makes a point, the excellence of which 
none would dispute. That 8,000 appeals should be watting 
a hearing is undoubtedly a scandal of the first magnitude: 
Having made the point, however, ■* lgnotus - ' leaves it and 
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hurries on, perhaps with a tiding thai the obvious remedy 
wouM be an increase in die judicial staff, or a revision of 
thr- rules relating to the power of appeal* 

Secondly, the High Court of Calcutta is *'powerless to 
punish evil-doers. This is, indeed, a grave charge to 
bring. How does “ Ignores" support it ? Eighteen 
persons composing the '* Khulna gang ' f -what the charge 
against them was M Ignores" does not add—‘‘pleaded 
guilty and were acquitted." The terminology* employed is 
■'* little difficult to follow, hut maybe taken to mean that the 
“ ga-ng, having pleaded guilty, were not sentenced to 
imprisonment. This, says “ Ignores." was an “ unparalleled 
course, and with a side rebuke to Lord Morley for 
defending it, he abandons the topic of inability to punish 
the wicked and proceeds to the third head of indictment 
With all respect to “ Ignores "this is not fair fighting. 
U ithout a dost examination into the why and the where¬ 
fore oi the release of the accused, no impartial man would 
censure the Judge for what, on the face of it, was a not 
unusual act of mercy. Is the release of an accused person 
who has confessed his guilt an incident so novel in India as 
to justify the use ot the epithet u unparalleled " ? In 
England, Ireland and -Scotland, at any rate, the order that 
a prisoner who has pleaded guilty shall enter into recogniz¬ 
ances to he of good behaviour is of almost daily occurrence, 
and passes without remark. And when Ignores " tells us 
(is.ii the judge released the prisoners, and that Lord Morley 
approved of his so doing in Parliament, the comment of 
the man in the street would be that there must have been 
some very good ground for his action. Nor would he be 
discouraged from making it by the silence of " Ignores 11 as 
to the nature of tho indictment, the circumstances in which 
the offence was committed, or the character of the in¬ 
dividuals composing the " gang." 

Thirdly, proceeds " Ignat us, the Calcutta High Court 
is extraordinarily vigorous in harassing European magis¬ 
trates who have been under the necessity of taking prompt 
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measures during outbreaks of sedition. These unhappy 
officials have been " put to enormous expense by vexatious 
actions-at-law f ° and their authority, by reason of the mis¬ 
guided encouragement given by the High Court to the 
plaintiffs therein, “has suffered to the detriment of the 
Empire and the delectation of disloyal factions." I wo 
•* notorious" Instances art given—the Mymensingh case, 
and the Midnapur case—in support of this eloquently 
drafted count. 

But here 11 Ignores ” tells us more than he did about the 
« Khulna gang," and distinctly weakens his position in the 
process. Mr. Clarke, a District Magistrate, was the defen¬ 
dant in the Mymensingh action, the allegation against him 
being that he had improperly instituted a search in the 
house of a person suspected of complicity in a seditious 
outbreak. The Court of First Instance fined him. and the 
appellate side of the High Court affirmed the judgment of 
the lower tribunal. H ad the matter ended there. " Ignores ” 
might have claimed 10 be on strong ground He proceeds, 
however, to point triumphantly to the fact that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council reversed both the Court of 
First Instance and the High Court of Calcutta. "Ignotus 
cannot have it both ways. The disease is not a fatal 
one if the Empire itself supplies the antidote; and the 
highest Court of the Empire having done justice to 
Mr. Clarke, *' Ignotus” should derive some oomfort From 
the fact that it exists. 

And so with the Midnapur case. " Ignores " is faced 
with even greater difficulties when formulating his com¬ 
plaint as to the treatment of Mr. Weston; for he has to 
confess that, though defeated in the proceedings before 
a Judge of the High Court, the defendant was -‘unani¬ 
mously exonerated " by the Appellate Court in Calcutta. 
Without invoking the assistance of the Judicial Committee, 
Mr. Weston was able to secure a favourable judgment in 
the Court whose misdoings are the subject of the author's 
melancholy tale. 
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Fourthly, the High Conn is largely manned by barrister- 
judges, who are not strong enough to resist the insidious 
wiles of the vakil, and one finds accordingly a " creeping 
paralysis of justice in India” engendered by "an orgy of 
advocacy,” 

And behind the oratory and the wiles of the vakil there 
lurks k sinister motive. Mr. Clarke and Mr. Weston, 
it appears, were representatives of a class highly repugnant 
to the native pleader. " It must be borne in mind that in 
the rapacious exploitation of his fellows by the oppressor, 
the vakil b too frequently the agent, while the magistrate. 
Or civilian-judge, is everywhere an uncompromising 
opponent” And so M the crowning triumph of the Bengali 
vakil is achieved when he has manceuvred the Bench into 
fining and discrediting the European magistrate, the truest 
friend of the dumb millions of India." After which reflec¬ 
tion " Ignotus " pens a passage containing a germ of hope. 
Can it be that he himself is. or was, a civilian-Judge ? Or, 
perchance, did ** Ignotus’* desire to be one and fait to achieve 
his ambition ? So confidently does he describe tile abun¬ 
dance oi their virtues and the richness of their intelligence 
that the inquiry is forced upon one. But, be that as it may. 
** Jgnotus 11 sees a ray of daylight struggling through the 
surrounding gloom in the shape of a High Court Bench, 
from which barrister - J udges have been eliminated, manned 
exclusively by civilian-judges. Whilst barrister-judges 
have earned the scorn and contempt of all right-thinking 
men, their civilian brethren, it appears, have secured the 
confidence and esteem of the community. Listen to the 
panegyric of " Ignotus." ** In hardly a single instance,” he 
declares, "during the last quarter ol a century has a 
civilian-judge been concerned in the deplorable succession 
of blunders which have amounted to grave scandals." But 
did the Bar applaud the authorities when they hit upon the 
excellent idea of recruiting the Bench from the Civil 
Sendee ? Not at all- lk This innovation has encountered 
the open or covert hostility of the Bar. and received 
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iodiffereat veaiment ai the hands of the Government of 
India, in which the legalist dement is not less predominant 
than at home." Which is exceedingly sad, for '* Ignotus " 
is of opinion that in the appointment of an abundance 
of civilian -judges the “ antidote to the ulcer ' is forthcoming, 
h b to be hoped that the Government of India will 
quickly follow the course so confidently recommended by 
*« Ignotus, 11 and by purging the High Court of Calcutta of 
its bams ter-Judges, rehabilitate both the High Court hsdX 
and the British Empire. Serious opposition to such a plan 
is not to be expected, for “ Ignotus " will be at hand to 
point out that the 8,000 appeals will melt like snow, the 
seditious will be duly consigned to dungeons, and the 
European magistrates will be patted on the back. 

Sad to relate, " Ignotus” does not see his way to doing 
anything for the High Court or Justice In England. 
Perhaps, if he thinks the matter over again, he will suggest 
a similar remedy for this country. T he civilian- judge, 
who can be relied upon to dispense even-handed justice m 
India, can surely do so in Great Britain. " Ignotus is so 
outspoken a man that he can be trusted to posh home any 
point in which he really believes ; and as he does not recom¬ 
mend a Government Bill having for Its object the promotion 
to the Bench of clerks from the Treasury, the Home Office 
and the Education Office, in order that England also may be 
saved from her ulcerated condition, one must assume that he 
has considered and rejected this panacea This is a pity, 
for. tn the view of «Ignotus,” Great Britain is as sorely 
afflicted in the matter of lawyers as India herself. Indeed, 
the s ta te of England is the worse of the two. her we have 
not only barrister-Judges but barrister-Ministers, and "the 
arrogance of the predominant caste increases.” 1 nsiead of 
going about their tasks with diffidence and humility, these 
barristers are full of insufferable conceit, and have succeeded 
in capturing both the Bench and the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment. And the Attorney-General, the head of this mis¬ 
chievous body, with "splendid audacity" has dared to 
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dwell upon the fairness and chivalry of English Courts. 
With such humbug as this u Ignores' has no patience, for 
he can remember the Archer-Shee case, to say nothing ol 
a criminal appeal which resulted in the release of " a brutal 
ruffian,” who (says ’* Ignores”) ought properly to have gom- 
to gaol 

Was Cadet Archer-Shee treated "fairly"? And where 
is the boasted "chivalry " of the Courts if, cm a technical 
point, a criminal can escape ? " Ignores brushes aside as 

irrelevant the fact that, in consequence of legal proceedings 
in the High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal, Mr. 
Archer-Shee was compensated, and does not trouble to 
mention the peculiar circumstances surrounding the case 
of the "brutal ruffian." His indignation increasing apace, 
the author points to the number of accused persons who 
are allowed to remain in prison for weeks awaiting their 
trial to the swollen salaries of Lord Chancellors and ex- 
Lord Chancellors, and, as a tit-bit with which to wind up 
a scathing attack, recites a piece of history in connection 
with the circuit system, 

“As a result of the Great Judicature Act of i$ 73 * 
writes *• Ignores,” quoting from a work entitled " A Chance 
Medley.” "the Chancery Judges begun to ' go circuit 1 - . . 
they naturally put in a claim for travelling expenses. I his 
was admitted, and, as the Common l-aw j udges were put 
to exactly the same expense, they, too, were heid to be 
entitled to the same augmentation, although circuit had, 
so to say, been part of their contract from time immemorial. 
If ‘'Ignores'' will make a few inquiries he wilt ascertain that 
this account is strangely erroneous. The J udiealure Acts 
of 1873 and 1875 imposed upon Lords justices. Chancery 
judges and the Judges nf the Probate, Admiralty, and 
Divorce Division the duty of "going circuit. In (884, the 
scheme having failed, the Queen's Bench Judges were 
directed 10 do the whole of the Assire work of the country, 
Thh meant dial, roughly speaking, instead of going two 
circuits a year, each Common Law judge must visit the 
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provinces three times: and, as the travelling expenses of 
each circuit were calculated at /300. the Queen's Bench 
Judges complained chat their /5,000 a year would become 
^4,100, whilst the salaries of lhdr Chancery brothers would 
remain intact. So it came about that the Treasury made 
a bargain with the Queen's Bench Division, the Judges 
receiving a circuit allowance and relinquishing, as a quid 
pro quo, their second clerks, 

That our legal system has shortcomings is undoubtedly 
true; but that it constitutes an “ulcer" is not established 
by the wild language and peculiar arguments of *■ Ignores. 1 ’ 
Is it nothing that our judges are incorruptible, that their 
courts are open to the public, that their judgments are 
offered to the criticism of a free press, and that the J udicial 
Committee uf the Envy Council and the House of Lords 
are ever ready to set right their errors ? *' Ignotus” must 

really try to cheer up, 
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THE PRESERVATION OF BIRDS, 

By 5m Harry H. Johnston, k-cu. 

Why do we advocate the preservation from extinction* and 
in many cases the abundant increase, of birds throughout 
the world ? I would say at once that there are amongst 
the 15,000 species of birds three or four which, far irom 
wishing to preserve, all rational people must desire to see 
exterminated, or, at any rate, reduced to very' small num¬ 
bers, Of such is the sparrow, more especially of the 
English species. It is small, ugly, and no songster, and is 
almost the only bird which does unmitigated harm where- 
ever it exists, in that it devours, not only grain in very 
large quantities, but fruit and fruit-buds, and many orna¬ 
mental plants, especially carnations; and although it con¬ 
sumes a certain amount of insects, the good it does in this 
direction is small in proportion to its devastations. In 
some countries and districts pigeons of the genus Colu^H&a, 
and especially our own wood-pigeon, can become an un¬ 
mitigated nuisance ; one or two corvine birds also. 1 only 
quote these exceptions to show that advocates for bird 
preservation are strictly reasonable people, who would not 
seek 10 preserve or to allow to exist in large numbers any 
type of bird that was really harmful to the general interests 
of humanity. 

But it is because considerably more than nine-tenths 
of the 15,000 species of birds are of actual benefit to 
humanity in thdr effect on the world, that we champion so 
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strong!)- their preservation, their Intimate association with 
the life of man kind And we do this tor two main groups 
of reasons 

The hrst of these is the aesthetic : what one might call 
with truth [her religions and the moral. Binds are remark¬ 
able beyond all 'Jther forms of life (..■* ilu-ir beauty of out¬ 
line or of coloration, and there is the very distinct pleasure 
to be derived from the song nr call-notes of many birds. 

( shall not enlarge on the question of the aesthetic beauty 
of birds, especially as features In a landscape, because it 
must be obvious to all educated men and women, as, 
indeed, to many who are not conscious of being educated. 

The second group of reasons, and per I laps the one 
which should carry the greatest force with hard-headed, 
h.ird-heartcd Englishmen, hard-hearted, shrewd French 
women, practical Germans, and business-like Americans, 
is the economic side of the question. Birds arc the greatest 
allies that man has possessed in his age-long warfare 
against insects and the more harmful torms of tick, fresh¬ 
water crustacean, centipede, trematode worm, and leech. 

Let me illustrate this question with a few examples out 
oi many. Ducks and destroy an enormous 

number of insect larva.- in the water, often, for example, 
those of the mosquito family, which are of small size. 
They also cat many fresh-water crustaceans, which in their 
turn would devour the ova, or fry, of fish. Thus the 
wholesale destruction of water-birds, more especially ducks, 
on the rivers of Australia has led to an unwonted increase 
amongst fresh-water crustaceans, and, consequently, to the 
actual disappearance of many species of fish valuable to 
man as a source of food-supply. While herons—lilt: so- 
called ** egrets " —and all the smaller species of herons live 
largely on thes as well as on the larva: of insects in water. 
This fact is evident if one watches the habits of big game 
or the surroundings of oxen or buffalo in Tropical Asia or 
Egypt- "I here you will see the smaller white herons-—the 
paddy-birds of India—Jiving with the caule or the buffaloes. 
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and perpetually picking the flies or the ticks off their 
bodies. The late George Grenfell noted on the Congo the 
eagerness with which white herons snapped up the tsetse- 
flies. The ruling passion was strong even on the approach 
of death, fur ht noticed how a dying white heron, which he 
had thoughtlessly shot and put into his, canoe, roused itsHf 
to snap at the tsetse-flies settling on his boatman's legs. 

In the Jamaica of the early nineteenth century hind-life 
was extraordinarily abundant, and those grass ticks, which 
now make the keeping of most breeds of cattle impossible, 
and are a confounded nuisance to both tourists and colonists, 
are never mentioned in the records of that time. But in 
order to check the rats mongooses were introduced, and 
the mongooses, having devoured most of the rats, began 
to attack many of the birds. [As a matter of fact, their 
destruction of bird-life was small compared lo the ravages 
ot the gunners, both of European and negro race, and these 
gunners, needless to say. shot the birds in order to sell them 
for their plumage,] The decrease of Insect-eating birds 
led to the inordinate increase uf the tick* and the dying-out 
of all but Indian cattle. Although this correlation of birds 
and ticks—to say nothing of mosquitoes and other insect 
plagues in Jamaica—-Was put fully and circumstantially 
before the Secretary of State for the Colonies by a deputa¬ 
tion in 1909. nothing so far as ] can learn has been done 
to check the destruction of bird-life in live British West 
Indies, 

Mr. E b. Morel has recently pointed out how the reck- 
less destruction of the guinea-fowl in French West Africa 
is coincident with the increase of certain germ diseases, 
and, above all, with ravages to crops on the parts of the 
larger insects, especially beetles,, the grubs of which were 
devoured by the guinea-fowl, who scratched them up out of 
the soil, 

But not only are birds the most efficient allies we possess 
in our war against the real Devil—the arthropod destroyer 
and die insect conveyer of germ disease-—but they are of 
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immense economic importance in at least three other direc¬ 
tions. Sen-birds produce the most valuable form of manure, 
which is known to us under the name of "guano.'' The 
destruction of sea-birds in order to trim white women’s 
hats—for they can serve no other purpose—is peculiarly 
insensate, because we thus get rid of the producers of 
guano which the impoverished soils of the world will 
require in ever-increasing quantities. Then the flesh of 
a great many species of birds is for man the most delicious 
and wholesome form of animal food : and although it is 
true that many eatable birds are already domesticated, and 
thus saved from extinction, yet the reckless destruction of 
others, which can only subsist in a wild state, will before 
very long deprive our palates of some of the most toothsome 
anil wholesome viands, 1 need hardly instance snipe, 
woodcock, plover, quail, partridge, and canvas-backed 
duck to bring this home to the reader, Then there is the 
eider-duck, which at nesting-time produces a down that 
is of actual benefit to shivering humanity as a warm cover¬ 
ing. Birds also in general arc great distributors of seeds, 
especially in the tropics. Some trees of great economic 
value, it is believed, can only be distributed by birds—for 
example, by certain species of fruit-pigeon, which being 
of very lovely coloration, art' greatly sought after for thdr 
plumage. 

Having briefly recounted the reasons why we should 
proceed to enact measures for the preservation of birds all 
Ov.j* the world, let us deal with those who obstruct this 
policy, those who largely from ignorance, but partly also 
from sheer malignity, oppose all reasonable steps for the 
preservation of birds. Most of them sin from inaction, and 
others through active wickedness. 

1 1 is the fashion in this contention, when the writer or 
speaker is a man, to launch invectives against brainless 
women as being the chief encourages of bird destruction 
for the decoration of their hats, their necks, and their gar¬ 
ments, But, as a matter of fact after a prolonged study of 
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man in history and in his primitive state as he exists to¬ 
day, I have come to the conclusion that it was Adam who 
teitipted Eve- It is certainly so in the matter of bird 
destruction. Man destroys the wild fauna now as he has 
b^en doing for a million years. Originally (and in savage 
lands at the present day) he would adorn or clothe himself 
with the pelts, horns, beaks, teeth, or feathers. But to-day 
h-* procures wonderful bird-skins and plumes, and sets them 
out before the gaze of woman, who is tempted to buy and 
to wear in the belief that by so doing she renders herself 
additionally attractive to man. It is not women who go to 
the distant islands of Malaysia and the Pacific, to the forests 
of South America, or up and down African rivers to procure 
bird-skins ; it is men; and it is men who, in London above 
all, in Paris, Marseilles, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and 
New York, carry on the trading-houses which prosper on 
this monstrous traffic. It is men who are serving in great 
Government departments in our own country, in India, in 
France, and Holland, at the present day who oppose subtly 
or openly, doggedly or slyly, all preventive legislation which 
would check the destruction of rare or economically useful 
birds in the tropical dominions of the British Crown, or in 
the Asiatic possessions of France and Holland. 

I believe myself that when the fashions of 19*$ 
reviewed a hundred years hence, people wJU shake with 
laughter as they see reproduced the foolish women of the 
present day. strutting about with enormous hats surcharged 
with plumes or winged with dyed pinions ; while many of 
their feather-trimmed, garments will recall the savage adorn¬ 
ments of the Stone Age. Yet there is no denying that in 
the present development of our optic taste we do regard as 
most attractive the weaving of birds plumes into the female 
costume ; and indeed not a few of us sigh for the privilege 
of wearing the plumed hat which is still a feature in the 
military and official castes amongst males. Well, in the 
bird preservation crusade the wearing of feathers is not 
discountenanced. It is almost approved as an incentive to 
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the taming and breeding of all beautiful birds w-hich litni 
themselves to domestication. I’h-.- rage lor ostrich plumes 
wditcK has probably affected Europe for about 2.00c years 
"ms bringing the ostrich near 1 co extinction. lint rt occurred 
to u few intelligent colonists in South Africa that the ostrich 
might be reared from the egg. and as easily domesticated 
as the common fowl Not only lias this been achieved in 
South Africa and added great wealth to rhat Dominion, but 
ostriches .ire now being bred fur theft* feathers in California, 
in Korcb Africa, and in North Germany, and the ostrich 
is now scented from extermination as long as civilization 
lasts.* 

Women can obtain all tin: plumes, the feather- 1 rimming, 
the boas, the hat decorations that they can possibly desire, 
both for form and beatify, if they confine themselves to 
those which are produced in the poultry yard or in game 
preserves. The domestic fowl in its innumerable breeds 
and varieties, most of the more striking among the pheasants, 
tame swans, ducks, geese, ostriches, emus, rheas ; most of 
the grouse and partridges, guinea-fowl a few parrakects. 
pta-iowl, and pigeons, jan now im relied on to furnish these 
adornments, or the still itior*. neerssary down, feathers for 
stufiirtg cushions and pillow's, without danger of their exter¬ 
mination. Rather the contrary And the keeping or the 
supervision of these birds, tame and wild, provides profitable 
and healthful occupations for men and women. 

Rut in clearing the obstacles from our path we have to 
take into account a very formidable one—thr opposition of 
men of science, so filled with the collector's ardour, so 
engrossed in the museum and indifferent to the charm, the 
beauty, and the instruction which is to be conveyed by 
birds in the open landscape, that they bar the way to' legis¬ 
lation. so that no difficulties may be placed in the path of 

I wi-H as touch couUI tie said kn dir rhea of 5omh America* or I he 
vmn nf -MuirqEj? tnd the c.woimriet of Au^’inlia aetd Papimm St^eraJ 
iiD-EUiUHis hritifh niro* of feather undcrs arc tio'ia* their vtlir bznx to 
cxictTwinaii: the rhea in Argentina, and kcH itt tcalhen 23 ustiicb 
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the collectors they send out all over the world, and so that 
their museum shelves may be stuffed with skins to reple- 
lion, h is tn their case the hypertrophy of the collecting 
instinct. As a matter of truth, however, the damage which 
is done even by the most zealous of museum makers and 
lovers, is trivial compared to the insensate wreck and ruin 
of the bird world wrought through the procuring and pur¬ 
veying of skins and plumes for women's clothes. ] am far 
from unmindful of the services rendered to the world at 
large by collectors like the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Such 
a man as this—there are several of ids kidney in America 
—has spent much money in purchasing Islands and saving 
bird colonies, and has made use of his social or political 
influence to frighten Government officials into stopping the 
slaughter of beasts, birds, and harmless and remarkable 
reprises, I think it would be easy to reconcile all men of 
Science it it was explained that the crusade for the preserva¬ 
tion of birds will not militate against a reasonable enrichment 
of museums and dissecting rooms with specimens, and still 
more the providing of zoological gardens throughout the 
world with examples of living birds * The comparatively 
few specimens wanted for these purposes could be obtained 
without materially lessening the numbers even of rare 
species. 

But we have to war against ignorance as well as malig¬ 
nity. Our present system of education in the great public 
schools, and I fear also in the State-provided schools where 
gratuitous instruction is given to the mass of the people, is so 
faulty that most young men and w omen go out into the world 
with no proper appreciation of zoology or of botany, no 
teaching to check that baboon-like love of destruction for 
destruction's sake which is so terribly characteristic of the 

* The: agitation against Zoological Gardena and aviaries* public and 
private, is aiUy io an extreme degree* and militate* jpinsi much good 
which the British Frasers a Lion Leagues mighi inberwisc dfccL S uch 
things, prvfxrh ihmiki enroll raged and multiplied—should 

he regarded as me regarded ctmichei and temples. 
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white peoples of the world. In no caste is it more developed, 
unhappily, than in the military; mid although the records 
of British zoological science number not a few great zoolo¬ 
gists who have been soldiers, and a few zealous champions 
of the birds cause (such as the late Colonel Irby and the 
late Captain Shelley) yet it is chiefly against military opinion 
and influence thai one has to fight in championing the pre¬ 
servation of the fauna of British Africa and British India. 
1 was told the other day by a military official of a British 
officer in India who spent much of his sjjare time shooting 
egrets in the delta of the Ganges, and who realized ^400 
by the sale of their plumes when he returned to England 
He had, of course, evaded the Customs regulations of India 
in smuggling those plumes away with him. It is almost 
entirely to British military officers that we owe the practical 
extinction of several remarkable forms of goat and sheep in 
the Himalayas, for though they may only have killed a pro¬ 
portion of them themselves, their influence and example set 
the Afghans and the Ghurkas on th'- path of destruction. 
And similarly it has been the example of soldiers in India 
which has created a vast army of native gunners bent now 
on the destruction of birds for the sale of their plumes and 
skins. And what is the result ? That in various directions 
we hear complaints of the spread of germ diseases in man 
and beast and in the crops; of the direct destruction of 
crops by insects; and alt because the insect-destroying, 
worm-eatirtg, tick-swallowing, snail-gobbling bird, is being 
shot down. 

The Zoological Society of Loudon has been gently re- 
pru.iched by certain American scientists for its apparent 
silence and indifference on this great question. It has 
certainly evinced timidity in grappling with the indifference 
towards bird protection on the part of the present administra¬ 
tors of public affairs in Britain. But at any rate we owe to the 
Zoological Society's Secretary the publication of an article 
by Mr. Stcbbtng a \ear ago, which ripped up the incurious- 
and tht* ineptitude of Endian officialdom in the matter 
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of bird preservation. This publication: at any rate pre¬ 
vented the promulgation of an inadequate edict which might 
have barred the way for many years to better legislation. 
But the project of law drawn up by the Viceroy's Council 
in 1911 having been criticized ami withdrawn, nothing 
further has been done. Some parts of British India main¬ 
tain a partial preservation of birds, or any rate edicts, very 
little enforced, which forbid the exportations of birds' skins. 
But the Government of Burma remains notorious for its 
criminal indifference to the preservation of its birds and 
beasts. 

Another subject for regret among bird lovrrs is the 
present hostility' in our own land of the Board of Trade, 
which is understood to oppose the enactment of preventive 
legislation at this end of the Empire. But for its opposi¬ 
tion it is possible that our rulers might have done somi*- 
rhing to legislate against the making of London the main 
centre of an iniquitous traffic in the skins of rare birds.* 

* London fa the greatest martin tbc ufkidfor the sale of birds* skiiis and 
plume*. The sales sake place tn the City or East End auction-rooms abut;: six 
time* a year, Al the last sale of which I have particular*, on December io t 
ipi there were offered the pfcnBCg, Of the entire skins of, approxtRinidy 
75,00© egrets and other herons, of about 5,000 bird-cLpaTitdi*e plaint* 
(many of these being the entire skin* of very rare species}, ft.ooo crowned 
pigeons of New Caines, about 2^0 rails of very rare phesa.nt*, ^nd rhe 
debris of about another thousand of Amherst and semtdialed pheasant*, 
i.tvoo skim of rents ot sea-swallows P M 300 tfcms of the emu (though the 
export of this birds skin is prohibited by ihe Australian Govern mow) j 
7S,oo© skins of rare kingfishers (many of these being only insect eaters, 
feeders on locusts and grasshoppers, not on fish), and in addition thousands 
of bundles of wild peacock feathers, of the skins of beautiful wild jungle 
fowl, of Argus pheasants, Itnpcfim pheasants smuggled out of India), 
of the darters or " water-turkeys of Florida oi Braiil, of rheas* South 
American vultures* ?tamingrer=, talcons* hawks* owls* ciatie*. and other 
jnaintamgTi Of the rta 3 ar.ee of Natiro which hvc w.113 man > tnemttt—insects. 
snjikes K mollusc*, voles - . rat% on nob-itnc carriers 

Who rein comem plate sales like this, in the heart of The BitpErtf* capital 
without wishing to resort to violence—to injure j:h vocally the iguo rain 
ghouls who conduct this trade* winch is affecting adversely the flgJicu»EUfe L 
the health, and the benny of the Empire for no other put pose lhac the 
decoration of women* costume? Who but cam IheJ a holy indignation 
against our mien for peimUitug this demist™ oi \§is, Malaysia, -ind 
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Ovitside our own dominions the most guilty among the 
nations ib France. At the present time we are told that a 
hat adorned by a real bird-nf-paradisc skin can be purchased 
for r {_, 20 in the Paris shops. When I was at Vittel, a French 
nealth resort, last autumn, ever>- third woman seemed to be 
wearing a real bird-of.paradise plume, or the entire skin of 
the now nearly extinct great bird of paradise. We know as 
a fact that the French Government has intimated to our 
own in the most positive Fashion that it absolutely refuses 
to take any interest in this question (namely. the prohibi¬ 
tion or restriction of the importation into France of bird- 
skins). We an beginning to feel in other ways French 
ignorance or malignity in this matter. The universal de¬ 
struction of bird life in France, which includes tile shooting 
nf swallows and many migrant birds, is causing the spread 
of insect pests in British fields and orchards, The same is 
the case in regard to Italy. The destruction of bird life in 
Italy is a great international crime. Belgium battens on 
the sate of rare bird-skins at Antwerp and Brussels, and the 
destruction of bird-life throughout the Belgian Congo at 
present receives no check whatever. Holland is even more 
disgraceful, for she has been constituted by Fate the prin¬ 
cipal warden of the bird-of-paradise family, one of the most 
splendid gifts that Nature ever bestowed on man for his 
delectation. Dutch statesmen simply cannot conceive why 
an Englishman or anybody else should mind the exiirpa- 


P*rts ol Africa and South America, and a profound contempt for those of 
mn i^rsUiors or officials who prefer the interest* of five or si* firms of 
festher dealers or auctioneers in [Last London to the welfare of the Empire 
n a whole? 

The argument of these miserable raticinator- is that if we closed our 
maos in Eogluud to this traffic, h would only Boorish on the soil of France 
or Belgium. Thai is not tttte. But let ns fins v; our house m order, and 
then, or concurrently, plead with France, Belgium, Holland— with any 
country which stands out of a (-denying ordinance and refuses to art 
similarly, to put a stop to the import, export, or sale of birds sbns and 
pIuiTjei of specified categories. We don't want to interfere with the dealing 
in the skins and plumes of all domestic or game-preserve birds. 
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lion of the birds of paradise. The Queen of Holland 
declines to receive any deputation on the subject. 

Then there is Britain's ally, Japan—perhaps the country 
above all which has made us sentimental about birds. For 
it was the art of Japan, especially that of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which brought home to our middle 
classes the almost divine beauty of bird forms. But no 
sooner did Japan become Europeanized in her ideals than 
she sent out squadrons of murder-ships to ransack the islands 
of the Pacific, to destroy perhaps in one voyage 30,000 
specimens of terns at their nesting-places ; in fact, to make 
it impossible in many directions that the stores of guano 
should be renewed. And all this, not lor food, not for the 
grebe feathers or the eider-down necessary to shivering 
people, but for the insensate trimming of hats. Japan 
has succeeded in exterminating within the last few years 
several of her mammals and a large protiortion of her 
birds. 

Then there is China. But China has only been so 
recently awakened to an intelligent outlook on the world 
that I suppose it is unfair to address her in the same terms 
of bitter reproach as those I am applying to more civilised 
peoples. But in China, largely owing to the advent of the 
Pekin Railway through Siberia, the destruction of bird- 
life is going on at an appalling rale, several species of 
pheasant being menaced with extinction in order chat 
their bodies may be sold ior food throughout continental 
Europe. 

What are the remedies ? Some will tell you the institu¬ 
tion of bird reserves. Well, so far from scorning this re¬ 
source 1 wish its advocates all possible success. But the 
format ion or the guarding of reserves will take a consider¬ 
able time to effect, and this measure, even at its best, will 
not cover the held. It will be no satisfaction to the peasant- 
proprietor of India that there is a bird reserve a hundred, 
two hundred miles away from his fields, if his cattle and 
crops are being ruined by insect plagues because European 
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and native gunners are shooting down the insect-eating 
birds on or around his farm. 

No, Those of us who art; enlightened, and are in earnest, 
must, in addition, advocate the declaring contraband the 
skins and plumes of specified birds* and the fining of any 
man or woman found selling such skins or plumes. I know 
that this would not Stop the abuse all at once, but it would 
make the trade of the five or six firms in Whitechapel, 
Poplar, and elsewhere in East London, very difficult, 
After a brief notice or respite the storerooms of the London 
Customs-House and of the other Customs houses in the 
United Kingdom, should be visited by authorized experts* 
and c he skins of all birds on the protected list confiscated 
Wc might at any rate take measures to check importation 
into the port of London, It might be possible to institute 
similar measures at Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol It 
would soon be apparent if the wicked trade was sending 
skins to other ports of entry into the United Kingdom, 
where they could be pounced on likewise, and the consignees 
additionally punished 

Then the Indian laws of fauna preservation must be im¬ 
proved* and, above all, enforced, the severest punishment 
being dealt out to civil or military officials who abused their 
position and broke the law either by action or inaction. 
Having set our house in order, we might next proceed to 
negotiate with the other civilized nations for the institution 
of common legislation to effect the same purpose. 

If France would come into line, Belgium and Holland 
likewise, together with the United States and all other 
colonising countries, we should soon get the worst of the 
business over. We arc almost secure in advance of the 
co-operation of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Scandinavia, 
and the United States; and 1 am sure a little reasoning at 
Pekin would bring China into agreement, and 1 ant far from 
despairing of Japan. 1 cannot believe that so intensely 
artistic a people could all at once have lost their love of 
beauty and their reverential appreciation of Nature. 
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Flat we require to be armed at all points in this crusade. 
\\ e warn no sentimentalism, no unfounded statements. 
Concurrently with other measures and negotiations—for 
the matter cannot be allowed to drift, it is too vitally im¬ 
portant to the human race—we want the most accurate 
information possible regarding the fauna and flora of the 
whole British Empire (for example). A little while ago in 
a somewhat covert manner, a Commission: was appointed, 
or said 10 have been appointed, “to enquire into the re¬ 
sources of the British Empire,' When I heard that this 
was being contemplated, I pleaded most strongly in the 
pages of the Quarterly Revittv and other organs of public 
opinion, that the terms of reference should include an inquiry 
into the present condition of the fauna and flora of all parts 
ol the British Empire, to show what prominent, or remark¬ 
able. or hurtful species of beast, bird, reptile, and fish, 
existed in this or that colony or dependency : to enumerate 
all the more striking and useful (or harmful) trees and plants: 
and at the same time to draw up a catalogue of the prin¬ 
cipal insect and other invertebrate pests. Acting on such 
a report, the Imperial Government, either by direct action, 
or by advice or pleading, could have determined what was 
worth preserving and what was either negligible or actually 
harmful, and thus to he destroyed by active or passive 
means. But the suggestion was not adopted, and no such 
provision is to be found amongst the terms of reference of 
'his somewhat obscure Commission. 

lastly, there is the effect of social influence. Much has 
been done of late to check the abuse of alcohol and over¬ 
eating by the influence of the highly-placed in the social 
world, who have pronounced such things as vulgar, pro¬ 
vincial. suburban, or antique. If all the great ladies made 
it known that they would cut women of any class wearing 
real or imitation aigrettes or hirds-of-paradise plumes— 
whether they met them at home or abroad—this would deal 
a serious blow at the had side of the feather trade And if 
great gentlemen would bestow their approval far more on 
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ihc use of the camera than on the employment of the sport¬ 
ing rifle and shot-gun, above all, if they would direct the 
ardour of our full-blooded manhood into preparedness for 
war, not against birds and beasts, but against the enemies 
of the Empire, they, too, might materially assist in the pre¬ 
servation of birds and beasts, 

■> -•*- ‘ t '- ■ 
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IK the preceding number of the .1 sialic Quarterly lieview* 
1 was allowed to say a few words on translations from Indian 
literature, and the late Tarak Nath Ganguli's little romance 
of S varna-Iat 5 in particular I tried to show that by reading 
vernacular books, in the original or in translations, we may 
get nearer to the Indian heart anti imagination than by 
reading books of travel by preoccupied or prepossessed 
foreigners, or novels which are often merely reflections of 
the characteristic Anglo-Indian sense of the disabilities and 
compensations of exile. Perhaps 1 can adduce a stronger 
proof of my case by describing another specimen of popular 
literature—Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s charming version in 
modem Bengali of the ancient legend of the self-immola¬ 
tion of Sati, the accepted Hindu type of wifely duty and 
devotion. It happens that Mr. Sen is now translating his 
tale into English. The occasion seems apt to explain why 
a modem rendering of an old-world Hindu story may be 
of the most fascinating interest to Western students of 
Indian life. 

To European minds the distinction between things secular 
and things sacred seems obvious enough. For us. reverence 
regards the Divine nature as something wholly above human 
frailty and fallibility. The attribution of human motives to 
the Deity, and, stilt more, the discussion of the workings of 
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Providence in a. spirit of amusement and humour, present 
difficulties of taste and treatment only to be overcome by 
writers of unusual tact—or audacity. Bui our classical 
education reminds us that there is a stage of ethical and 
intellectual development when the pantheistic idea finds 
expression in the conception of a society of gods and 
goddesses, immortal indeed and idealized, lint resembling 
mortals in the fact that they are mere simulacra in face of 
the one fact—the single entity which pervades and con¬ 
stitutes all Being. The world of divine and supernatural 
forms is as much a matter for literary treatment of all kinds 
as human society, since it only differs from our own life in 
being on a higher and an idealized plane. It affords matter 
for pathos and humour, for smiles and tears, every bit as 
much as its human counterpart in the visible and tangible 
world. It is as existent, and yet as much a result of the 
i/tuya■ -the illusion from which we snatch our emotions of 
joy and sorrow, of laughter and tears. No doubt the 
ancient legends of Greece and Rome still pervade our 
Christian imaginations, and colour our poetical and religious 
phraseology. IF so, we are no longer conscious of the fact. 
But. through all the social and political changes wrought in 
India by contact with Western minds, the polytheistic aspect 
of pantheism survives as a living religious and intellectual 
influence, even in those minds which have received the 
completes! tincture of Western culture. For a European, 
however benevolent, it is a delicate and invidious task to 
analyse such survivals at a time of transition, when, it may 
be, uur Indian fellow subjects are themselves perplexed, 
and do not perhaps discern whither they are drifting between 
conflicting currents of scientific observation and traditional 
belief. We should the more readily welcome the frankness 
of an Indian scholar of wide repute, who strives to tell us ¥ 
candidly and unshrinkingly, what hold the old mythology 
still has on the imagination and conscience of his con¬ 
temporaries. We have all been reading, with sympathy 
and admiration, the poet Ravindranach Tagore's delightful 
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GitanjaU, his rendering into exquisite English prose of the 
wistful and pathetic speculations of an Indian man of genius. 
Mr. Sen's versions in modern Bengali of such ancient legends 
as his ‘VFuHora*" ■'Eehula," "Sati,'' "Jad-bharat," etc.,come 
aptly to tell us on what basis of immemorial tradition and 
fancy the poet's imagination is founded. It is a happy 
accident that out of the many old tales which Mr. Sen has 
told in Bengali prose, he should have chosen the legend: of 
Sati as his first attempt to explain to English readers how 
Hindu minds are still loyal to inherited traditions. The 
name of Sati is familiar to us all, if only by reason of its 
lugubrious connection with the rite of self-immolation, still 
sometimes practised by Hindu widows in defiance of the law 
passed by Lord William Bentiuck In i 5 29. Fo Western 
consciences the suicide of widows ss a shocking barbarily. 
We find it difficult to imagine a state of mind which regards 
die performance of Sal! with the same proud approval with 
which a patriotic Englishman thinks of the death in battle 
of a Nelson or a Wolfe, or the quiet resolution with which 
the captain of a sinking liner goes down with his ship. 
European races value physical existence, but admit that 
there are occasions when life must be risked or freely 
surrendered. The ancient legend of " Sad.' as retold by 
Mr. Sen, may explain why, after more than a century of 
Western rule, a Bengali widow can still feel it a duty and 
a privilege to abandon an existence which, according to the 
ideas of her race, has no longer any value for her or for the 
community to which she belongs. 

Let me not be understood to imply that Mr. Sen advocates 
the continuance of die rite of Sati, His purpose is rather 
to explain how it is that, in the minds of a race not more 
callous or cruel than our own, voluntary submission to 
a painful end is regarded as an act of virtue in the widows 
of Bengal. It is well, surely, that we should know from 
what traditional sources flow beliefs which influence the 
conduct of the men and women with whom British adminis¬ 
tration in India has to deal. We may note, in passing, that 
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the story oT the immolation of Sati does not deal with 
widowhood at all. It is the tale of a tragic dilemma, an 
impossible choice between conflicting duties, the only exit 
from which, according to Indian tradition, lay in the final 
solution of death. The legend, as Mr, Sen relates it. is 
one of great ethnical and anthropological interest. Perhaps 
1 may be allowed to attempt a brief summary of it here. 

There was once a great sacrificial gathering of gods and 
heroes at the abode of the prajfipaii, or demigod, Bhrgu, 
and in the midst of the brilliant assemblage, Daksa, son of 
Brahma and father of Sati, made his appearance. In 
Mr, Sen's rendering, Daksa is represented as the typical 
haughty and worldly Brahman, too assured of inherited 
social consideration to ask himself whether it was earned 
by his personal qualities. All the assembled guests—with 
three exceptions—rose to their feet as Dak-a entered. 
The exceptions were Daksa s lather, Brahma, his fathers 
friend Visnu, and, lastly, his own son-in-law, Sati’s husband, 
the half-nude hermit god, -Siva, a startling contrast in dress 
and mien t<> the splendid multitude of gods and mortals 
around him. That Siva was absorbed in samadhi, in pro¬ 
found meditation on the vanity of things of sense as com¬ 
pared with the immanent Essence, mattered nothing to his 
ambitious and arrogant father-in-taw\ To the consterna¬ 
tion of the company. Duk>a proceeded to vent his mortifi¬ 
cation at the fancied slight in words which were none the 
less offensive because they were true. Who was this Siva, 
he cried, to whom he had rashly confided the fortunes 
of his favourite daughter? A barbarian and an outcast 
from the rugged Himalayas, a contemner of ancient social 
conventions, a haunter of obscene abodes, of places for the 
burning of the dead, a deity of unknown origin, a rough, 
pale-faced highlander, a being unfitted lor civilized society ’ 
Siva replied to these objurgations by a single mild and 
pitying glance, and returned to his meditations, thereby, 
naturally enough, adding to the anger of Daksa, who 
resolved henceforth to exclude ^iva from the sacrificial rites 
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by which the gods are honoured, and the three worlds 
preserved. After various attempts to persuade others to 
organize entertainments from which his son-in-law should 
be omitted, Diiksa was driven to issue invitations for the 
famous ceremony with which the memory of Sati is tra¬ 
ditionally associated in the minds of pious Hindus. All 
the potentates of earth and heaven were hidden, save only 
tilt husband and wife who dwell, remote from transient 
cares and vanities, on the forest-clad slopes of the jieak of 
Kailiisa. Sati, sitting in her woodland garden, saw the 
midnight sky illuminated with the flashing equipages of 
gods and goddesses, among them her numerous deified 
sisters, who were hastening to the world-famed sacrifice. 
In spite of her unwavering devotion to her ascetic lord. 
In favour of whom she had abandoned the pretty dresses 
and ornaments dear to her feminine heart, pangs of home¬ 
sickness filled Satis gentle breast, and she longed to be 
with her parents on this occasion of domestic parade anti 
hospitality. With reluctance, Siva consented to her going, 
an uninvited guest, to her paternal home. Mr, Sen 
describes with delightful humour the reception which the 
bark-dad little Yogini received from her fashionable sisters, 
and admits us to a glimpse of what might easily happen 
behind any Bengali fianta if such a rustic figure were to 
appear in a throng of gay and worldly little Bengali women 
to-day. Sati was depressed and frightened already, but 
worse was to follow. Her mother, Prasuti, welcomed her, 
indeed, with the tender fondness characteristic of Bengali 
mothers. But in her fathers heart, for all his affection 
for his best-loved daughter, lurked hot embers of wounded 
pride. At sight of Sati. attended by her husband’s hated 
servant Nandi, a rude mountaineer like Siva himself. 
Dalqas smouldering wrath burst into flame again. He 
cursed his son-in-law as an uncivilized alien, and called 
upon his devoted daughter to choose l»etween husband and 
father. Siva was far away in distant Kailnsa* and all that 
the frightened victim of paternal anger and jealousy could 
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remember was that, in her natural wish to hasten to her 
mother and sisters, she had omitted to perform her wonted 
daily obeisance to her lord. The thought of this ominous 
laps*: from duty filled her with new apprehensions. She 
was standing near the sacred sacrificial fire, which ill pity 
touched her with its pure flame. She was not consumed, 
for it was destined that Siva should again behold and clasp 
her inanimate but incorruptible form, But she exhaled her 
spirit into the all-pervading Essence, and, in our human 
phrase, died. Nandi hastened to his master, roaring un¬ 
couth grief and despair, and £iva, filled with the divine 
wrath, which is manifested in the cataclysms and catas¬ 
trophes for which Western philosophy has no final ex¬ 
planation, dispersed the glittering assemblage, and took 
summary vengeance on those rash beings who had insulted 
a godhead, not inherited, but acquired by supernatural 
austerities. He seized the prostrate form of his beloved 
Satr, and, during unknown periods of time, carried it about 
the world in unrestrained rage, sorrow, and remorse, thus 
sharing for a while llie emotions of bereaved mortals. But 
the three worlds suffered white Mabadeva was thus giving 
reins to his grief, and Visnu came to the rescue of the 
society of gods and men. With his magic discus he cut 
the lovely and imperishable form of Sari into fifty-one 
portions, which fell at the fifty-one fiif/rttslMttas. some of 
which are to this day thronged places of pilgrimage To 
those of us who have lived in Eastern India, the best- 
known of these are the shrines of Kalighar in Calcutta, and 
of Kamak^ii in Assam. Relieved of his beloved burden, 
Siva relapsed into inspired meditation, till in another age, 
he found a fresh companion in the SaJbti. known variously 
as Kali, U mu, Durg 3 , etc., who is the object of one of the 
most Interesting cults in modem Hinduism—an emanation 
of his own heroically ascetic temperament, and strangely 
different from the devoted and submissive Sail, gained by 
an early mesalliance with the polished community of the 
primitive Vedic gods. 
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Mr. Ravindraniuh Tagore, in his rendering into English 
prose of his remarkable poems, refrains from direct refer¬ 
ences to the ancient legends with which every Hindu's 
imagination is fed from earliest childhood. He appeals 
the more easily to sentiments which are common to all 
humanity, Mr, Sen has, perhaps, attempted a more diffi¬ 
cult task in asking Europeans to comprehend, if they can, 
what ethical ideas underlie the legends of Old. Bengal. He 
has courageously chosen, at a time when Western women 
are proclaiming their independence of masculine control, to 
tell of Sati’s inability to find any other issue from conflict¬ 
ing duties to father and husband than self-immolation. 
Lest his readers should think that Mr. Sens choice was 
due to early associations, or was made in view of the 
romantic incidents of the story, he is careful to tell us that 
his versions of the traditional legends of Hinduism in 
Bengal are intended to show that social progress in the 
East can only be brought to good results if reform is based 
upon indigenous conventions, and is a true development of 
native ideals. It is easy to imagine with what delicate 
humour a Jules Lemaltre would narrate such a tale as that 
of Sati, eti marge tiu Bhagavata-purana- In Mr. Sen’s 
version of the legend there is no lack of spontaneous 
humour, but there is more. There is a tender reverence 
for Hindu womanhood, which, to European minds, may 
seem inconsistent with feminine seclusion and sail. Such 
antinomies abound in all social systems, in all religions, 
and must not be ignored. Christian races reconcile their 
beliefs with the continuance of international war, and the 
mildest of Hindus is haunted by the need of bloody sacri¬ 
fices, with all that they imply. It is well, surely, that these 
surviving inconsistencies of belief and practice should be 
stated frankly by those who are in the best position to 
appreciate their real significance, and the power they exert 
over men’s consciences. 

Perhaps it is only fair to say that the Siva and Sati 
legend has also a philosophical explanation, which may 
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be crudely summarized as ioIIows : U puzzled early Anglo- 
Indians to find that, of the supreme Trinity of the Hindu 
theogony. Brahma had no followers among existing Hindus, 
white those who took either Visnu or Siva to be their ixfa- 
devala, did not at all deny the divinity and power of the 
other. The devotional neglect of Brahma is easily ex¬ 
plicable, since he, the Creator, rests from his labours in 
an eternal Sabbath, Visnu, the Preserver, is dear to the 
hearts of conservative and optimistic believers, since the 
vain simulacrum of existence continues to occupy and amuse 
our senses. It is -Siva, we suppose, who is the chosen deity 
of those puzzled souls who would fain find an explanation 
o! the fact of sin and sorrow in a universe intuitively 
recognized as the handiwork of divine benevolence. The 
explanation, seemingly, h that good and evil, pain and 
pleasure, sorrow and joy, light and darkness, are in some 
obscure fashion the complements of one another, are 
inecessary to one another's existence. They are dis¬ 
pensed by Siva or his feminine Energy, and correspond 
respectively to his periods of divine samadki and inter¬ 
mediate relapses into contact with the fleeting shows of 
worldly life. 

In the year 1897, a terrible cyclone and storm-wave 
devastated the sea-coast of Chittagong, and in a few 
moments drowned some 14,000 human beings. The sur¬ 
vivors behaved with true Hindu fortitude and patience. 
Among the officials of the district at that time was the late 
Navin Chandra Sen, one of the most distinguished of 
Bengali poets. During the anxious and busy weeks that 
followed the cyclone, when ever; nerve luid to be strained 
to bring help to a population suddenly deprived of all its 
material resources, the poet laboured with hts more prosaic 
colleagues to help his afflicted fellow-countrymen. But 
when the time of stress was over, he sat down to compose 
a little novel called lihanutuaii, in mingled verse and prose, 
to relieve the accumulated pressure of thought and emotion 
due to the crushing calamity which had fallen on his native 
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district We all remember how Addison made poetical 
use of such a catastrophe ; 

"So when an angd, by disiaecommaod, 

With tiling tempests shakes b guilty land, 

(Such ns of late o'er p-ife Btiiannia passed). 

Calm and serene he drives tbp furious blast; 

And, pleaded the Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind and.directs the storm.” 

The English poet compares the ordered tumult of the 
battle-field to a hurricane directed by a Destroying Angel 
The Bengali poet speaks of the Chittagong littoral, ravaged 
by the pitiless cyclone, as Pmkrtir Knruk^etra, the Battle¬ 
field of Nature. He indites an ode in which he pictures 
Kiili abandoning herself to an orgy of destruction, happy 
in the consciousness that all this ruin must result in re¬ 
creation : out of the eater shall come forth meat; out of 
sorrow renewed joy. He addresses the goddess as Rana- 
ranfini . Rejoicing in Battle, and seems to find a fierce joy 
ant! solace in the thought that destruction, loss, and misery 
are as necessary as death itself. His imagination warms 
at the vision of the excitement of Kali, manifested in the 
mad onset and furious speed of wind and wave. These 
things, too, he seems to feel, are natural, are divine, are as 
beautiful and worshipful m their way as the sunny calm of 
which they are the prelude- The goddess's exhilaration 
is rendered by the Hindu poet into thrilling and throbbing 
verses, curiously different from the placid beat of Addison's 
Augustan heroics. If we could analyze the emotion in the 
English and Bengali 5 >oets ! account of scenes of cataclysmal 
destruction, we might perhaps come near understanding the 
differences between the European and the Oriental iemj*era- 
ment But can any critical ingenuity capture the faint shades 
of feeling which separate these two ways of regarding our 
common inability to explain, except in terms of human 
experience, the forces whose playthings we are? In us 
survives, perhaps, a hereditary lust of battle. In the 
Hindu there lives the transmitted sense of the helplessness 
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of man in the face of overwhelming calamity, plague, famine, 
cyclone, earthquake, all more frequent and disastrous in the 
tropics than under our equably sky. It is easy to picture 
the seeming excitement of God-driven forces under an 
Indian sky, and perhaps the Indian temperament is more 
excitable in consequence. It finds expression for passions 
easily stirred in languages rich in words of emotional con¬ 
notation, borrowed freely from the parent Sanskrit. There 
are verses of Kavin Chundra Sen which are intelligible to 
a Sanskrit scholar without the aid of a Bengali dictionary', 
such as : 

“ i'j'itrti uiuigi I MSi.t vivaLanS. 

1,aUle anal a, Mg&r-vmrarii, 

Ciri till up. In nay a Hi, 

O Mfl ■ tihvainsjtOj< umtvyfipinl)" etr. 

Such lyrical rapture and emotion have, of course, their 
counterpart in Western verse, and I confess that my quota¬ 
tion from Addison was a little malicious. Let me admit 
that it was intended to show that the courtly urbanity of 
our Augusta ns is. 1 think, wholly absent from Bengali 
poetry, compact of an emotion whose defect is that it is 
sometimes somewhat facile. It does not. on the other 
hand, descend into the comfortable commonplace to which 
Western poets have sometimes misapplied the resources of 
poetic diction. 

Mr. Sen's Satt may serve to show us that the Bengalis 
are as resolutely and romantically credulous as the 
Athenians to whom St. Paul preached. They have in* 
herited a language as copious and expressive as Greek 
itself. They have intellects as ingenious and imaginations 
as vivid as those of the Greeks. Their ancient legends a re- 
very dear to them, and sway their emotions just as power¬ 
fully as in the days when the European schoolmaster had 
not yet introduced Science Primers and other matter-of- 
fact instruction into Bengali schools. 

Surely he is hard to please who cannot see in Mr. Sen's 
Sati a typical Bengali housewife, an attractive specimen 
of feminine humanity, kind, serviceable, unselfish. She is 
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possessed, perhaps, by an exaggerated reverence for her 
ascetic mate * but she is charming in her eager response to 
his milder moods, and always happy in her conscious ability 
to give pleasure to Her lord. Her tragic fate is a harsh 
ending to a gentle and blameless existence, but that is only 
one more reminder that— 

*' Ail that is Gut must fade, 

The fairest still the soonest.” 

Whether Sati's story explains the problem of unmerited 
suffering it is for the philosophers to say. Bui does any 
European literature contain a more touching type of 
womanly devotion ? We at least must not question Mr 
Sen's claim that Sati is but an exemplar of many such— 
merely a typical Bengali wife. Observe, too, that she is 
still a model accepted by Hindu women themselves for 
imitation. Bengali literature abounds in stories which 
show that the fair inhabitants of the zenana often exercise 
capable and masterful rule over their households, including 
their lords and masters. But theirs is seemingly a gentle 
sway, willingly accepted, and exercised within traditional 
limits of outward deference and submission. No doubt 
Indian ladies influence politics through their male relatives, 
and chiefly in the direction of conservatism and inherited 
custom. That, at least, is what we would expect of true 
daughters of luckless Sati, whose name is accepted alt over 
India as the appropriate title for the loving wife, to whom 
duty is dearer than her own happiness. The Indian Sati 
is the absolute counterpart of Miltons imagined Eve. who 
could address her husband in words that have a singularly 
Oriental ring : 

11 My author and disposer, what thou bidden 
Unarmed 1 obey, so God ordains: 

God is ihjr law, thou mine . to know no more 
l) woman's happiest knowledge and her praise- '* 

The whole passage that follows might almost be a verse 
translation of some of the sayings of Sati in her forest 
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retreat, \ixan tl modern Bengali ladies have eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of Western knowledge, the old ideals 
survive, and dominate their quick intelligences and vivid 
imaginations. Perhaps in another number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly I may be allowed to give an account of a 
romance of contemporary life, in which we may see how 
ihr old traditions linger in minds that have acquired some 
notion of Western freedom of thought and conduct, but 
Jo not on that account reject the hereditary conventions, 
literary and social, which belong to their ancient race and 
civilization. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

IT i haie juccccdctl in interesting Jenifers of the Atiufie Quarttriy 
in my friend Mr- Sen’s ration of the ancient legend of Sail, they may like 
to know what manner of man the historian of Bengali literature is. The 
foil a wi nil is a brief account ot his life, chief!} taken from materials which 
he himself wrus good enough to supply, to compensate, as far as possible, 
for the fact that my acquaintance with him was made after 1 had left 
and by means of a correspondence which has been to me a source 
of much pleasure and profit. 

Uinesh Chandra Sen was born on the i ;th of K.irtik in die £ak* year 
ijRS {Norumber, 1S67), in the little village of liagjmi, in the district of 
I Jacra, in the house of his maternal grandfather. Minuhi Gokul Krishna 
Son, who was then Government pleader in the court of the District judge. 
In that capacity, the Mumhi (it is interesting to iee that Muhammadan 
(!t Its ot honour still survived) acquired <considerable authority and riches, 
41 wi a verse still runs the countryside sn which he, with thicc others, it 
(iwcntiCd ns one of the local hcm«, particular mention being made of hit 
luxuriant moustache t 

Hie Sens l>e'Qiig to the physician, or Vaidyn, caste of Bengal, and hold 
thenttolves id be descendants of one Mktidhara. who came to bcngal 
Horn Katwuj at the invitation of the Hindu King Adisma in a.d. 710. 
Mr. Sen'* ancestor Dhm. from whom he is eighteenth in descent, was a 
renowned (Kiel in lii.-- day. and enjoyed the n endship of l.iksrr-an Sen, 
the Iasi Hindu ruler of Bengal. Dhin's Sanskrit poem entitled *' Parana- 
diita" (.the Btrere-Mcssenget) is dill adiuircd. and he had the signal 
honour of being mentioned by his famous contemporary Jayadcva in the 
Glia tiovinrla (Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of which U probably known 
to meet renders of this Jforiiw) is " Print? of Poets." 

Mr. Sent father. Is war I'bandra hen, was a convert to the then new 
sect of the Krahma Samaj, though he never wholly revered his connection 
with orthodox Hinduism or abandoned Hindu customs He no doubt 
held that the Samaj was essentially Hindu, though at tin! period it was 
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Horded with distrust Liv oLddashioned people. He wai a schoolmaster 
by profession, and hud a scholarly know [tike of English, Sanskrit, md 
Pemm as well as of ht% native Bengali. He was even a frequent eon* 
irihmfoT to the Anglo-Indian -Eng fir hum tt, thtn the leading daily newspaper 
in Calcutta* 

Mr. SeitV mother, Rupalahi I>eim was, on the Other hand, a sturdy 
supporter of Hindu orthodoxy, and, in fpite of the Traditional submissive-, 
ness of Bengali wives, made many gentle and half-humorous attempts io 
convince her husband of the error of hits ways. She was naturally jealous 
of the fathers influence over her only son, And succeeded, with motherly 
devotion jud patience, in cdomninlcaiin^ her own rehdous ideas to her 
boy, She bud Lome no less than eleven girls, when, as the result of 
prolonged prayers, fasting*. and other austerities {so she piotjily believed), 
she gave birth to twins, one of whom was die future historian of Bengali 
letters. 

Mn Sens maternal grandfather was a typical Bengali country gentleman, 
lavish in expenditure on the musical plays railed Yatraj, and other snnh 
amusements. which, being performed before the family temple, are held to 
give pleasure to gods as well aft to mortals. All such dissipations were 
uncongenial to Mr. Seitfs lather* who thought tFiem at once frivolous and 
irreligious. He was something of an authority on ihc doctrines of the 
Samai, and wroif books oa the subjcs.i He also < omposed hymns and 
spiritual songs, one of which la, roughly translated* lo the following dfeet j 
** My soul- M you 'toilId enjoy the sight of beautiful dancing, what need is 
there to frequent Handily-dressed dancing girls ? What is mure entrancing 
than the dance of the pcucock? Whn fcri&ftrf'i dress can compare with 
his splendid mire? And if you love the brilliant midnight illu mi nation of 
royal palaces, wbai can compare with the glorious firmament where the 
moon holds court among hi» minister star:? - 1 In cotirtly entertainments a 
petty question of precedence may cause jealousy and heart-burning* bm 
hero is an entertainment open to us aib king and cowherd alike.” 

Mr. Sen's lifelong love of old Bengali povLry originated in I be teaching 
of his with»wed elder sister. I Hgvasini 3 uvi. who was a storehouse of 
indigenous rioty and legend. When her Hide brother was only ihrev tears 
oM f she Jmd taught him IQ recite long pattaggg from tLibiJW* Bengali 
version of the Rimcjpna. At seven the hoy already knew great pan of 
both Rjuiunma and Mihafrhmta by heart* having picked them up from 
hissiMeris evening recital roc t to an eager audience of women and children. 
Digrosim Hevi had maimed into 1 Yaisnava family, and had thus learned 
a great number of [be Y&nuvite hymns* charged with deep religious emotion, 
which form an important part of medieval Bengali literature. One of these 
a special favourite with ihe bo} ,. and miy be thus roughly rendered : 

"It was an August night, when the soft rain was falling, failin g fstsL 
I lay on my couch asleep, my gamaeot* at! dro imposed in carele^ dumber. 
In I he hills hard by echoed the |>eacQch*i cry. ami the gay not* 01 the 
iSl ilf The frog> in she lank croaked their joy at the welcome shower*, the 
beetles drone mingled with the quaint chirrup of the JaAuh And all these 
XKW SERIES, VOL. t T 
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bi|ipy and familiar sounds but gave te st and sweetness 10 my sleep, And 
so it was that I dreamt that the Lend himself came to Die* His image 
was izlncar iti nay dreaming eyes, ni\ heart bummed over with Eovt: Jnd 
gratitude. my cam were filled with the Sound of hia dear woicc " 

Its Utrr yean the s>oy a s instructor, puma Cbamlta Sen, taught him the 
mystical and e biological itUmpreiatfon of verity which M that time merely 
touched his hereditary love of bcauiiFid and haunting lourid, Hot an 
innuttr taste for vernacular poetry vris already roused p and ftiung Djttcsb 
read Vidyapati Thakur, Ohandidiis /part of whose works were translated 
by the hit Professor Cowell f„ and other poets* He also retained a great 
a ffect ru n tor ihe Visnuvitc hymns. His native village of Suapur, I Eke must 
Bengali vilEsges to ihis da^ contained many amateur choirs, who would 
walk the streets of an evening chanting the religious songs known as 
Brt&?r kafMkiitfi t and In these the boy look much delight, 

-md acquired etth- memories, whuzh in kte: years helped lo convince him 
that lk£ indigenous poetry (scorned by buokiah and j^edantic scholars) was 
a bccmlifu! and spmuanepu* cypress ton uf lusite rdlgious feeling. 

In t SS6, when Ben w.15 reading fur his H. \ r degree at the Itectt college, 
his father died 41 while he was in his accustomed attitude of flayer,* and 
the good wife, who had to often scolded Mm Fur Ins unorthodox? and 
independence, mrvlred him by only two months- It was a year of ijiit- 
fortuue*. Two of Sen s sisters, seemingly healthy and happy gitls of 
fourteen and sixteen, died suddenly, one of heat apoplexy, and the other 
of tetanus. Dtnesh himself had a stroke of ^Dsljih, and feared ihfti this 
singularly early visitation had wrecked his prospects of a successful career. 
Slowly, however health returned, and the young scholar recovered sulfi- 
oenLly to become a schoolma^m at the itfbdi visional headquirtefs of 
Habij-mj in S'yibcL El wsd hi this lime that he became a LUigem imd 
delighted =:udent of English poetry. He knew by heart oumy faveunre 
parage* from the ptayi uf Shakespeare and Milton's M Paradise Lust** 
He read at retit ivcl f the works of the Elizabethan dramaihu, and had i 
special liking for the Lake poets, like mast men of hh generation rn 
England anil India, lie wm% a fervent admirer of Tennyson's verse, and he 
tells me that on the day, in 1^91* on which the news of ihc poet's death 
reached Hobiganj* he fasted a* if for a brother qr other near reLinve. Hfc 
nddsi with a kindly chuckle* ihat his good wife wn* sq convinced that her 
husband could nor lie mourning for an unknown and unseen (u reighen hut 
was really vested with her, that she failed also ! 

In 1SS0 Mr Sen graduated^ and was appointed to be keadiwrUi of 
ibe Victoria ScTirml ui CormlEah, in the Tip pa rah rhtirju, a ‘ ■ whirh he 
retained till ilit. December of iSofj- His duties left him teimre for whvt 
had by this ti me became the business td bis ufe—the rcalous coll action and 
collation of the muttncripii uf the fiLr^nrn anil neglected medieval p-oeu 
of Heutzal With the inikfaligabk rral of a true /tfufir, he labonqu^h built 
up the ratcnaU U r hh nowda^^kaJ u Vanga, l\h^ o Sahityi," an accouni 
in Bengali oJ the oHg im and growth of th- Bengali language and hiemture t 
which wa* puldishcd in ti9& r at the chsrqi> i of ihe Mahamjah of Tipjrt r-h. 
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There can be nrj doubt, on his own admission, that he induced 10 excess 
in the congeal labour this work gave him. Often he gave himself only 3 
couple of hour* of sleep out of the twenty-four. It is hardly surprising 
that the result was an attack of extreme nervous prostration- In spile of 
Hj health, huwcxd, he managed to composse the series of Bengali books, of 
one of which i have tried to give an account. Lord Cumo's Government 
feoogni?.rd Mr + Sen's services to Bengali literature and scbulinthip by con¬ 
ferring upon him 4 small pension, which was a godsend to the exhausted 
and im|H>veriflhed scholar, lint bl ighter days aware in store, Hfit w-prict 
brought him the regard and fmmdahip of many influential persons, Euro¬ 
pean and Indian. Some nf his Bengali hooks were prescribed as text¬ 
books far schaobij and so obtained a coinparativciy lucrative sale Antony 
[he kindest and most valued of his friends is the Honourable Sh Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Vice Chancellor of the Calcium University, who in ipoS 
secured for him the appointment of Reader in Bengali literature- This 
resulted jo the scries of lectures out oi which w.i>* complied the “History 
of Bengali Language and Latetaiuic-'" in 1909 Mr. Sen was elected 3 
Fellow nf hia University* and was asiio made an Associate Member of the 
Asiatic Sodety of Bengal* lit: now employed in preparing for the Pfv£S 
a volume of “Typical Sekcikms from Old Bengali Literature*" which will 
be a much-valued boon to both European and Indian students of the 
language. 

The statement hm more than once beets publicly made that Mr, Sen 
began bis invwcigauons at the suggestion of the admirable society for I he 
study of tfie antiquities and language of Bengal, known as the Yang ha 
Silhttya FarisaL The exact contrary is the case. It was Mr. Servs 
enthusiasm which drew the attention of the Pari sat to the forgotten 
treasures of Bengali poetry hidden all over the country in humble horne- 
ami the country-scats of the Bengali gentry. Even, however, if the 
Pamm had suggested* and nut merely encouraged, hi* labours, that would 
no! have diminished the itbuiVeiriem of ± humbLaml indefatigable stndeot, 
wb cj, though himself a writer of Lmquentioned distinction, hm given the 
best part nr hrs life to reviving the forgotten glories- of his native literal tire. 
Much of the poetvjr thus recovered Mill not seem m Europeans to b&vtr 
much value unless they are turn malty cons™m lorn students of the Bengali 
language* It ft SO purely Hindu in iteairntm and Iesuper, in allusivcm^* 
nod conzwtaMMi, that few can hope to do lor the majority ol medieval 
Ben Luis pods wlial Pro hat t Of Cowell has done for Chaadkbtt, whom hr 
adlciJ Lht; ■ Bengali Crabbc." Not runny nf iheni, perhaps attain to the 
literary merit v( Cbandida*, of Vtdyapari* of the dghicenlh-century Bharat 
Oram Ira Ray. Bui foe ptous and patriotic Bengalis the resusdtsicd 
mi'dsrv 4 poetry ui Bengal will be a source at gmee of pleasure and 
liuiruci loft. 

I; t * 01 the Inch in literature* owe a greeter debs to Euro L can influence* 
than does risjt of Bengal. The epics ol Madhu Sad ban Datta, the novel* 
Of Bankini Gbandra s ii^titrjec* aie frankly hosed on English models, But 
m 3 rime when all literary London has been admiring the poems of 
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RiTOiAwwith Tagore, when artistic London has heed as (onished by the 
ddicate charm of ihc drawing* of hu rehrivt, Avonindraamth it is 

e&Ay for even kintravelled Englishmen to undersign d I hat Bengali art and 
lumtm* tan UlU find inspiration in indigenous sources* It was Mr. 
JJtneah Chandra Sen who rediscovered and restored forgotten and disused 
springs of Bengali poetry, md probably did a belter service for his race 
thiifi hy indulging in literary ambitions on his own amount* faff which the 
not inexinsidcrabte list of his pubis shed works of imagination might Irave 
given ample jutfifkation,—J, D A- 
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NESTOR!AN CHRISTIAN CHARMS AND 
THEIR ARCHAIC ELEMENTS AND 
AFFINITIES. 

By L. A. Waddell, ll.d. 

The cult of protective charms is commonly supposed to be 
restricted almost entirely to the lowest and most primitive 
savage forms of religious belief. In reality, however, it is 
found still surviving also within all the more advanced great 
world-religions at the present day. to a much greater extent 
than is generally suspected. An examination, therefore, 
of the charms in use by the more civilized peoples may 
throw some light upon the rise of the religion associated 
with them, and of its relation to other religions and to earlier 
stages of civilization. Thus, some of the Nestorian Christian 
charms now iti question exhibit, I find, features which 
suggest affinities and a common origin with the spells of early 
Brahmanism of the fourth or fifth century B.C, and of the 
Buddhism of India, 

In Buddhism, the important fact has hitherto been over¬ 
looked that charms are in universal use amongst all secii>>iis 
of tliat faith—*" Southern ~ (including Ceylon, Burma, and 
Siam) as well as tl Northern/' amongst the monks as well 
as bymen, ami that this cull plays an imj>ortam practical 
part in that religion, as has lately been shown by the present 
writer,* I have also in that article shown from almost 

• “The Dhlranl Cult in Buddhism : Us Origin, etc," in Osteti-tfistht 
Zfitiihriji (The Fax East)* »L Berlin, July, 191J. pp. 1 $5**95 > 
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unimpeachable evidence that charms were prebabty used by 
Buddha himself. 

In Christianity, the extensive currency of magical charms 
has been traced and described in considerable detail by 
{ tohschuu and Worrell in a recent volume of Dr. Hastings' 
great work* "The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics."* 
The practice appears to date from die earliest period, and 
10 have been due to the early converts being already 
inveterate users of amulets and spells, and still continuing 
after their adoption of the Christian faith to cling to their 
ancestral belief in the efficacy of spells as a protection 
against disease and misfortune, which were popularly sup¬ 
posed to be caused by evil spirits and sorcery,f For this 
purpose many of the pro-Christ inn charms wen* manifestly 
adapted to the new religion by replacing some oi the pagan 
elements with Christian formulas at id extracts from the 
New Testament. Such charms and " white magic" were 
used in Europe with the sanction of the Churches tilt long 
after the M iddle Ages, and many are still employed .it the 
present day amongst civilized European peoples ; whilst 
some protective magic still survives in the modern ritual 
and mysticism of Christian Churches. 

Some additional material for the study of the more 
primitive Christian charms is now' made available by Dr. 
Gollantz in two collections of Syriac manuscripts, the texts 
of which he has just published £ with a translation and 
some literary notes tracing the Biblical source of many of 
the sentences used in the spells. 

It is. however, rather the pre-Christian and archaic 
dements which are more likely to attract the most interest. 
And, as no analysis of these texts from the ethnological or 
ComjiaraUve standjiomt has yet been published, I have 
noted down here some of the results of my examination of 

♦ VqL 111, 1910, pp. 439-47*- 

» For fcnimfile* of Rebrew charms, s« article by (Vaster, Eneyefy, Rdig. 
and Ftku t, lii. 454. 

J /’i* 0/ fi/yUt&m, by H. Gotland. I^ndon, 191a. 
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the texts, in the hope that this may prove helpful as an 
indication of the contents and their import. 


The People using these " Nestoriak “ Charms axtj 
their Ethnic Position. 

The people using these Syriac Christian charms form a 
very ancient ethnological group of much historical interest. 
They occupy the district of Lake Urmia in Asia Minor, 
amongst the mountains of Kurdistan, which latter country 
stands between two of the earliest centres ot civilization—■ 
namely. Chaldees on the south, and Iran or Aria {ancient 
Persia), the* supposed motherland of the pro to-Aryans, on 
the north. They call themselves " Katdani'. that is, 
Chaldaansby others they have latterly been termed, 
alter the religion they now profess, 41 Nestorians. 

Racially, they are regarded as Semitic in stock. They 
are the descendants of the Nestorian Christians who 
flourished in Western Asia in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. from the fourth century .u>. onward till 
suppressed by the Moslem invasion. They still speak a 
dialect of the Syriac, which elsewhere is no longer a living 
language,’! and wrote it in a form of the Syriac called 
" Estranghclol* The chief manuscript of Dr, Gollancz's 
texts is written in this character, and dated iroro the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lake Urmia in the year 11 21 14 of the blessed 
Creeks/ which, according to Dr. Gollancz, corresponds to 
a.d. 1S02-3 of our style. The other manuscript is also in 
this character, and the third i in Cambridge University 
Library ) is written in “ inelegant Nestorian, possibly of the 
eighteenth century.” 

The Kurds, their fellow-countrymen, on dm other hand, 
now profess the Moslem religion, but are Iranian in speech, 
and supposed to be of proto-Iranian or proto-Aryan 

* Kerne, tf**. fiat and Fratnl, ig&o, p- 49^ 
t Hovelacque, Scunn 0/ jMHjputff, 
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stock.* This taller circumstance, it secim to me. may ex* 
plain the apparent affinities of some of these charms with 
those of Brahmanist India and Buddhism. It was from 
the Iranian priesthood of ancient Zoroastrism, the *' Magi." 
who derived their title from the Chaldaan priests, that the 
cult of magic derives its lining. These Xestorians may 
thus lie said to live in the ancient home of the magic art. 


Nestortau [nfix’knce thf Civilization 
ov Asia, 

That a profound influence was everted by the Christian 
Nestorians of Asia Minor upon the civilization of Asia, 
Western and Central, also of .Ancient China, has Jong been 
known; and the fact has been further confirmed by the 
recent discoveries in Central Asia and Western China by 
Sir A. Stein, Grunwedtd, von Lecixj, Muller. Cbavanues, 
and others. Muhammadanism itself is held by most author¬ 
ities to be an offshoot of Nestor tan lam. 

The Nestorian schism front the Imperial Roman Church 
dated from A.t>. 431, when Nestorius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, war* deposed by the CEcumenical Council 
at Ephesus tor maintaining the true humanity of Christ. 
It soon became powerful in Asia Minor, and developed 
a strong missionary spirit among the Mongol and Turkish 
tribes of Central Asia. J ts missionaries are believed to have 
reached China as earl)' as a,i>. 50$.t Their inscribed 
monument, erected in a.:>. 781 at Slogan Fu, the imperial 
capital of China, records the arrival of “ Olopen' r in 
Centra! China in a.D. 635, and mentions by name many 
monks working there.J In a.i», 84^, at the date of their 
temporary suppression by the edict of Wu Tsung, the 

Keane, ef.dLf p. i£o; Ikniker Ham */M/n t 19*0, p. jjj 

1 M. BroniuliaJL Chituit Empitt-, 19&7, [-■ 5; Vw if ranch :n Hamit' 

north'* tinU'rj ejjju It arid, Sa;, 

■ £ H< Parker, China and ttdigs&n, laj, whflt there is a detailed 
tcttntn; or the NeUwian and Manichean m rife merit in China. 
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Christian priests in China, presumably Nestoriant, [lumbered 
300* 

Amongst other landmarks left by the Ntstorlans upon 
Asiatic Culture are. it is believed by some authorities, the 
written characters of the Mongolian and Mancbu languages, 
which are derived from the Syriac script, through, it is 
alleged, the Nestorians.t 

Arabic culture, too, was indebted to the Ncstorian 
Christian literature for its knowledge of Greek science, as 
it is found that nearly all the Arabic translations would 
seem 10 have been made by Syriac writers Irom Syriac 
Christian versions,} 

At the present Jay the Nestorians of Kurdistan, in whose 
hands these charms are found, are almost illiterate, probably 
as a result of several centuries of Turkish oppression. 


The Cbakus, theik General Fom and Uses. 

These charms appear to constitute a recognized hotly of 
spells, as several copies have been found of different ages 
and from different localities, though, from the great 
variations presented by the four manuscripts edited by 
Dr. Gollancx. it is evident that there is no recognized 
order or number of the spells, whilst some versions are 
much more expanded than others. 

They appear to be intended for the use of an official 
priesthood. One of the manuscripts is inscribed as having 
been in the possession of " the deceased martyr George 
from Abajatu/' 

Technically, the majority of the charms are, projierly 
speaking. " amulets " or ** phylacteries," as they are intended 
to be written out and worn upon the body. 

Their efficacy depends obviously upon the ancient pre- 

* M. £nxn»ha)l. of. dt„ 6 . but Von liraudt puts tie number at j,oeo, 
ttv. til , 615. 

t Honetacquc, dt., too. 

I Kenan, Hut Gftimlt dt> frtng. SrmiMfmt, & J a; Sw***!**- 
op, dt„ 157. 
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sumption that ail evils, diseases, and misfortunes are caused 
by malignant spirits, who. by the invoking of the sacred 
names or other words of magical power, are expelled or laid 
under a ban. and compelled to do according to the desires 
of the uttercr or wearer. 

The uses for which they are expressly prescribed in their 
titles show that the charms were esteemed to be of practical 
service in most of the affairs of everyday life. 

From an analysts of those uses l would classify the spelts 
into the following categories: (t) Prophylactic, or protective; 
(2) Curative or exorcism ; (j) LtukHompclUng — e.g, y to 
compel the favour of a judge or other official; (.j) Counter* 
Magic —aggressive in character to counteract the evil eye 
and witchery of hostile sorcerers. 

Some of these uses will be evident from the titles of the 
following spells: 


Binding the Cramp Pennon of the II tart 
„ Fever. 

,, Chattering of the Teeth. 

„ Friu in the Head. 

* Serpents. 

„ Scorpions 

t , Month of a Mad Dog and Wolf 
Mouth uf the Sparrow anti Mouse. 

„ tear of a journey by Night. 

„ Evil Apparitions and Evil Dreams. 

., Household (Juarrcis. 

„ Going to I-iw. 

„ the E avum of the judge. 

m FOOA 

„ Ririun and Merchandise. 

„ the Vineyard and Cornfields. 

„ Milk not to Spoil 

„ Cow for the Milter. 

,, Fire from funding and Stacked Com, 
., Pest iftfice amongst Sheep and Cattle. 
„ Arrows and Weapons of War. 

„ Evil Eye and Counter-spelts. 


In form, these Syriac spells are relatively simple, and 
generally are without instructions for elaborate ceremonial 
and magical materials in their preparation, like those of the 
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developed animistic kind- They depend mainly upon the 
sacred name or words of power for ihcir conjuration . These 
words of power are a strange medley of Old and New Testa¬ 
ment extracts, w ith Chahhean and Babylonian mythology and 
Tradition ami classic Greek and Roman paganism, in these 
respects they resemble to some extent many ol the Jewish 
amulets* other than ‘Solomon's Key." 

At the head is usually placed an invocation of the sacred 
name, sometimes a cabalistic and unintelligible formula, but 
generally of the Christian Trinity, The extracts from the 
Old and New Testament texts are appropriately selected 
rm the basis of sympathetic magic, where the names of the 
things are idealized into being equivalent to the things j 
themselves. This arm^ to be based upon or cognate 
with Jewish practice. The recitation of the Psalms as an 
antidote ior illnesses was a custom of the ancient Jews, and 
continues even to the present day, and particular Psalms arc 
esteemed for particular diseases.t 1 n the Syriac charms the 
Virgin Mary and archangels, and many saints. Jewish and 
Christian, are invoked by name ; also King Solomon, as the 
incarnation of Wisdom, with the magical names believed to 
have beer engraved on his signet-ring, 

t he concluding word of the spell is generally - Amen.” 
The headings are all written in red ink, which is a colour 
widely credited with magical power. 

Pklf-CHRI^TIAN ELEMENTS. 

I ’re-Christian elements are noticeable in the majority of 
the charms- In addition to non-Biblical names trom classic 
paiyanism, there are several cabalistic words of power which 
are [jossjbly vestiges of archaic Aramaic, or primitive Chal- 
cfcean, the meaning ot which is now not apparent or It Al¬ 
though some of these may be cryptic words, ulnch have 
been mutilated by illiterate scribes 

Many of the charms seem to me to be manifestly pre- 
Christian charms adapted to Christian use by Introducing 
* (liner, jF»«riy. Afc&jf. *t*Jt Eikiti , iii. 454- ^ 454- 
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Christ or the Virgin Mary and saints in the- place of ur in 
addition So the pagan divinities and saints of the earlier 
versions. 

Thus, in the following spell for 11 Binding the Weapons 
of War,'" when the words which are not itailored by me 
are omitted, the charm still retains the form of a spell 
complete in itself and presumably the older version. 

,j For liXDtttd r*ir Machines tir Wa jt" * 

" /w tkc Mw vfth* Father, the and ihc Ifofy Chun 1 The Voice 
nf our Lor -1 which ruiteih the flamt cm \ht: fir* : f ihc Vote* of the Lard 
ag&imJi Gog and Magog, iht govetnois and chkfi of Mcshech and 
Togwmah { (he if tks Lira agmwtf the (raff cf ftiikfJ imirntf, 

crrV rtWri. ami agaimf iki tt&mn which Atv fling nnth the macArm 
l mrf U'ltA the £MH- Mat tkiU f i/tUt/i] ton/ h matrJ y ns.-r Laird* Mnr iiimi 

furth fmm ihttr [amArju^Tj mint Iht apaimt tk* ?.nt wkv k4.rn.wttk iktt* Ct'rift, 
kui id t&un iV ah ike dntd in f/n mi.it I 1 ,tf tA* (raze. Amt* f' 

*' O thou Capi L rTLj!iui r which art milled uniu heaved, limit for hmi^-ht 
down 1,0 bdl !" " And -hen Jnm cntEned iuii* the ifeip, and Hit 

disripljn tu tinned Him, and they awoke Him, *sjmg unto Him* * 5 svr u*, 

Lot(1 . lur In we jwfih ? Then Jesu* arnse, and fi&ftfctd the SeaJ p f 

"&? iAat fvr&itr / dfifrf* f-S}*4 gwtiJkmafLt ike item *y Mr rngtatt of 
tntr* and iht hill* of (he gum if the tdtLJ tawmki trcr+rr frem him wh# 
kijrrfh then itrriii, fy fkt prtytr ri Hu /A^r ikt ALfhrr #f Ain. 

Ammf* 

Here the reference to ‘ The Mother of hire and to the 
machines for throwing heated stones suggest to mv mind 
great age for this charm. The goddess entitled ** Mother 
t>i Fire” is still invoked by the Chaldeans at the present 
day in their prayers and benedictions,** Ji would be in* 
seresting to ascertain her identity. The word for gxm — 
namely tafia —is now commonly used in Mid-Asia for a 
cannon, and may possibly have been a later insertion to 
adapt the spell to modern fire.inns. 

* Ko. I6 a, p. naev. l)t. ColUnct mioruw me lhu “ mar hint 1 ». a 

besirt rendering ihtn H engine,* 

t I* nix. i. ! Exit, tenia, i, * 6 . 

S The «ord fnt *< gun,' ruruelj fxpt. iruy he a modem interpoliuioi: 

. Matt il aj , l.uke *. if. 

* Man. dll JJ*adj Mark iv. J.7-3& I.uke viii. 

” THr CniiklK;, ef eify f %xx*i 
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A f >ositi vc instance of substitution nf a Christian dement 
for an older pagan one is found in Spill No. 6 a, for 
compelling the favour of prefects and official authorities. It 
reads: '* 1 bind them ... by the power and the garment 
with which Alexander the. son 0/ Philip w;ls clothed, with 
which he subdued the whole earth.” In a duplicate text 
in the British Museum the MS* substitutes the name of 
the Christian Emperor Constantine for that of " Alexander 
the sou of Philip." * 


Cahaustic Elements 

The outstanding cabalistic features in several of these 
charms suggests comparison with the somewhat analogous 
charms in early Brahmanism after the separation of the 
Indian branch of the Aryan group of tribe- from Iran, and 
recorded in the later Vedas of about the fourth to the fifth 
century im:„ as well as the early Buddhist spells of about 
the same period or slightly later, of which I have given 
numerous examples elsewhere.t 

The following are Same instances., and the cabalistic 
names in italic capitals are found by Dr. Golkncx to be 
quite untranslatable and unintelligible, whilst other parts 
of these texts are obscure, probably from their archaic 
nature. 

“BrKDXXO the Five*" iChitm No ijt), 

,J In the plujic u-f the Eaiher* iht Son, and the Holy Cffoufti \ T//S/Af *4 

ujK^Ti tie leret of . . ,, the v>u tfl . ASfMA ujFoti fhc ftnw of . . . f 

th? Muf.r.i ZUSIMJ upoti the l«cr *. . ^ ihe aon dT „ - . ; 
ABB Iff A upon the fetes of , the »on of. : by the pmyc» at 

Mjs>. Mar -Mastei] Simon l’«er, John, Paul, ibe blessed Apostle, 
Matthew. Miik, Luke* and Jehu* Amen!" 

‘Finnic, the FxutT Choi- 5 moji the Cattle " (No. i9c). 

- In the rume of ihr '-".iihcT, lie Son, irai the Ifuljr Chosi! A7A7, 
A7AY MIKJ, MAKl , A7. 

■■ Cm off* piece of the Kxiq «ed of ihe pint*, from the house, from 
the in*i from the dwcflhf of . .. the «m tif . . 

* P* £ 4 * 

1 »g^pj. ! sultan Chi™’ Innn the Tibetan. ’ ^«r, Anthtvf, 

in.:t ., tSr>4, pp. 4 * 44 j BudtHaim *f JIM, 1S95, 3 ®<>- if 1 * 
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This Ibrtnuh of the hypnotic order generally suggests 
at least an external resemblance to that of the early Buddhist 
inc&ntatory charm for Snake-bite and for good crops, which 
latter were believed to be dependent on the Snake-spirits. 
The Buddhist formula runs : khkiu miu iiala,* with 
variants: k.iu-miu Ktu-Miu and hili-mj hili sum mi 
Tiu, etc. 

■ Kon CuA-rin-iNi, TtF.Tii [as Staoe or Ffvsr?]" 'No, i7 

" GM1HID G1HITK GHJR, GAfitJfa Write [these wonts] upon 
the wood of & ffitluw-trc-e twi^ and liartg it in the house 

“ ttisiHsr. the Prefects * (No. nc), 

■' In the name of the Father, (hs Son, and the He!y Ghost' A&GJ. 
DARGt, BARG1, ZAKQI. MAMGI, BAkGL lay the bun and 
Moon be with him who boats ihts charm, ft* God toted Moses, chief of 
the Hebrews, as Gent loved l 'avid, as God lowed cVirr prophet Damd." 

The Mrilish Museum Version has “ DARGI, MARGJ. RARGI" * 

The Serpent Devils. 

The ancient and almost universal conception of the spirit 
of Evil as a serpent—a belief derived from ancient Chaldman 
and Egyptian sources and adopted by the Jews in their Old 
Testament and reflected in the Mew*—Is prominent in many 
of these charms, which also retain vestiges of the earlier 
pagan forms of this serpent myth. 

The primitive belief was doubtless founded in archaic 
times upon the deadly harm wrought by terrestrial serpents, 
and these Syriac spells art manifestly intended to protect 
mainly against earthly snakes, though supernatural ones 
are also specified. These latter are of many kinds, ip 
keeping with the early notion of a multitude of spirits, 
good and evil. 

'■ OixbUfG rui; Sutfjurr of tarn iVahuu,"; (No. 13c). 

*“ 1« tbe name of ihe f 'a'.hcr. the San. and iht i lol> Ghoul I The voice 
Of the each.in:cr anil into wise in none love, ilopi Uj C loi so dial it will 

* My liuddtu.m </ Tit*l, 40; ; Hictnlc, Batecr MS, nS ( jjt 
t GtiUinti, 1^. ftV., 97, para. 55. 

• 1 itcrafk. “ Sca-moreier/ 1 Ur. GoHancz. ap, tit., luxiv. 
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not hear * RL001 out, 0 i^rd, the teeth of the [sea- ?] lions as filter is 

poured out! I bind the black serpent, the red aerpent, ihe dark grey 
serpent h the silent serpent* the s^monitW [* Levi it ban 'j+ son of the sea- 
mounter, Zurpft r Z^r^in. Ztriitn^ Bargain / I bind them by J erOTtMi 
the prophet, by Moses, md by Dan id I 1 bind all kinds of serpents and 
reptile eril and Lou from off ihe bodf ipd soul from the children of him 
who carries ibh diarm J Amen 

(, Bi khi&g ™e apms” (No, 37^-t 

4 * Id the aunt of the Father* the Son. and the Holy iihose As for 1 he 
crouching Jioiti ansi the yAitrt^ il;n^on r I bind Ibirsr fees. and may their 
tool enter 1 nto iron chaitit" As foi die poison of the accursed serpent, 
like that of tile deaf adder [which whl not hearken to] the voice of ".he 
n-hjspcfer. the chunter, and the enchanter,: *»*? God break thdr teeth in 
their mouth ^ and the Lord aphwt tile ttipttifci* teeth * Thou didai break 
thy heads of the dragons In the water* ihou didst crush ihe heads of ihe 
dragons of leviathan^; and of Al the erpents . nf [he speckled scrj'eus^ 
the red serpenli the black serpent and the white serpent, ihe offspring of 
deaf serpents. 

“ AnJ the strfint wenf nod ud#rxtJkmtij: the ita&dmtk* awf find 
jviiird tkw Mir A t/i- ; lAe /■ tki :r>{y wAkk -Wu 

£.trrrtW *jmf i#w/^ .*// rf/mwY?. ^//r/n 

The remarkable construction or the last paragraph sug¬ 
gests that it is a cryptic extract from some ancient, and as 
yet unknown ritual It seems to me to connote the uni¬ 
versal sun-myth of the conflict between the Sunlight and 
the powers of Darkness—the archaic myth of the golden 
peacock or Pheenix as the spirit or Light warring against 
the atmospheric serpents or dragons as spirits of Darkness 
—the Garwfa-Xfyii myth of India, and the Phtcnix (or 
Fang\ and Dragon of China and Japan. 

The feminine character assigned to the most malignant 
of the evil spirits is noteworthy and in keeping with early, 
as well as late. Oriental mythology, and presumes, in my 
opinion, for the origin of such myths a date antecedent to 
the Jewish conception of Satan as the " foihtr " of f vti. 

♦ Tin* b * slight !y different eatialfiKtiim im iti km tmi k ^uititfriDsd by 
Dr* Gollancj 

f Dr Gdlana* */ H 4*U nlvii. j ?*- bill 4*Si 

S Pa* Mil* A. B f*h t 

* Di* GdUfit; telk n\r .hr is th- I literal mining of th:* * orrj ■ m r - 
luted by him as '* pjevtitned" 
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The Great Sh**dkvi», ■‘Middch" or " Zarouch/’ 
THE MOTHER WHO STRANGLES CHILDREN. 

This spirit is represented in the charms (Nos. i$a; 5, 6, 
j, 2, v l, ij, and 55c) as obviously the most dreaded of 
all the devils. 

The personality of this demon, which is said by Dr. 
Gollanc^ to he unknown to Jewish and Syrian literature 
and tradition, is so interesting from the comparative stand¬ 
point that ! note down here her various epithets, in the 
hope that some of these may lead to her identification with an 
early Babylonian, Egyptian, or other foreign female demon 
with similar functions, who lias her analogue in Bmhmanist 
and Buddhist my thology, which possibly de rived her remotely 
from Chnldaean. For the most malignant spirits of present- 
day Brahmanism and Buddhism, as of old, are females, 
represented respectively by the *■ Great Mother' 7 Durga 
and ffurltj 1 who I find is one of the modes of Durga), both 
of the bloodthirsty devouring raksfiast type. 

A remarkably dose parallel, indeed, I find exists between 
the legend of this Syriac she-devil an i Hariti, “ The 
Stealer of Children " of ancient Indian myth, as preserved 
by the Buddhist literature, and one of the favourite objects 
of Grarco-Buddhist sculpture in the early centuries of our 
era.* For ease of -reference i place the two legends in 
parallel columns. The details of the Syriac are found in 
spells Nos. ?ji and 25c, and the Buddhist “H'SritP-iare given 
in The Sacred Books of the East. vol. xxL, Saihikarma 
PunifarIka. by Dr Kern, pp. jTi-j/j. 

Ka.Miti. iir 7-* El-.'- mt Svkjj •• /.ARDtJCH" *kd the l-tpiAif 

aum>Ht^T " tiARtnr 

Sjuan 1 ' Z&t-Ja. 1 “ fn " SfidniA Indian Be&lfclU 1 fJCriii. ' 

s, p * * is described j* I. Hurltl b described u 11 The 

14 ITie .Mcrthcr ^ho Chit- Mother who SieaJt axu\ l^erour* 

dtetw* Children.*® 

ta See my article ** LvoSmion of Buddhitii Cuit/' m AiIaiL- Qmrjjjjf 
ktsit;.' iVrl Jimiirfj H) 13 , 
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Syrian “ MiJmh " 

z. She appeared Ifc i+ lht mrmk 
in*I hermit of Goc^ Mar [ -= ' The 
Matter*] Abti-lsbo, at His hermit¬ 
age on the Mount of Eden, and 
ifev-eaJed her protective spell to 
him.* 

3 - She appeared in the farm of a 
** hateful w'tmiAn, a frightful vision. ‘ 


4 She said ** 1 have twelve other 
Games [in addition to v Midmk ): 
titav, Ed Hi to Y Zjim&r&f v Mariks (or 
Vammi ¥ STirttytix for 
Srtltitfji Demote Dirta y A pi ten w 
Pos ^hn (oi B&rdudt, Ubit,\ 

\LiMth\ [dr ?] J/tf/riftt Whosoever 
will write them and hang them u|K>n 
humidf, his housie will [ hot enter* 
mm de t harm unto bis wife, nor unto 
his children, ncr iiniq anything 
which lie bath or will have. 1 
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t. She: appeared to the mnitk. 
The blaster, 11 The Lord Buddha/* 
at his hermilage on ihe Mount of 
the VeiI mres Peak ar Hajgir p and 
revealed her protective spdi to him, 

3. She appeared iu the form of a 
1 planless/ .in d tike epithet qf *otne 
ai her a^AodaM*, evidently mock? 
of htrselL bear the epithet 11 tusked M 
U i'finti), implying a frightful 
vision.^ 

4 She (wish her associates) 1 said 
with am voice,* AJ We also O Lord 
will alfurri protection * . . and gave 
to the Lord ihv kill curing word? of 
ipeLb 1 ih-tttf (5 times), ni- 

mt (5 times), ru-bc < 5 tittiea}, stu b* 
(5 tlmc^), Sni-Aa / f - Invocation of 
Fire]. one shall OVeqwwtr qr 
hurt such ptL-acheti [as use this 
*pdl] P no goblin, giant! gbent* devil* 
imp, sorcerer, *pcclTe* gnome . . . 
eg sorcerer producing ague, etc/* 
That these talismank words were 
possibly titles of this divinity ia 
suiggesttid by the same text which 
records that the consort Of iliiitl 
and his 4±$odat£ T chief of the 
A'wmbMwia demons* on the name 
oectfiiun gave their spelU, in which 
never? L of the names are known 
epithet* of Dv*&% or DM rani* the 
peat “ Mot hcr-Eari h/ 1 of whirh 
RUritl is, 23 I have shown, 1 mode. 


The epithets of this Syrian ZzrdurA in thts above list 
present, it will be noted, in many instances a Greek form, 
other forms of obviously the same name which occur else¬ 
where in the collection J have placed within brackets. 

The title which is given the first and most important 
place, namely Geos, seems to me to define her essential 
character as ** Mother- Earth " from the Greek gi\ “the 
NEW SERIF?* VOL L U 
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earth.'' That Greek influence should be thus prominent is 
not, I think, to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
Nestorius was the Patriarch of Constantinople, and Greek 
the language of the New Testament. Possibly "Lam bras " 
of the list may be intended, ! suggest, for the Assyrian 
" LabartuC a female demon who attacks children.* * 
Respecting "Zarduck ” which manifestly recurs as Zargi 
and Tarji and " the sea monster Zargin " in other spelts 
against fever, poison, etc. (see Nos. tpA, u, and 33c), 
I would suggest that it may possibly be derived from, or 
cognate with, the Persian Zahar ; " poison." For in the 
analogous Indian Buddhist spells, the word for "poison,” 
Halts {in Sanskrit) is invoked in the spell, and forms also 
in reduplication a title of the god who saves from poison, 
A vsdokitesvara. 

ScoKpros Szell. 

The Syriac spell should be compared with the analogous 
Indian Buddhist spell for earthly and supernatural scorpions, 
published by me in my *' Buddhism of Tibet,*' pp, 405 and 
474. It ia as follows: 

" fimim ntt Soorpioss ’ 1 (No. ,;»*}. 

" Put together the two tcwpiwt* 'then mj\i 1 Thou an sealed, bridled, 
md stopped by iht two angels Gabriel and Mithsul. 3 bind the mouth 
ai the leorptaot by the suff of Moses the Prophet, by the mantle of flish a , 
by the ascent of Elijah, and by the ring of Suloinun-hai-Juki. Amen f 


DoC’UtTE Charm. 

This charm also generally resembles that of Indian 
Buddhism, published by me in the above-quoted book, 
p. 406. The Christian charm runs; 

" Rispijis-, the Mouth or Docs’ (No. = 

" In the dli me of the Father, the Sub, and the Holy Ghost: fty the 
greatness of thine uni they shall sink a* stouts t Mate them still,O tx.rd 
God, mate them still by that stone which put upon the mouth ot the 


Mntytop. Utlig iiw mil f/jffij, jib 4 [ |. 

* Eaod xt. 16 . 
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tomb of our Redes me--. By it may these dogs !>e attended, through the 
prayers of my Lady, the blessed Mary, and Of Mar, John the Baptist, urd 
through the prayer of all the martyrs and saints of our Lord. Amen ! 

"Say the benediction orer three morsels, and throw them in front of the 
dogs" 

Attributes of a Judgl. 

The charm to compel the favour of a judge for a man 
going 10 law is illustrated by a crude drawing bearing the 
inscription : “This is the ruler executing judgment, with his 
pipe, sword, purse, goose, ami fire, h would be interesting 
to find the source and meaning of this category of curious 
attributes of a ruler or judge, and especially the " goose.' 

Monotheistic Form of the Animistic Spells, 

The monotheistic form given to most of these spells, which 
are essentially of an animistic and polydemonist character, 
is probably owing, it appears to me, to ih<- adoption o! 
the monotheism of the Jews and Christians by the user*, 
of the earlier forms of the spells. 1 n those spells retaining 
more of the pagan elements a great number of evil spirits 
are named. Whilst in others, presumably later, the evil 
spirits are cited under a variety of epithets, as if these 
represented the gathering of the different spirits of the 
different tribes and nations who had adopted the mono¬ 
theistic religion into one individual, under the influence of 
the monotheistic idea or the Jewish and Christian theology 

The relative absence in these charms of tht magical 
materials and ingredients so extensively prescribed for the 
preparation of animistic charms, and prominent in the earlier 
spells of Chuldjea, Iran, and India, appears to me to be 
owing to the prominence given to the Christian dogma of 
“ The Word was God.” This idealistic dogma seems tn 
have been literally interpreted by the Nestorians of these 
charms as justifying the belief that the mere Word of Go,l 
when spelled or uttered constituted 3 sufficient spell to 
itself. 
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COWCI-PSIONS* 

The following conclusions result from my foregoing study 
of these charms : 

1. These Nestorian Syriac charms, whilst professedly 
for the use of Christians and employing Christian formulas 
freely, are manifestly for the most part fire- Christian spells, 
in which Christian elements replace or supplement the 
earlier pagan elements, 

2. The use of these charms is the result of a fusion 
between early animistic cults and the monotheism of the 
Jews and Christians, 

The animistic and polydemooisL elements are mani¬ 
festly of similar general character to those of ancient 
Chaldea and Iran on the one hand, and to those of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists of ancient I ndia on the other, as 
expressed in the Atharva Veda of the fourth century i;.c, 
and its Buddhist offshoots. 

4. A presumption is thus established that the Brahmanht 
and Buddhist speitf were founded upon those of Chatdeea 
and /ran, and brought to India from the West (as the 
parent Indian character itself, "the B rah mi,” is now known 
to have been!. The mere negative argument that spells 
are not prominent in the earlier Vetlic hymns, which are 
admittedly fragmentary, counts for little in this regard. 

5. !n particular the similarity which I have traced 
between the great she-devil Sfidmh, Zarduch, or Gees, 
and the myth of the Buddhist HarUl, a mode of the 
Brahm&nist Durgd, as the relentless aspect of Mother- 
Earth. is manifestly more than merely accidental As a 
corollary to this, l have shown, in a previous article, that 
the Bountiful mode of Mother-Earth was represented In 
ancient India by Chanda with Harm (as "The heart- 
ravishing Mother "j in the mode of a Buddhist Madonna, 
evidently the prototype of 7 «rJ (Kwan-ymuf the Chinese), 
the ’’queen of heaven " and ■■ mother of the [deified] Buddha,'* 
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and incorporated apparently the older myths of the Assyrian 
cow-goddess Astarie and the Egyptian his. 

6. The personification of Evil as a female (serpent) is 
presumably anterior to the Jewish conception of Satan, and 
seems to me to date probably to the early matriarchical 
Stage of primitive society. 

7. The monotheistic form exhibited by these spells, 
which are essentially animistic in character* is probably 
the result of the unification of the multifarious animistic 
spirits under the influence of the monotheistic idea 
adopted from Jewish and Christian theology. The relative 
absence (or elimination} of the magical materials customary 
in the preparation of animistic spells appears to me to be 
due probably to a literal construction having been placed 
upon the Christian mystic dogma of " The Word vs God.' 
which seems to have been interpreted as signifying that 
the mere sacred " Word" when spelled or uttered was 
a sufficient spell in itself. The same idea is found in 
Brahmanism, where Manu alleges that Brahma as the 
Creator Prajapati uttered the word *bMr" which became 
this earth [AW - Sanskrit for ’‘earth"], "hhnvah " became 
the firmament and “ SvarP the sky. 
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APHORISMS OF THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS 
OR SUCCESSORS OF MUHAMMAD. 

Compiles and Translated bv the late Dr. Wortaeet. 

( Co’itt'nuid from p. January, 1913.} 


Truth, 

To accept truth is one of the commandments of religion. 

The chief pan of religion's duty is truthfulness. 

A man is saved from much trouble by his truthfulness. 

The face shines only when a man is truthful. 

The range of falsehood is for an hour, that of truth is for 
ever. 

Speak the truth though it he against you. 

A little of truth repels much that is false, even as a little 
fire consumes much wood. 

To know that you have lied is a sufficient reproach to you. 

He wins who is true, and he fails who is false. 

A truthful man attains by his truthfulness whai a liar ca n 
not attain by his cunning. 

Hypocrisy is a despicable thing which die hypocrite finds 
in his heart. 

Confide not your secret to a faithless man. 

He who seeks your advice should never be deceived by 
you. 

How can a man lead another when he misleads himself? 

Never promise what you are unable to fulfil 

Never confide in one who has divulged your secret. 



Aphorisms of the First Four Caliphs. 
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Aims. 

The measure of a man's worth is the measure of his aims. 
A mans anxieties are according to the measure of his 
aims and projects. 

It Is a long anxious time to the man whose aims and plans 
are high. 

Tile Struggles of the soul are the greatest of all struggles. 

Action. 

An active life is a religious duty, 

A man’s worth is what he is able to do well 
Your means of living will seek you as you seek it, 

1 >are difficulties and you will overcome them, 

To do everything well is a great blessing to life. 

A man who lives in ease and sloth is faraway from success 
and happiness in life. 

Great men are lor times of great adversity. 

Trust and Patience. 

The best means to be free from anxiety is resignation. 
Resignation heals the wounded heart. 

He is a happy man who firmly trusts in God. 

Trust not in a man who has no religion. 

Be patient and you will obtain what you seek- 
He who believeth in God is truly rich. 

The weapon of a believer in God is prayer. 

No man believeth in God whose heart is full of doubts. 
Sleep in certainty is better than prayer in doubt 
One of the rich treasures of faith is patience in tribulation. 
Happiness in life is a delusion. 

Hope. 

Hope for good and you will have it 

When all hope is given up the heart is relieved. 

Hopelessness of the heart is rest to the soul. 

Of all woes despair is the greatest. 

In the deceits of hope man lives and dies. 
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A man wastes his life when he gives up himself to deceit¬ 
ful hopes. 

The gner is long when the hope is short. 

After every night comes a day. 

Joy and Sorro tl>. 

The sweetness of joy is less than the bitterness of sorrow. 
No man is ever safe from the misfortunes of life. 

He who knoweth himself should ever be sad and wary. 

1 he heart is straitened when circumstances are straitened. 
In every heart there is an anxious thought 
Suspicion is one of the forms of grief. 

Live contentedly and you will live like a king. 

Friends, 

One of the greatest miseries of life is heartiessness. 

Make no friends of worldly men. for if you become poor 
they wDJ despise you, and if you become rich they will 
envy you. 

The friendship of men continues as long as its cause 
continues, and when the cause ceases friendship comes to 
an end 

Confide not in a friend until you shall have tried him. 

The most painful blows are those which come from a 
friend. 

Gentle words are the bonds of hearts. 

Cheerfulness is the bond of friendship. 

A cheerful face is another gift from God. 

The sight of friends is a great happiness. 

The choice of a friend shows what a man js like, 

A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

Friendship is sure when forbidden things are avoided, 
friends are spies upon our faults. 

A friend's visit is an increase to love. 

Three things win love—piety, humility, and generosity. 

In times of adversity true friendship comes to light. 
Friends who are just are few. 


or, Suttttsors of Muhammad. 
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Companions. 

Keep away from a wicke<l companion, for he is like a 

drawn sword against you* 

One of the greatest evils of life is a bad neighbour* 

Every bird seeks his kind. 

The intimate companion of a man is like himself. 

Be courteous to men and you will be saved from their 
misdeeds. 

The most wicked of men is he whom men avoid. 

A wise youth is better than a foolish old man. 

He deceives you who shows you the way to do evil. 

He deceives you who provokes you to anger for no just 
cause* 

The agony of death is easier than to sit with him whom 
your heart dislikes. 

Intimacy with wicked men is a great harm. 


Grot Uadi. 

Gratitude is a means of seeking more favour* 

That favour is vain which meets with no gratitude. 

The gratitude of a good man shows itself in his deeds, 
and the gratitude of a bad man goes not beyond his words. 


Humility, 

Be humble before God, and he will raise you to honour. 

A noble-minded man will never be insolent and over¬ 
bearing though he may have attained the highest rank— 
even as the mountain which no winds can shake. Not so 
the base man who on the least occasion is moved to a 
haughty' spirit, even as grass is moved by the faintest 
breeze. 

A high position needs lowliness of spirit. 

No one depreciates himself except he be wise, and no 
man has a flattering opinion of himself but a fool. 
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Modosty* 

Fhe signs of a good man are modesty, generosity, and 
h aimlessness. 

The best mate of generosity is modesty. 

Modesty is a covering to one's shortcomings. 

Oi religious duty one third is modesty, another third is 
reasonableness, and another third is generosity. 

Gentleness is a great help to man. 

Good temper is a rich possession, 

Trut Honour, 

A man has more reason to be proud of his noble deeds 
than of his noble ancestry* 

A man's deeds show from what stock he comes. 

To be true to yourself, and to do to your fellow-men as 
you do to yourself, are the two great qualities of a noble 
mind. 

Do nothing which may disgrace your honour and good 
name, 

To conceal your sufferings is true manliness. 

The best praise is that which comes from the best men. 

It is an evil praise that comes from evil men. 

To seek praise without merit is folly. 

To pay a debt is a sacred duty. 

Honour your elders and the young will honour you, 

Gtmrosiiy, 

Be generous to others from what you get. 

No generous man is slow in giving, or quick in an act of 
revenge. 

To do good to one who has done you evil is to conquer 
him. 

These three things are the perfection of a noble character 
—to give without being asked, to perform without having 
promised, and to be generous when one lias only little. 

The best charity is that which is hidden. 
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The generosity of a poor man is an honour to him, and 
the niggardliness of a rich man is a humiliating shame. 

A small gift is better than pretexts and apologies. 

Never regrets forgiving thought, nor ever exult in the 

punishment of others. 

He who flaunts a kindness soils it* 

A charitable man continues to live though he may have 
been taken into the abodes of the dead* 

Kindness is a treasure, see to him with whom you 
entrust it. 

The penny of a poor man given in charity is more 
acceptable to God chan the gold piece of a rich man. 

Fear God and you will fear no man. 

Resist your passions and you will have peace. 

A man is brave when he has faith in, God and in bimseif. 

He who magnifies himself will be humbled, and he who 
proudly trusts in himself will fall into a snare. 

Anger. 

When you are angry be silent, and when your passions 
rise consider. 

One of the traits of a fool is haste to anger on the 
slightest occasion. 

A wise man overcomes his passions before he overcomes 
his enemy. 

Restrain your anger and you will be happier for it. 

Violence of temper ruins a man. 

Envy. 

Envy is the greatest fault in man. 

Envy is the cause oi hatred. 

Beware of envy, for it will harm you not your enemy. 

Envy is an incurable disease which is never healed 
except in the death of either the envious or the envied. 

The torture of envy is a sufficient punishment to the 
envious. 

There can be no peace of mind to the envious. 
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l low just is envy ! it begins in him who harbours it and 
then slays him. 

Life is a misery to them who hate each other. 

A write. 

Avarice is a disease of the soul. 

Avarice is a contemptible thing in man. 

A rich miser is poorer than a poor generous man. 

Tht niggardliness of a rich man is :i real punishment to 
him. 

Avarice is a murderer to the avaricious. 

A miser is a treasurer to his heirs. 

Ash no favour from one who you fear will refuse you. 

In contentment is wealth, in avarice is misery. 

Every greedy man is a captive, and every avaricious 
man is poor. 

Wealth and Poverty. 

Thirst for wealth is more violent than thirst for water. 

A wise man should guard himself against the intoxication 
of wealth, power, learning, praise, and passions of youth ; 
for there is in them all an evil breath which deprives a 
man of reason. 

The greatest evil of wealth is that which leads to evil 
deeds, 

A little that sufliceth is better than much that lcadeth to 
wickedness. 

Wealth increases the passion for it, and defiles the 
character, 

A covetous man goeth to destruction without his know¬ 
ing it, 

A heart void of trouble is better that a purse full of gold. 

The best wealth is that which is spent in the way which 
God commands. 

Pinching poverty leads to wicked deeds. 

The worst kind of poverty is vain hopes. 

A man's character may he tested by these three things— 
wealth, power, and affliction. 
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He has gained no wealth who does not make a proper 
use of it. 

Contend not with others for the good things of this life, 
for they are paltry. 

Blessedness, 

Blessed is he who grieveth for his sins, and taketh heed 
to his steps so that he doth not fall again. 

Blessed Is he who overcometh him seif and is not over¬ 
come by it, and govemeih his passions and is not governed 
by them. 

Blessed is he who checkeih his anger and giveth not 
wav to it. and who disobeyeth the behests of his soul, and 
is not destroyed by them. 

Blessed is he whose heart is fret* from malice and his 
soul from deceit. 

Blessed is he who reacheth the right path before its 
doors are shut. 

Remember God and you will find rest to your soul. 

The softest bed is to him who lies down free from fear. 

,-\ fearful man loses his fear when he comes into what he 
fears. 

The sorrow of many n sorrowful man may bring him to 
listing joy, and the joy of a joy ful man to lasting sorrow. 

lie contented and you will be rich, trust in God and you 
will be strong. 

God commands you to do nothing but what ls good for 
you, and forbids you nothing hut what is harmful to you. 

Count not a thing evil from which you have obtained 
good, and count not a thing good from which you have 
got evil. 

Poor son of man. how very ignorant he is, and how 
negligent of the right path which he should take I 

Htalth- 

Blessed is he whom God has blessed with good health. 

Sound health comes from abstemious habits. 

He lives long who is not overburdened with toiL 
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A man knows the value of these two things only' when 
he has lost them—youth and health. 

Long health is indeed a great blessing. 

Gluttony is the great enemy of man. 

Temperance is a great preventive of many diseases. 

Abstinence from food is the best medicine, gluttony the 
worst prolific cause of disease. 

Youth, Old Age, Death. 

The remembrance of youth is a grief, 

Birth is the precursor of death. 

No rich man can escape death because he is rich, and 
no poor man can be delivered from death because he is 
poor. 

How can a man escape when he flees from God, or l>e 
delivered from death when death seeks him ? 

It is an anxious thought to know that you must die. 

The envoy of death arrests work, and reveals the vanity 
of worldly hopes. 

The venerable ness of old age is more beautiful than (he 
bloom of youth. 

Darken not the brightness of your grey hair by sin. 

Follow in old age what yoti have neglected in youth. 

Were man to see how short is the span of life, he w ould 
hate its works and vanities, 

He who knoweih this transient abode of man should toil 
for the abode which is eternal, 

A wise man should regard the misdeeds of his life as a 
misery and misfortune. 


(To he continued.) 
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HINDU DRAMA ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

Bv William Poel. 

The neglect of the study of Hindu drama in England is 
to be regretted, and cannot consistently be justified, more 
especially as there is a similarity in the dramatic art of the 
two countries at their best periods. The so-called “ classical 
drama" of modern times did not draw its inspiration direct 
from ancient drama. Greek civilization and Greek art 
moved eastward before it came to Europe, and modem art 
derives many of its most beautiful characteristics from the 
Orient. But for centuries European culture has been 
obsessed by the influence of Greece and Rome on the one 
hand, and of the Holy Land on the other. It is only now 
becoming generally recognized, among the English, that 
the great nations of the East had a rich and beautiful 
literature. In fact, the brilliant Sanscrit poet Kalidasa, the 
riowerof the renaissance of literature and learning in Asia 
in the sixth century of the Christian era, may be said to be 
more widely and populary known in India to-day than 
Dante is in Italy or Shakespeare in England. 

It may be stated without exaggeration, says Mr, 
Romesh C, Dun, that modern German scholarship has 
done more to elucidate the ancient history and literature of 
India than the scholarship of all other nations of Europe. 
Indian poetry is better appreciated in Germany than in 
England or in France. Indian dramas are often acted on 
the German stage, and nearly twenty years ago Mr. Dun 
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found a cheap and neat edition of“Vasanta sena "—a 
German rendering of the Sanscrit •' Mrichchakati''— m all 
the shop windows of Wiesbaden and Frankfort. The play 
had been often acted on the stage, and was fairly well known 
to the general public. 

Professor Rapson remarks that one of the most interest¬ 
ing aspects of the study of Sanscrit is the comparison which 
can be instituted between Hindu drama and that of Greece 
and Rome, It differs from the Greek in being lyric and 
not epic, in its disregard of unities, in the impossibility 
of its drama having its consummation in tragedy, and in 
the necessity that the motive of the plot shall have its 
origin in love. 

Now English drama reached its high-water mark in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the form of the 
theatre and that of the play both resembled the Indian 
theatre as it existed at a period at least ten centuries 
earlier, Kalidasa, the greatest of the Indian dramatists, 
and our own Shakespeare, are more closely allied as poets 
and thinkers than is generally allowed by scholars, Especi¬ 
ally are they similar in their love of Nature and their skill 
in describing it, in their affection for children, their rever 
ence for women, and as poets of love. It was but natural 
then, for the Elizabethan Stage Society to wish to intro¬ 
duce to the notice of Englishmen Kalidasas masterpiece, 
" Sakuntala, which was given for the first time in English 
in the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent's Park, 
London, on July 3, 1R99, The following particulars are 
taken from the programme : 

Names of same of the acton: King, Mr, Frank Dyall ; Jester, Mr, W. A. 
Madecncy . Kanwa, Mr, Arthur liroughtoa; Sitngima, Mr. Alfred Sul- 
mar: .; Ssn.Jivata, Mr. Edgar Playford; Maulj. Mr, Ra-son Buefetey ; 
Fisherman, M f . Leoturd Howard: Sakuntali, Miy Immune Silirey; 

Priyamvadi, Virginia Carlisle; Anistlyi, Mis* Peane; Cauiamt, 
Miss \\ aldington; Nymph, Miss Ashwynne : Nurse, }i, Van K.i iite ; 
Aditi. Mr. Loren* Tucker; Menus. Samuel Allen, Alfred N’iramo, G- S. 
liiyim; Missel Cassey and Briscoe, 

The musk under the direction of Mr. Arnold Dohnmch. The birds 
viU chant their verse* in the original Sanscrit. 
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The play is arranged in seeing, amt thfrre wiH be a aliart j wusc 

aJier *he eighth scene, 

Tiie thanks of ibe Soccc*? are due to Mr. Runn^li C Dull, 

Dr* Muilick, Mr. G* Singh Giyinx, and Miss Stuart Hardy* for my valuable 
help in the preparation of ibe play; and to Captain Nath ^nd Mr. Gijram 
for tbc loan of vduabte continues, and to the Indian gemlcrcrcn taking put 
in die performance. 

One of the chief difficulties in connection with the per- 
formance was the fact that a good English translation of 
14 Sakuntali 11 did not exist. Sir William Jones’s translation 
continued to he the only one until Sir Monier Williams 
wrote one in 1872. and these were the only two translations 
existing in 1899. Both the English translations have their 
beauties and their drawbacks. Sir W. Jones’s style is 
classical, and preserves to some extent the graceful sweep 
of the Sanscrit. But much of the language is inappropriate 
as spoken dialogue, and in his rendering of Sanscrit verses 
into English prose the rhythmic beauty of the original is 
lost. Sir Monier Williams acted wisely in differentiating 
the verse from the prose, but in both his style is unattrac¬ 
tive, and less suited to the stage than even Sir W. Jones’s 
rendering. It was finally decided, therefore, by the Eliza¬ 
bethan Stage Society to keep to the latter in a modified 
form. 

With regard to the production, the Society was greatly 
indebted to 1 ndian gentlemen then resident in Loudon for 
help and advice. Mr, G. Singh Giyanr, a student at 
Gray’s Inn, gave up all his spare time to the coaching 
of the actors In what is always a most difficult task— 
namely, the imitation of Indian pose anti gesture. The 
place of representation, with its background of Oriental 
foliage, could not have been better chosen: while the 
music to the lyrics, played on Elizabethan instruments, 
under Mr, Arnold Dolmetsch's direction, gave charm and 
distinction to the performance. Three Sanscrit lyrics 
were set to English verse by Arthur Symons that they 
might be sung to music, and. as they have never appeared 
in print, one of them is given below : 

NEW SEKTES. VOL, L 
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n W«; the leafy irets Slid flowers, 

L^ftvir you alt qyr &hintrig huuri ; 

May thff winch upon ynu ttmv 
AH pur odoui* a* you go; 

May the luiii5-](jvmg pool 
Glimmer gr«n and shadowy-cool 
Where your feet delight ihe grass; 

May our brunches as you pass 
Cover you with holy shade. 

And the whole green woi Jd be made 
Brighter softer, cooler, ah r 

Kinder for Safcnnijht." 

There was a distinguished and appreciative audience 
present at this performance* including many Oriental 
notabilities. The London Press wrote of the play and of 
its production with that ignorance and apathy which it 
shows towards every form of drama which is not farce 
or melodrama. The Standard wrote, 11 • Sakuntala' is not 
only the most ancient drama in existence, hut also one of the 
most interesting, and then it went on to explain how the 
heroine, with her innocent little girt, was Jet loose in a path¬ 
less forest, where she lived on herbs, berries, and fruit, milk 
being contributed to them by the faithful gazelle 1 The 
Daily Graphic stated that ” the novelty and hardihood of 
the enterprise, and die curious form of gratification afforded, 
will, however, compensate for the species of aberration that 
the selection involves.' The Daily Telegraph remarked 
that •* the performance had an interest of its own, though, 
as may be imagined, a play dating from the eighth century 
or earlier appealed to the antiquarian tastes of the audience 
rather than to their emotions," The Daily Maxi said : 

It is not a play, but a charming and haunting poem," 
Strange to say, only two of the papers pointed out what 
had most claim to be publicly noticed, and that was, to 
quote the words of the Daily Chronicle, that "the dramatic 
force of the piece is more in the modem method than would 
be supposed -a truth expressed more intelligently, because 
more sympathetically, in the Daily News, as follows : “In 
the course ot this simple and affecting story, there are 
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scenes so profoundly stirring that it is surprising to find 
how little remote is the drama in a primitive form from the 
stage-play of our own day/' It remained, however, for a 
theatrical paper called the Stage to confess that “Sak unlaid' 
was "an ancient Indian drama which, in stage convention 
and characterization, resembles to a considerable extent the 
works of Shakespeare himself" 

Referring now to the second performance of ".SakuntaJa.” 
given by the Society at Cambridge last summer, it is 
gratifying 10 notice that during the interval there had been 
some advance made in England in the knowledge and 
general appreciation of Indian drama and sentiment* And 
this sympathetic intelligence, so conspicuous by its absence 
tivelve years ago, had a beneficial effect, not only on the 
method of presenting the play itself, but also on the 
audience, and above all on those who, as educational 
authorities, were indifferent to Eastern literature. That so 
staid and conservative a body as the professional board 
of the Cambridge Local Lectures, which regards all acted 
drama as a frivolous amusement, should patronize a repre¬ 
sentation of one of Kalidasa's finest plays, and even summon 
courage to squeeze half a line into its report to record that 
the performance was " remarkable," was a triumph not only 
for Indian drama in an English University, but it was also 
an important step towards educating public opinion to 
recognize that classical drama in the theatre should be taken 
seriously. 

If, however, this was the most noteworthy result of the 
Cambridge performance, it was by no means the only one* 
There was no longer any carping criticism in the Press as to 
whether the play should or should not be regarded as a 
masterpiece* The Manchester Guardian has always held 
a leading place among newspapers for the excellence of Its 
dramatic criticisms, and its critic, after seeing the per¬ 
formance, stated that “the spectator feels lifted into the 
highest region of rare poetry," and that " it is not too much 
to iav that new revelations of the drama are made known 
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by Sakuntafi " In lht Alkcnaum we read that the play 
is " instinct with passion and grace, and might well be 
added to that store of wisdom in art which is being 
increasingly discovered in the East." Even the Daily 
News went so far as to admit that *’ these: iove stories are 
dealt with so much in the Shakespearian style that Kalidasa 
has been called the Shakespeare of ircdia. And that at 
a time w hen Shakespeare's Saxon ancestors had little more 
idealism than was suggested by the short sword and the 
deep flagon”; while the Cambridge Ckrontck, in calling 
attention to the importance of the performance, added: 
M We cannot refrain from congratulating the producers of the 
famous Indian romantic drama * SakuntaU 1 on their brilliant 
achievement," 

I he stage presentation of the play, compared with the 
previous one, gained appreciably in two ways. It was far 
more correct in its costumes and traditions, while the 
" multiple scene added a picturesque background that was 
not only novel, but one which gave to the characters an 
environment in keeping with the East and with the period 
of the play. Without, however, the help of Mrs. P. K. 
Ray and Mrs. P. L, Roy, it would have been Impossible 
for any Plnglish producer to have obtained a suitable 
atmosphere in which to present thf story, so unfamiliar 
IS the English actor with the intricacies of H indu life and 
art The following particular are copied from the first 
page oJ the programme : 

Cambridge Summer Meeting, 'Hie Elizabethan Su^e Society. 

Thursday, August i. it 4.30 and 8.30 o'clock 

KALIDASAS ' SAKUNTALAz 

written in the fifih century, and now acted in English in the Erambulinn 
Hall of the University of Cambridge. The play produced by Mr, William 
Pod. 

Names of some of the actors King, Mr. Clarence Derwent ; j^ier. 
Mr, Nigel i Jay fair . K antra. Mr, Guy Rath bone ; SAmgarara, Mr. Charier 
M. War button; Warden. Mr, Edwin Contes; Durvasaa, Mr. E. CTesfan; 
MjtxJi. Miss Eileen Thorndike; Sakuniaki, Mis* Irene Clarke; PnyamratU, 
Miss May Carey; Ananiy i. Mbs jean Andcrton ; Uinta Hu. Miss Evans. 
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Nymph. Miss Edith Rhys; Nurse. Miss Simpson, Fisherman. Mr.William 
Clark l Mr. Ewan Wheeler, Master Manvillc 

Music arranged by Miss Rosabel Watson. Musicians: Miss V. Lasker, 
Miss Marjorie Clemens, Miss Summer. Miss U. Clarke, and Miss Phyllis 
Haaluck. 

Stage Manager: Mr. Val LulMwt 

The play will be acted on a ‘ multiple " scene, showing the Forest Jungle, 
the King's Palace, and the Elysium Fields. There will be short intervals 
after Scene 3 and Scene 5. 

The thanks of the Society ate due to Professor E. J. Kapson. to the 
Librarian of the India Office, to T. W, Arnold, Lstj.. to Mm- 1- h, Ray, 
and to Mrs- P- l- Hoy, for valuable assistance; to Mr- F. W. Hubback for 
translating the lyrics; and to the Indian students who have kindly to risen led 
to take part in the performance. 

The English version of the play now used for the first time has been 
copyrighted, and the dramatic rights protected. 

h was thought advisable to prepare a new acting version 
for the Cambridge performance, with a view to preserving 
the mixture of verse and prose which is one of the features 
of the original. And. undoubtedly, in this respect the best 
translation that has yet appeared is that of the French 
author liergaigne. - * 

But the late Mn Harinath Dc, of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, began a translation in English which certainly 
would have superseded all others, had the translator un¬ 
fortunately not died, leaving only two out of the seven acts 
finished. We quote part of the opening soliloquy spoken 
by the jester in Act II.: 

11 Height! I My companioning 
With this hunt -enamoured Ring 
Hath to a shadow wore me oiu. 

* There a boat crashes f 1 There a deer 
Flits from the thicket l Fealing shorn 
On shout like this bedim my eat. 

While summer's ardours burn. 

And since with heat the streams are dried. 

We must perforce be satisfied 
With such drink as stagMtw in 
Pools whose putrid waters turn 

- " Sicountsla: Drome en sept acles, Wel£ tie prose el dc vets, uaduit 
pjT Abel Bcrgai^nc, Maine de Conferences i U Ficuln des Lettns de 
Paris, ct Paul Lthugcur, Professetir au Lycee < haritmagne" tl’am, iS#-D- 
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Bitter ti> the tasiis nr sour 
With Hie drop from hour to hour 
Of It^ves u|joh Shem. But sore thirst 
Could drive Us to such drink accuts 5 . - 
At random quite we dine. Yet wor&t 
Of all it that we chiefly oaf 
Of palate-scotthing roasted meat. 

Elephant5 trumpet* horses neigh 
All night, and drive swcer sleep away. 

And* we must wake 

Ere dawn* aroused by horrid din 
Which those game-greedy sons of sin 
The forest-ranging huntsmen raise. 1 ' 

A Jargrt part of Mr* Harirtath Des translation was used 
in the new version, so far as it went, and Mr. F. W. 
Hubback, of Trinity College, Cambridge, made an excellent 
translation of M. Bergalgne’s verses for use in the remain¬ 
ing acts, while for the prose portions it was decided to retain 
the modified version of Sir William Jones. As a whole 
the new version had the advantage of being something 
more than a mere translation. It had literary merit, and 
was treated with sufficient freedom by the writers to make 
the dialogue convincing to an English audience. One or 
two of Mr. Hubback's verses should be quoted, for they 
preserve all the charm and delicacy of Eastern poetry: 

*' Kjh^ Hire is lilt bank of atone my mistress graced. 

Here is tht lied of bloom her body pressed,, 

Here oVt the lotus flower her Anger traced 
Sweet words of love unto myself addressed. 

On her fair arm T saw this garland lie. 

Here everything recalls her cha/m* to me, 

From this eotrincmy. uook 1 cannot fly, 

Where still my lady I do wm to see," 

****** 

’' Hermit. The filing sun appear* in all hu glory-. 

While sinks the moon in pallor to conceal 
Defeat ami conquest. Birth and death—the story 
Ever so must rim, Naught U but woe and weal. 

Already docs the moon-dower dose. 

Le w in the sky the star of night doth hover. 

So the pale beauty seeks her lone repose, 

And sleeping dreams upon her absent lover " 
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11 Kanwjl Go forth - fjilr maid, thy path shall bloom 
With flowers of lotus blue atoog thi way. 

For thee the sun shall temper hi* fierce ray. 

And all the spread their propitious gloom ” 
***** 

‘*MATAU. 

Where stands the hermit humbly austere. 

Wbgtu clinging vines are choking tough and sere; 

Hatf buried In an ant-hill that has grown 
About him, standing post -like and aJone p 
Sun-staring with dim eyes that know no rest ; 

The dead stem of a serpent on flis breast: 

So long he stood unmoved, insensate there, 

Thai birds do nestle in he* mat of hair.’ 

That " sakuntala” was a play likely to succeed ultimately 
in winning, the admiration of the English public was further 
illustrated by the performances given by Mr, K, N. Das 
Gupta at the Royal Albert Hall Theaire, London, in 
January last. Five representations in all were given. The 
London Press gave very favourable accounts of the pro¬ 
duction. At the first performance there were present His 
Highness the Maharajah of Jhalawar. the German Ambas¬ 
sador, the Servian and Danish Ministers, Lord George 
Hamilton, Sir William Hay, Lady Maidstone, Sir Richard 
StapEey, and Mrs. Cornwallis West. Mr. Das Gupta 
announced that he had compiled his version from twenty- 
six different translations. There is still another representa¬ 
tion of this famous play to be recorded, as having taken 
place in London, at the Gaiety ^ heatre as far back as 1886. 
when the theatre was under the management of Mr. John 
Hotlingshead. and a troupe of Parsecs appeared there in a 
repertory' of Indian plays, i'fo particulars, however, of the 
performance or of its reception have reached us. In the 
winter of 1911 some very beautiful tableaux illustrating the 
incidents in Kalidasa's play were given in London by 
Indian students. 

Perhaps the most valuable object-lesson as regards Indian 
dramatic art that the English public and English actors 
have ever received in this country was seen at the Court 
Theatre, Slffflfte Square, in March. 1912, when the story of 
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KalMasa’s "Kumar Sambhava 1 ' (Birth of the War-God) 
™s given in eighteen tableaux. This production was 
undertaken for the purpose of raising funds for the Indian 
Women’s Education Association, whose president is Lady 
Minto. The tableaux were arranged by Mrs. Roy, from 
a translation of the play by Mr. Griffith. The costumes 
were copied from antique Indian prints, kindly lent by 
the librarian of the India Office ; and the special Indian 
scenery was designed by Frederick S. Harrop, All the 
incidents in the tableaux were acted by some thirty Indian 
ladies and children, and it may be sa id without hesitation 
that in beauty of design and colouring, h* grace and delicacy 
of pose, ami in the finish and accuracy of its details, this 
performance was a revelation to Englishmen of the re¬ 
sources of Indian art 

Mr. Das Gupta, who founded the Indian Art and Friendly 
Society, and who has shown energy and industry, in the 
lace of many difficulties, in his efforts to create a taste for 
Indian plays among English playgoers, gave his initial 
performance at the Royal Court Theatre in February of 
Iasi year, and produced » Buddha." This consisted of a 
series of episodes arranged by S. C. Bose from " The Light 
of Asia, by Sir Edwin Arnold, all the spoken dialogue 
being taken from the poem. There was some ingenuity 
ih-jwn in the arrangement of the scenes and in the lights 
and colouring, the most noticeable feature of the pro¬ 
duction being the acting of Mr. Clarence Derwent in the 
title-rale, who moved and spoke with striking dignity. 
1 he scenes and groups were pleasant to look at. and Idiss 
Vida Tree was an attraction in the pan of the Voice of the 
Wind. I he play ran for a week, and drew large audiences 
from among those who were admirers of Sir Edwin 
Arnolds poem and of Buddhism ; but as an illustration of 
Indian dramatic art it had little value, and the production 
did not lend itself to serious criticism. A more interesting 
performance, directed by Mr. Das Gupta, was the one-aa 
play of the " Maharani of Arakan," by Mr. Rabindranath 
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Tagore, which was given last June in the small theatre of 
the Albert Hall Hyde Park:, 

As a result of the success of " Buddha," a number of 
Indian students formed themselves into the Hindusthan 
Dramatic Society, and presented at the Whitney Theatre. 
Aldwych, London, a dramatization of the romantic Indian 
novel '* Durgeshnandini," by the late Mr. B. L. Chatterjee, 
c.iL, which they named, after the heroine, " Ayesha. 1 his 
performance, given on June 6 last, did not reach the level 
of “ Buddha." and as a representation of Indian art was 
without merit or distinction. 

Before bringing this ankle to a close, it may be well to 
attempt some forecast of the future of Indian drama in 
England, The outlook is not altogether promising. For 
the sake of argument, let us suppose that there are as many 
Indians residing in London to-day as there are Germans 
or Frenchmen; then let us put the question. Would an 
Indian play, acted in Hindusthani, bring as many Indians 
into the theatre as a French or German play would bring 
in members of its own nationality? It is more than likely 
that the answer would be in the negative. The variety of 
races existing in India who differ considerably in their 
intellectual equipment, in their religious beliefs, and in 
their economic pursuits and interests, make it almost impos¬ 
sible for an Indian play to appeal with equal favour to all the 
diverse people whom the English name " Indians. Even so 
fine a play as " Sakirmahi" will arouse different emotions in 
the mind ol a Hindu to what it will in that of a Muhammadan 
or a Parses, though all of them may (>e natives of India. 
Religion and politics, moreover, raise social barriers and 
create prejudices more easily in the East than in the West, 
and many Indian residents in London are more essentially 
strangers to each other than the English are to them. 
Then, again, the Indian has a subtler brain than the 
Englishman, and quicker perceptions. He soon realizes 
how conservative and insular the English are in all matters 
connected widi the theatre. He knows, besides, that the 
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majority of Indians living over here are students who have 
not much leisure, and very little money to spend on anything 
more than their education, so that the greater pan of the 
receipts at the performance of an Indian play comes out or 
the Englishman's pocket. The result is that an Indian 
impresario is tempted to present an Indian play to the 
English public In a way that he thinks wit] best please it, 
and this involves modifications and compromises which rob 
native drama of its distinction in the eyes of scholars. If 
tin.’ Indians, like the Irish players, were themselves 
performers of their native plays, the atmosphere of Indian 
drama could be preserved. I he Indian understands the 
English language often better than the Englishman, who 
has never taken the trouble to learn it, but he is not able to 
speak it in a way which is arresting and impressive on [he 
English stage; while English actors show too much 
personality, and can rarely disguise their own tempera¬ 
ment. , 

Fortunately, Mr. Das Gupta is an optimist and an en¬ 
thusiast who is never discouraged by any amount of diffi¬ 
culties, and his determination to continue to present 
>ndian drama for English playgoers will be watched with 
a good deal of interest by all students of the theatre. He 
is at present in touch with many Englishmen who are 
anxious for him to succeed, and it is hoped he will get 
support of a kind that will induce him to aim more at 
teaching Englishmen to admire the best of Indian art and 
culture than merely to exhibit a mixture of Anglo-Indian 
melodrama. What is most reassuring to all lovers of India 
is the knowledge that art follows commerce, and that 
the increasing importance of Asia in international affairs 
tends to concentrate European energy upon opening out 
the vast resources and treasures of Central Asia. Life in 
the East was at one time a joyful thing, and not a sad, 
thought-filled burden ; and so it may become again when 
delight in its ancient art has penetrated to the West. 
Towards this end M. Foucher's two handsome volumes on 
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Greco-Buddhist art will contribute when they become 
known in this country with the help of Dr. Pollen’s 
translation. Moreover, in the Everyman Library can now be 
purchased for one shilling Professor A* W. Ryder's version 
of Indian drama, which will do much to popularize the 
subject, though his work, otherwise erudite and complete, 
is not suitable for representation on the stage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES. AND NEWS. 


" A FAIU HBAIUSO ANl'i XO FAVOPH." 

ABDUL BAHA'S VISIT TO WOKING. 

A MEMORABLE GATHERING. 

It may noi be generally known 10 our readers that 
there are in this country but two mosques, one at Liver¬ 
pool, and the other at Woking. The latter, the white 
dome of which outward-bound travellers on the L. & S.W. 
Railway will have noticed to the left of the line as Woking 
is approached, is intimately connected with the Asiatic 
Quarterly, having been built by the late Dr. Leitner, 
editor of this Review, in association with the Begum of 
lihopal, for use in connection with the Oriental Institute, 
to which it was then attached. 

On the dosing of the Institute after the death of 
Dr, Leitner the mosque was reserved for use on special 
occasions, the last being a memorial service at the time of 
the death of H.I.M. Mojiaffar-od-din, the late Shah of 
Bersia. on January* r8, 1907* 

It occurred to some friends interested in those matters of 
East and West with which this Revietv is concerned, that 
the presence in London recently of the Head of the Bahai 
movement (H, E. Abbas Ltfendi) afforded a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity tor bringing the mosque once more into prominence, 
Abdul Eaha was accordingly invited to give there, under 
the auspices of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, a discourse 
on “ World-Unity," So on Friday, January i 7 . there 
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assembled in the precincts of the mosque a unique and 
distinguished gathering of Asians and Europeans— Muham¬ 
madans. Jews, and Christians—to signify their sympathy with 
the ideal of unity between races and religions. The 
occasion was surely rendered all the more significant by the 
fact that, in popular imagination at least, a mosque has 
hitherto symbolized something of the stem isolation of an 
exclusive Creed! 

On his arrival, Abdul Baha {H. E. Abbas EfTendi) was 
welcomed at the Memorial House adjoining the mosque by 
Mr. Henry' Lei tiler, son of the founder, who expressed his 
sympathy with Persia and Turkey ; spoke of his father's 
lifelong devotion to Orientalism, and 11 conjectured of " him 
as "a stiller guest" on that occasion, and, "though in 
silence," watching and sympathizing with all. He was 
afterwards conducted to the mosque steps, around which 
a large number of people had assembled to welcome his 
coming, and where he was greeted on behalf of the visitors 
by the Right Hon. Lord Lamington. the Right Hon. 
Ameer Aii, p.c.. and Dr. John Pollen (representing the 
East India Association), a record of the proceedings 
was being meanwhile taken in the form of the photograph 
facing page 23d- This exchange of courtesies over, a 
number of the Eastern visitors worshipped in the mosque, 
and then Abdul Baha, an impressive figure in his native 
robes, addressed the company in Persian from the entrance' 
steps on "The Unity of Religions." his remarks being 
fluently translated into English by Mura Ahmad Soli rub. 

The venerable speaker began by dwelling on the essen¬ 
tial unity of the human race and of all religions. Each 
religion, he said, is divided into two parts: its essential 
immutable part, which he called its moral aspect; and its 
changing, temporal aspects, which have to do with "the 
world of transactions and business/ lo the latter, »:th 
their dogmas and peculiarities incidental lo differences of 
race and period, are due the antagonisms which divide 
mankind. He exhorted his listeners to investigate the 
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fundamental teachings of the religions of God. *' Clergy¬ 
men or priests might entertain the idea that Muhammad 
was antagonistic to Christ.” This was erroneous. " All 
these prophets entertained love for each other, praised 
each other, and were friends. Why should not we, 
the followers of these prophets, be friends too?” We 
of this century were witnessing the dawn of a new 
era. the era of love and co-operation, as against that of 
hatred and competition. This era had been heralded by 
the Bab, who in the last century “ proclaimed the law of 
the oneness of humanity, and enunciated universal peace 
between the nations and communities,” and had gathered 
into his flock various communities, which, previously at 
enmity, to-day bore the utmost love to one another, and 
considered the whole world one great commonwealth. 
To-day. in the opinion of the Bahais, the Gospels, the Old 
and New Testaments, the Koran, and, all the other holy 
books, constituted the Bible of the World. 

At the close of the address. Dr. Pollen briefly expressed 
the amicable feelings of those present, and bade them alt 
Welcome in the name of the West and of the East. Abdul 
Baba, he aid, was hastening that "diviner day," when 
all men would work together 14 in noble brotherhood," On 
behalf of Mr. Leitner, he announced that the mosque would in 
future be open for Muhammadans to worship in at any time 
they pleased. 

Before leaving, our distinguished guest wrote as follows 
in Persian in the visitors" book: H 0 God, illumine this 
Jftmmi and ignite this Society like unto a lamp, so that it 
may spread the Light in all directions. 

Among those present were: the Turkish Princess 
Ouroussoff, Prince and Princess Sherriff, His Highness 
M eh met (Ex-Prime Minister of Persia), Lady Blnmfield, 
Lady Barclay, Sir Arundel Arundel.*.(*, and Lady Arundel, 
Sir Richard and Lady Stapley, Dr. Abdul Majid, Kfaaja 
KamaJuddin. Maimutullah Shah, Shah Mohamet! Ychya, 
Zafmlla Khan, S. Bashir Uddin, Zafar AH Khan, Sheik 
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Atta Ullah. Abdul Ghani, Mohamed Hasan. Mr* G. R. S, 
Mead (Editor of die Qutit), Miss Alice Buckton, and a 
number of representatives from the Asiatic Society, the 
India Office, Muhammadan Brotherhood, and Oriental 
students from Oxford and Cambridge.—W. M. C. M. 

THE late emtress-dowager or CHINA, 

As some of the newspapers are manifestly confusing the 
Dowager-Empress Lung-yU, just deceased, with her aunt, 
the celebrated Dowager-Empress Ts’z-hi, who died in tpoil, 
it might be well to give a plain record of the whole family. 
The elder lady was the daughter of a Manchu named 
HweichSng, who had been laota: for the inspectorate round 
the treaty-port of Wutm {of course, before it became a 
treaty-port): her father was created, after his death, a duke, 
and her mother died in 1S70. Ts'z-hi was “indicated"’ 
Tor the Palace in 1852, advanced the same year to the rank 
of "Orchid concubine, 1 ’ promoted to “Comely superior- 
concubine'' in 1854, and, on the birth of a son in 1856, 
once more raised to the degree of " Comely Queen "; in 
1857 there was further queenly promotion, but she was never 
Empress. After her husband the Emperor Hien-fcng's 
death in iS6i, and her son’s accession, she and her senior 
colleague, the childless Empress Ts‘*-an, were both created 
41 Empress-Dowager.'’ Her favourite brother Kweisiang 
inherited his father’s posthumous dukedom; one of her 
sisters was the mother of Junglu, who was one of those to 
assist Ts'z-hi to assert herself and her child, the Emperor 
T'ung-ehi, in tS61 -6?, and remained all his life a confi¬ 
dential friend. By Kweisiang's marriage there were three 
daughters. Meanwhile Ts'z-hi's other sister had married 
Hien-fengs brother. Prince Ch’un, and of their two sons, one, 
the child-Emperor Kwang-sU, succeeded his cousin T'ung- 
chi in 1874; the other succeeded his father as Prince Ch'un 
in 1S9I* Ts'z-hi, who was practically ruler of China over 
the heads of both Emperors, T’ung-chi and Kwang-su 
(cousins), naturally wished to marry her brother Kweisiang s 
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three daughters out well. Accordingly .she insisted, ill i S8o, 
on Kwang-su's marrying the eldest daughter, much against 
his will ; for she was listless, very thin and sallow, three 
years older than himself, and endowed with bad teeth ; the 
marriage was unhappy, apart from the fact that K wang-sti 
himself had serious physical defects, and there were no 
children, either by herself (who became full Empress on her 
marriage) or by any of Kwang-siPs concubines. Her 
youngest sister married (according to Headland! Prince Shun, 
and her other sister the Duke r&ai-tseh \ who came to Eng¬ 
land in 1903 with the Commission). As will be fresh in the 
memory, Kwang-sU and his aunt IVz-hi both died suddenly 
in \ 908 : but before her death the energetic Dowager had 
time to plant a third baby-Emperor on the throne ; this was 
the younger Prince Ch'ua's son. who was thus her grand¬ 
nephew both on the paternal and the maternal side. Mean¬ 
while her niece. Kwango's w idow, became the Dowager- 
Empress I (ing-yiband Lung-pi s second cousin and brother- 
in-law, Prince Ch'un, became Regent for his.son (Lung-yus 
nephew), the Emperor Suan-t'ung. The Regent ultimately 
turned out an unexpectedly weak ruler, and accordingly, 
under the i n fl uenc e of her eunuch Chang Teh, Lung-yd 
began once more to establish over his bead a third genera¬ 
tion of “ petticoat " government. Then came the revolution 
of 19* i- Yuan Shi 4 dai from first to last treated the fallen 
Dowager chivalrously and generously : but old friends and 
relatives slunk away when power was gone j besides that, 
the Republican Government needed more space for housing, 
and it had recently been amicably arranged that die 
Dowager was to content herself with the western half of 
the Palace enclosure. This forlorn condition of affairs alone 
was enough to drive the poor woman to despair, sickness, 
and possibly suicide: moreover, the baby ex-Emperor rs 
said to have turned out a dul! and uninteresting child. 

When Lung-yn married K wang-sil, her father Kweisiau^j 
lived at Fang-feta Yilan the fan g family garden), which 
was also, perhaps, the residence of Kwetsiangs father. 
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Hweichtng. when his daughter as M No. i concubine 
married Hien-feng, Kweisiang was at first a Banner* 
General, and then did duty for five years (1876-1880) at 
Kobdo as civil colleague of the military governor there , 
he was then transferred to Uliasutai and Urga. All these 
places were outposts for 14 watching Russia, On the 
marriage of his daughter in 18S9 he whs made expectant 
vice-president of a board. ■—E. H. Parkee. 

TRANSLIXEBATING PHONETICIZING. 

to the editor or Tin: *' ASIATIC quarterly review." 

Sts.— 

May I add a few words 10 the discussion uf Mr. 
Grant Brown’s able paper on “ A Common Alphabet lor 
India." The common alphabet which Mr. Grant Brown 
suggests is that of the I.P.A. The Rev. j. Knowles also 
advocates a common (Romanic) alphabet, but prefers 
a modification of the Pitman script, which can be used both 
as a phonetic alphabet and also for transliterating that is, 
it has symbols corresponding to those of the various N agari 
alphabets. For transliterating Mr. Knowles’s alphabet 
has a rival in the script of the Geneva Congress of tS 94 - 
t see that Mr. Daniel Jones is in India, advocating the use 
of the Simplified Spelling Society’s script; but 1 gather 
that he only recommends the use of the S.S-S, script 
for the writing of English. We may therefore without 
discourtesy ignore the S.S.S. script as a candidate for the 
honour of providing 44 A Common Alphabet for India. 
The *■ Hunterian script, which you, sir, propose to use in 
this Review for transliterating Indian words, may also, 
perhaps, be left out of the reckoning. It is only intended 
for the use of Englishmen, and is equivalent to the French 
spelling which gives us 14 Nizam-ebMolouk, le soubab du 
Dekan. 

The competitors, then, are the first three scripts, which 
for brevity l will take leave to call: 11) the script : 

NEW SERIES. VOL. I. V 
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(2) the Romanic script; (|) the G.C, script. The first 
proceeds on the assumption that all existing scripts are 
inadequate, and proposes to find symbols for all distinguish¬ 
able sounds in all languages; the other two provide trans¬ 
literations for the Indian alphabets, but are ready to suggest 
additional symbols where the Indian alp ha bets are defective. 
Would it not be a good thing if European students of 
Indian languages could agree to adopt one of the three rival 
scripts before we ask our Indian friends to adopt one or 
other of them, either as a substitute for, or as a check 
on, their own traditional scripts? Let us, in passing, admit 
that the I.P A. script has this advantage, that it is now 
much ustiJ tr>r the teaching of European modern languages. 
It must, therefore, have been used by many Indians in 
learning French and German. 

May t make another parenthetical remark? Granted 
that existing scripts are inadequate, there are obviously 
two ways of remedying this misfortune. We may {t j pro¬ 
nounce as we spell; (2) spell as we pronounce. The first 
is the method adopted by followers of the reformed pro¬ 
nunciation of Latin. If the Latin script indicated quantity, 
the reformed pronunciation w ould, make it as nearly phonetic 
as any script b likely to be. There ts a tendency in alt 
languages to pronounce according to spelling. Even in 
English (in which many words .ure practically “ ideo¬ 
graphs ■') some people pronounce the t in “ often," 
**soften, 1 because it is written, and not from a respect 
for etymology. I n din ns think they pronounce as they spelt, 
and, in fuel, do much mure nearly pronounce as they spell 
than most European people do. They have better alpha¬ 
bets and (in some cases) fewer vowel sounds. The advan¬ 
tage- jf pronouncing as we spell (as far as may be) is that 
we need not render existing books obsolete. To Spell as 
we pronounce creates the difficulty that, in a language like 
English, it is difficult to agree as to the number of audible 
vowels. But 1 conclude a parenthesis which contains many 
debatable matters, and is not. 1 think, necessary to my 
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argument, which is, that before we can suggest " A 
Common Alphabet for India.’* we must decide which of 
the three rival alphabets we can recommend to our Indian 
friends as the best medium (or recording Indian sounds. 
And here we must admit that the discussion showed that 
Indians will prefer a system which transliterates, and there¬ 
fore perpetuates. I ndian letters. They may be wrong, hui 
if they are wrong, we have to persuade them that they 
are wrong. One of the obstacles to doing so is the letters 
/ and d. which Europeans pronounce at the root of the 
teeth- Indians divide them into two sounds made by 
touching the roof of the mouth and the tips of the teeth to 
produce “cerebral” and "denial” t and d respectively. 
Some Europeans cannot hear this distinction- I know 
a Bengali novel in which the comic character, a harmless 
idiot, cannot hear it either. His comic pronunciation could 
not be recorded in any European alphabet, or in the I. P A. 
alphabet as it exists at present. The Romanic and G.C. 
scripts being transliteral, could record the joke. That is 
not necessarily a fatal defect in the I.P.A, script, since it 
reserves to itself the right of creating fresh symbols if 
necessary. 

But let us deal with simpler and more essential matters. 
Let us for the moment confine ourselves to x'owels. And 
since French is practically the lingua.franca of Europe, let: us 
consider the French vowels. French conventional spelling 
has ten vowel symbols—namely (1) a. (2) e, (3) e. (4) e ’ 
{$) i. (< 5 > (7) o. (8) eu, (9) ou, {10) u. The I.P.A. say 

that two of these have to do double duty : a has the two 
sounds of fiattc and pas ; eu has the two sounds of s*ui 
and pea. Hence we get the LF.A. symbols of o and a; 
of at and 0 ; u is made to take the place of Oil, and y is 
substituted for u. We have also the new symbols, e, t, a, 
and o to express the vowel sounds respectively in iU. tete, 
dt. and 1 tote. From an Indian point of view, the most 
important of these substitutions is the use of V to express 
the sound of German W. It was a curious and interesting 
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change for Frenchmen to make, for. in French, what we 
call j diuifti in India has progressed so far that the genius 
of the language is supposed to be hostile to what is called 
Aiatm^ur., the coming together of any two vowels separ¬ 
ately pronounced. An Indian would admit the justness 
of this view* He would say that in a word like phsd+ the 
real sound is $yed~i.e. t that becomes a consonant before 
another vowel, as ati + ucca - atyucca in India* (So u 
becomes v before another vowel, as anu +esan^anvesan.) 
An Indian would therefore object to using y as a vowel 
sign. For him it is the symbol of the consonantal sound 
of 4 as v is the symbol Tor the consonantal sound of x. 

Now let me turn to the Bengali vowels. These are 
transliterated thus in the G.C. script : a, a, i, i. u, u, r, e. 
at. o, and au. There are. In fact, two other vowel symbols, 
ya and yn (following consonants). These correspond, 
roughly, to the l.P.A. ; and a. R might l>e written ri if 
we wished to be phonetic. These three symbols are, it 
must be confessed, bad ones. Bengalis might want to pro¬ 
nounce f tirya and saiyaxxnda as they are pronounced in 
Sanskrit. As a matter of fact, the sounds of rya and tya. 
as they occur in these words, have disappeared from 
Bengali, (The words in question are now pronounced 
mrjja and saU&nanda.) A, i, i, u, li. ;tnd o are pronounced 
much as they are in Other Indian languages, as in English 
■■ father," “ hit. ' " meet, 1 ' “put, “root," “rote," respectively. 
Bui a having become the l.P.A. a, or something like it, 
ai has become ai, and au has become du. But since a is 
always pronounced a, ai always pronounced ai, and au always 
pronounced Du, Bengalis will object to the substitution of 
the I.P.A. symbols. The symbols are "phonetic," since 
they are always reserved for one use. When a Bengali 
reads the Sanskrit word “ausadh," he pronounces it *■ juwdh," 
but he always pronounces it so And he thinks it to be ©f 
etymological importance to retain the Sanskrit spelling 
(which creates no phonetic confusion}. 

hoc this reason a Bengali has no objection to the use of 
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the G.C, script if anyone is eccentric enough to wish to 
transliterate Bengali letters into European letters. It is 
defective in three cases. The letter* represented by 4 and 
4k are pronounced as rough r and rk when a dot is written 
under them, and y is pronounced as / {(tnlteiha ja) when 
a dot is written under it. But the G.C. script was not 
devised for modern languages, and can be easily supple¬ 
mented. i may mention that Mr Knowles’s Romanic 
script is equally deficient in this respect. In his script 
these three letters would be written as */, tik, and y, It 
would, of course, be easy for him to devise some suitable 
modification. In the LP.A. script these tetters would 
become r, r/f, and, t suppose, Mr. Grant Brown would 
perhaps urge that the letters are pronounced r, rk t and j. 
But a Bengali will say that though he pronounces j and y 
alike, he nevertheless wishes to remember that s&rjja was 
once iftrya, especially as, by convention, surya (or, rather, 
sntyy&t as it is now spelt), ettn only be pronounced as 
sAfjja. 

These are some of the objections which a Bengali will 
raise to the use of the I.P.A. alphabet as a means of record¬ 
ing his language. He is by no means averse from making 
phonetic experiments, in fact, some very daring experiments 
of this kind have been made by Mr Durgacandra Sanya! 
in his well-known ■■ Bhasa Vi] a an," and by others in the pages 
of the V r ang lya- S ahi tva-Parisat - Patri k;L But the Bengali 
will refuse to give up spelling Sanskrit words in the Sanskrit 
manner unless the result is phonetic confusion. The prob- 
lem. it will be seen, even from this rough summary, is very 
different from that of the phonetic spelling of English. 

What of the other two alphabets ? That of the Geneva 
Congress is only used for transliteration, and is not of much 
interest to Indians, It is simply a rendering of Indian 
alphabets into Romanic scripts, and is not appreciably 
easier to learn than the alphabets themselves. It is used 
extensively in Europe, and is useful in India to people who 
cannot read some other script than their own, Mr. K iiowles s 
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script is every bk as good when used merely for purposes 
of transliteration. and is, indeed, belter, inasmuch as ti avoids 
the use of diacritical marks, which involve the cutting of 
new type as expensive as his own, and are more likely to 
lead to mistakes and confusion. 

Bui what of Mr. Knowles's script as a phonetic record, 
as a supersession, and not a reproduction, of indigenous 
alphabets ? I venture to think that its success will depend 
upon the extent to which Indian students of phonetics are 
prepared to reform their own script. In Bengal, at least, 
Indian students are alive to the fact that the local alphabet, 
though superior to European alphabets, is not really a 
complete record of spoken sounds. If they adopt new 
letters, they cannot but agree to transliterations of them 
for the benefit of those who do not know the local alphabet; 
but that they will adopt a Romanic alphabet became the 
local alphabet is defective, does hoe seem to me likely. 
The present tendency in Bengal is to advocate the use 
of the Devanugari alphabet {which is a " transliteration " of 
the Bengali alphabet) as a common alphabet for India. 

With regard to the written languages (at least, of 
Northern India) the most promising plan seems to be to 
induce Indian scholars to examine them on phonetic 
principles, and to see in what respects they are inadequate 
to record modern sounds. They all claim to be phonetic, 
and perhaps titrt phonetic at one time. In Bengal a 
beginning has already been made, and, if J may be allowed 
*° make the suggestion, phoneticians over here might do 
worse than place themselves in connection with Bengalis 
who realiie the defects (less, of course, than these of 
European scripts) of their own alphabet. 

There remains the question of the unwritten languages. 
Here there is no local prejudice to overcome, and alt that 
students of these languages require is competent advice 
os to the best script for their purpose. A decision as to 
that can be arrived at as easily in England as in India. 
No one in the world has had so large and varied an 
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experience of the unwritten languages of I ndia as Sir 
George Grierson, and if he cannot tell us what script is 
best for recording such languages, who shall ? Perhaps 
with unwritten languages should be included languages 
such as Burmese and Tibetan, which have borrowed scripts 
from Indian languages of a different phonetic type, and 
therefore need the help of trained phoneticians such as 
Mr. Grant Brown. 1 have myself recorded languages of 
the Bodo group, and found the vowels of the Geneva 
Congress sufficient with only one exception— a guttural 
vowel something like the English " ugh/ But 1 may have 
missed vowels from want of phonetic training, 

S am. sir. 

Yours faithfully. 

J, D. Anderson. 

Afarth, i i) i y 

NEGRO MAN IN BRITAIN 

Under the auspices of the Celtic U nion, Edinburgh, a Lec¬ 
ture was delivered on the 2 ist tnst. by W. J, Edmondston- 
Scott, u.A., author of “ Elements of Negro Religion, 
in the Philosophical Institution, on "The Age of the 
Stone Circles: or Negro Man in Britain." Mr, David 
Mac Ritchie. I'-S.a. Scot., presided. 

The Lecturer discussed thr many aspects of the " Non- 
Aryan" problem with particular reference to pre-Celtic 
Britain, its ethnology, history, and anticjutties. He showed 
that the deeper scientific researches descended into Euro¬ 
pean ethnology, the more and more assertive became the 
negro type of physiognomy— as evidenced by the ana¬ 
tomical characters of the oldest prehistoric skulls, a (act 
which argued the former existence of a negro race of 
Aborigines in Middle and Western Europe most probably 
associated with a milder and more equable climate than 
ours: that the character and contents of cave debits and 
river drifts testified to general differences in negro culture ; 
and that the infinite variety of culture-stage* represented 
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from M ouster ian to Neolithic and later times was just such 
as prevails universally throughout Modem India. He 
indicated how mans antiquity in Europe resolved itself 
into the problem of the age of India's native civilizations 
whose prehistoric culture had been diffused at a very early 
period ail over the European Peninsula; and how the 
Eastern origin of this negro species pointed to its affinities 
with the Kolarian Aborigines of Bengal—the only negro 
nice in the whole Asiatic mainland—from one of whose 
ancient tribes, now represented by the Baskc, were 
descended the Basques of Europe, as could be proved 
from the structure and phonology of their archaic speech 
and the vestiges of Kotarian culture among them. On 
linguistic and ethnological grounds the lecturer concluded 
that the so-called “Pre-Aryan Problem" vanished with the 
solution to the old-time mystery about the origin of the 
Basques, and was one to which the scientific study of the 
Kotarian languages offered the only means of solution. 

ADRIANOPLE, 

There falls perpetual snow upon a broken plain, 

And through the twilight filled with Hakes, the white 
earth joins the sky ; 

Grim as a famished, wounded wolf, his lean neck in a chain, 
The Turk stands up to die. 

Intrigues within, intrigues without, no man to trust, 

He feeds street-dogs that starve with him; to friends 
who are his foe. 

To Greeks and Bulgars in his lines, be (lings a saddened 
crust.— 

The Turk who has to go. 

By infamous, unbridled tongues and dumb deceit, 

Through pulpits and the Stock Exchange the Balkans do 
their work. 

The preacher in the chapd and the hawker in the street 
Feed on the dying Turk. 
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The Turk worked m the vineyard; others drank the wine, 
The Jew who sold him plough-shares, kept an interest in 
his plough. 

The Serb and Bdgar waited till King and Priest should 
sign. 

Till Kings said : Kill—kill now. 

So while the twilight falls upon the twice betrayed, 

The Daily Mail tells England and the Daily New* tells 

Cod, 

That God and British statesmen should make the Turks 
afraid, — 

Who light unfed, unshod. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 

By Six Guilford Lindsey Molesworth, k.c.ll 

In a paper submitted by me to the Indian Industrial 
Conference of 1906 I urged that, amongst other means of 
developing the industries and the vast potential wealth of 
India, it was necessary- 

"To govern India, not on English grounds by 
people b England, but by the Government of India 
in the interests of India alone; and to resist the inter¬ 
ference of the Home Government tn any attempt to 
sacrifice Indian interests to the exigencies of English 
Party politics," 

At the second Industrial Conference of 1907 j sub¬ 
mitted the following resolution : 

■' Resolved that this Conference urges on the 
Government of India—ft) To inaugurate a carefully 
considered policy of moderate import duties, which 
will not only yield a revenue that will relieve the land 
from the dead weight of taxation, but will also protect 
the industries of I ndia from unfair and unrestricted 
foreign importation. {2! To foster international and 
inter-colonial trade by the exchange of mutual con¬ 
cessions and preferential treatment with the Colonies 
and with Great Britain." 
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Ft:w, I think, wilt dispute the axiom that our rule in 
India is a sacred trust into which we have drifted from 
force of circumstances, and that its Government should be 
strictly in the interests of India; but 1 would go farther 
than this in asserting that a selfish policy of rule in the 
interests of England ts a foolish policy, because the pros¬ 
perity <d India means the prosperity of England. 

Lord Curzon, in a debate cm the Sugar Duties Bill in 

1899, said 

" [t is in the interests of India, and India alone, that 
this legislation has been proposed by us. We are 
exercising our own legislative competence with the 
sanction and consensus of the Secretary of State to 
relieve India from an external competition, fortified 
by an arbitrary advantage which can be shown to 
have already produced serious consequences upon our 
agriculture and manufactures, and which, if not un¬ 
arrested, is likely to produce a continuous and 
dangerous decline. . . . This decline in the Indian 
Industry, in which two millions of people are employed, 
and in which the annual loss has been estimated at 
£20, 000,000 sterling, is due to the unrestricted com¬ 
petition of a bounty-fed article. Now, this is a state 
of affairs which neither the Government nor i. as the 
head of the Government, can consistently accept. 

Five years afterwards he said : " But for our legislation, 
refineries that would have been closed were kept open/ 

In 1899, at the request of Lord Elgm. the Liberal 
Viceroy, the British Government joined the Brussels 
Sugar Convention, and, despite the prophecies of the 
opponents of that measure, the price of sugar did not nse ; 
qn the contrary, the average price of beet sugar for the 
first five years, 1904-^908 inclusive, was lower than the 
average for the ten preceding years under the bounty 
system. And it was only in consequence of unprecedented 
failures of crop ia 19a 1 ?. i9 ] 0. and 1911. that the price has 
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risen. Out even including these three years of failure, the 
average rise of price during the eight years under the 
Convention only amounts to one twentieth of a penny per 
pound of sugar. In August last, however, the Prime 
Minister withdrew- from the Convention, for no reason that 
can be discovered except that it was an electioneering sop 
on the eve of a bye-election to conciliate the cocoa press 
and the jam and confectionery interests. There had been 
no previous debate on the subject in Parliament, and it was 
by the arbitrary action of Mr, Asquith that this deadly blow 
h::<i been struck at India's industries. Well may we parody 
Lord Byron's description of the dying Gladiator , u Butcher'd 
to make a Roman holiday," for India has been " Butcher'd ” 
to keep a British Cabinet in power, 

Mr. Dutt, the President of the India Industrial Conference 
of 1906, in his opening address said : 

0 There is a difficulty about our fiscal legislation, 
which is oftener controlled by Lancashire than by us 
in this country. You all remember how Lord Lytton’s 
Government was compelled to repeal the import duties 
on cotton goods against the advice and vote of every 
member of Lord Lytton's Council, except Sir John 
Strachey and the military member; and when the 
dudes were reim posed. how Lord Elgin’s Go Vermont 
was compelled to impose an excise duty on mill 
produce in India fa conciliate Lancashire. I know of 
no act in modern fiscal legislation more unwise and 
hurtful to an infant industry than the imposition of an 
excise tax unknown in any civilized country, and i 
know of nothing more humiliating to the Government 
of a great Empire like I ndia than the correspondence 
which you will find recorded in Parliamentary Blue- 
books leading to these fiscal changes." 

Mr. Dutt s charge that this injustice has been forced On 
India to conciliate Lancashire has been admitted by the 
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Master of Elibank, the Liberal Under-Secretary of State, 
who in 1905 said : 

■* India is essentially a Free Trade country, admitting 
all goods cm equal terms, and even penalizing her home 
industries by the imposition of excise duties, mlh 
for the advantage of Laueashire. 

Nor are sugar and cotton the only industries penalized. 
An excise on Indian tobacco has been imposed to conciliate 
the cigarette-making constituency of Bristol, and on jute to 
conciliate Dundee; but in the latter measure the mark has 
been over-shot, and has inflicted injury on the jute industry 
of Dundee, 

It is not in fiscal questions alone that the mischievous 
interference of the Home Government has been felt, I 
speak from bitter personal experience with regard to the 
railway department with which 1 was connected. With 
every change of Ministry, or Viceroy, under political party 
influence, questions of management, control, gauge, and 
policy have been reopened, causing want of continuity, 
confusion, and enormous waste of money. During the 
first ten years of my tenure in office there were five radical 
changes in control and management. Railways were con¬ 
structed on one gauge and afterwards altered to another. 
The Punjab Northern Railway was commenced on the 
standard gauge, then nearly finished on the metre gauge, 
and finally completed on the standard gauge. 

In 1881 political pressure was put upon Lord Harrington, 
to the advantage of “ pHvate enterprise.'' to conciliate English 
speculators, and Lord Ripon came out with orders to reverse 
the able railway policy of Lord Lawrence, which had been 
eminently successful. This change was forced on the 
Government of India notwithstanding the strongest protest 
of the Secretariat officials, i n a minute to the Government 
of India 1 protested that the Home Government was showing 
a want of patience lhaL resembled the policy of children, 
digging up seeds to ascertain whether they were growing- 
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The Accountant-General, in a powerful Note, showed that 
Lord Law fence's railway policy had been successful beyond 
all expectation : that in no respect was greater efficiency 
insured by a Board in London than under Government 
control; that, under the proposed reversal of policy, the 
State was to part with its profitable lines to private specu¬ 
lators when they had begun to show a profit, keeping its 
unprofitable railways in its own hands while carefully 
guaranteeing the speculators, however, at the expense of 
the State, from my possible loss, whether due to thdr 
negligence or not. He further pointed out that the pro¬ 
posed concessions to one railway alone were equivalent to 
a gift of at least half a million sterling, taken from the 
pockets of the Indian ratepayer, and sent out of the country. 
But all protest was in vain. Lord Ripon had his orders, 
and, after reading these protests, he simply minuted upon 
them : 

“ Tfiis may be allowed to drop quietly- — R- 

There is, however, another mischievous political influ¬ 
ence that has to be conciliated in order to catch votes. 
India is sorely afflicted by a certain class of " Little Eng¬ 
land Members of the ** Pagett M.FV’ type, that Rudyard 
Kipling has immortalized—men utterly ignorant of Indian 
questions, and devoid of Indian experience, who come out 
to India for a few weeks in the cold season with prejudiced 
minds, to stir up sedition and disaffection, to decry the 
Government, to scoff at its officials, and to return to England 
more ignorant and prejudiced in their partial knowledge 
than when they set out. These men pose as authorities on 
Indian questions. Of such Kipling writes : 

*' And J laughed a 1 drove from the station, 

Bat the mirth died nut au njy ]ipa T 
As I thoy^bs of the fbolj lilt* Pa^eit 
Who write of their Eastern trips. 

w And the Bncers of the travelled idioJl 
Wlao duly tm^uvwn the Land - T 
And ] prayed the Lord to deliver 
Another one iaio any hand.” 
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These men raise the silly cry of " India for the Indians, 
apparently ignorant of the fact that India is a vast aggre¬ 
gation of nations of different races, religions, and customs. 
It has a population exceeding in number the population of 
Europe, and in it there are more than a hundred different 
languages in common use. From a state of chaos, inter¬ 
necine war, and bloodshed, it has been rescued by the 
British Rule, and consolidated into an orderly Empire ; to 
use the words of Sir Edgar Vincent; 

*■ Throughout the whole of this vast continent no 
sword can be unsheathed without our sanction. We 
have knitted together wrecks of ancient kingdoms with 
railway and telegraph. 1 n every city we have opened 
schools and hospitals, and a Native Press is springing 
up in all the great centres of population. Enormous 
tracts of land have been redeemed from desert by our 
irrigation. Under our rule population flourishes and 
increases.’* 

The cry of M Europe for the Europeans " would be far 
less foolish than the cry of " India for the Indians, for 
there is far greater diversity of nice, language, religion, and 
customs in India than in Europe. 

Surely, if the Government of India had more autonomy, 
such as is granted to our Colonies, and were exposed to 
less interference. It would be better ruled than by a 
Parliament which, under the party system, too often 
sacrifices the welfare of the country 10 private interests, 
and subordinates sound principles to the exigencies of 
electioneering politics and vote etching. Surely* India 
would be better ruled and have greater freedom of adminis* 
traiiun, under the highly educated and experienced coven¬ 
anted Indian civilians, who stand out in favourable contrast 
to the average English M,P„ who, as a rule, is absolutely 
deficient in every qualification for sensible or sound adminis¬ 
tration. Mill has rightly said, “The British Government 
of India is not only the purest in intention, but one 
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of the most beneficial in act ever known amongst man¬ 
kind.'* 

My long and intimate connection with the Government 
of India, extending over eighteen years, enables me to 
confirm in the strongest manner possible the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Mill. Lord Curzon has paid a just tribute to 
the Indian covenanted civilians, attributing to them— 

"A sense of responsibility and devotion to duty, a 
love of the country and sympathy with its people, 
developed to a degree that is without parallel in the 
history of any other country.” 

Arm in his Vambcry, the celebrated traveller, in a letter 
to an influential native in Bengal, wrote : 

“ I am not an Englishman, anti 1 do not ignore the 
shortcomings of English rule in 1 ndia, but I have seen 
much of the world both in Europe and Asia and 
studied the matter carefully, and 1 can assure you 
that England is far ire advance of the rest of Europe 
in point of justice, liberality, and fair-dealing with all 
entrusted to her care. 

The absence of all protection* or Indian industries is 
a powerful factor in Indian unrest j nearly all educated 
natives demand it Mr. Dutt, in bis Presidential address 
at the first Industrial Conference, said: 

" Gentlemen, we will not consent to set* out country 
made a land of raw produce, or a dumping-ground for 
the manufactures of other nations. 1 do (tot believe 
a country can permanently prosper by agriculture 
atone, any more than a country can prosper by manu- 

• Free Traders, in areumtint, constantly nusine the word " protection," 
Conluii^ it with " pwliibitjofi. thus implying that it involves the cschiiiion 
of foreign produce- The protection of Tariff Reform mem* the imposition 
of tariffs, which will place ihc home producer on an equality,ora! a slight 
advantage, with his foreign competitor. 
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faciurc.5 alone. The two must thrive side by side to 
give employment to the population of the country. . . 

To-day there is a desire which is spreading all over 
India that by every legitimate means, by every lawful 
endeavour, we will foster and stimulate the use of our 
own manufactures amongst the vast millions who fill 
this great continent” 

The native members of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
are persistent in their demands for the protection of Indian 
industries. The Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy said : 

" There is a general feeling in favour of protection 
in this country. A judicious protective tariff is de¬ 
manded by intelligent public opinion in the interests 
of undeveloped industries." 

Many other members have tt.xpresscd themselves in a 
similar strain; for example. Sir David Sassoon, Sir V. 
Thaclfersey, the Hon. S. Sinha, and the Hon. R* Mud- 
holkar; and the Secretary of the Government of 1 ndia, has 
admitted that if they had a fret hand they might be tempted 
to undertake a reform of Indian tariff 

In August, [9to. the Planters'Association of South India 
unanimously passed a resolution recommending an i mperial 
preferential import duty on coffee, lea. rubber, cinchona, 
cocoa, cotton, and wheat. 

Twenty-eight years ago. commenting upon the remarks 
of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and others on the poverty 
of India, I wrote the following in an article entitled 
** 1 mperialism for India," published in the Calcutta Review 
of October, 1885 : 

’* I ndia, the land of the pagoda-trees ! India, the 
mine of wealth I India, the wonder and admiration 
of Marco Polo and of travellers of former times! 
India in poverty 1 Midas, starving amid heaps of 
gold, does not afford a greater paradox; and yet we 
have India, Midas-like, starving in the midst of untold 
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wealth. For India Aits untold wealth: wonderful natural 
resuurces, whether agricultural, mineral or industrial, 
but they are to a great extent dormant, tt has coal 
ol an excellent quality, it has tine petroleum, large 
quantities of limber and charcoal : it has iron of a 
purity that would make an English iron-master's mouth 
water, spread wholesale over the country, in most 
pSao-s to be had by light quarrying over the surface ; 
it has chrome-iron capable of making the finest Da¬ 
mascus blades, manganifcrous ore, splendid hematites 
in prolusion. It has gold, silver, antimony, tin. copper, 
plumbago, lime, kaolin, gypsum, precious stones, as¬ 
bestos, soft wheat equal to the finest Australian, hard 
wheat equal to .the'finest Kabanka, it has food 
grains of every description, oil seeds, tobacco, tea, 
eofice, cocoa, sugar, spices, be, dyes, cotton, jute, 
hemp, flax, coir, fibres of every description—in fact 
products too numerous to mention. Its inhabitants 
are frugal, thrifty and industrious, capable of great 
physical exertion, docile, easily taught, skilful in any 
work requiring delicate manipulation. Labour is 
absurdly cheap, and Lhe soil wonderfully productive. 

. , . Surely there is something radically wrong when 
India can be considered poverty-stricken amid so much 
wealth." 

Ball in his “ Economic Geofogy of India," says: 

“Were India wholly isolated from the rest of the 
world or its mineral productions protected from com¬ 
petition, there cannot be the least doubt that she 
would be able from within her own boundaries to 
supply nearly all the requirements. In so far as the 
mineral world is concerned, of a highly-civilized com¬ 
munity," 

But the once-flourishing native industries have been 
crushed out by unrestricted foreign competition. Old slag- 
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heaps may be found throughout India testifying to the 
former prosperity of such industries ; the splendid native 
iron and steel have been superseded by inferior material of 
foreign manufacture. India has every requisite for manu¬ 
facturing and producing most things at a very low cosh and 
there is no reason why she should not supply the Mother 
Country and the Colonies with those articles which they do 
not produce \ but no attempt has been made to foster inter¬ 
national or inter-colonial trade by the exchange of conces¬ 
sions which would be mutually advantageous. 

The coal-fields, so far as they have been explored, cover 
an area of 35.000 square miles, and are estimated to contain 
20.000,000.000 tons of coal. In Bengal and Assam there 
is coal nearly equal in evaporative power to medium Welsh 
steam coal, though inferior to Aberdare, In some parts of 
India the supply of iron ore is on a scale of unparalleled 
magnitude, whole hills and ranges of it being of the purest 
varieties. There are also available in India millions of 
potential horse -power in the form of water I lowing front 
the mountain ranges, capable of being converted mio 
electrical energy at generating stations near the hills, and 
conveyed with slight loss to centres even at very great 
distances, where it can be utilized for industrial purposes. 

With regard to sugar, Dr. Royle has stated that India 
could produce enough cane to swamp the world's market. 

The present yield of wheal in India is about 44*000,000 
quarters, or about 17,000.000 quarters in excess of the total 
imports of wheat and wheat flour into Great Britain. In 
the Punjab alone there is cultivable waste sufficient to 
produce 16,000,000 quarters* besides enormous tracts in 
Burma and other parts of India only requiring irrigation 
and population to bring them under the plough. If India 
had, by preferential treatment with regard to foreign wheat, 
the inducement of a steady and certain market to grow 
Indian wheat. Lhere can be no doubt that the cheap labour 
:ind low railway rates prevailing in India could enable her 
m supply England with all the wheat she requires at rates 
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If'wer than those at which foreign nations now supply 
her, 

India was originally the parent of the cotton industry. 
The very name "calico" is derived from Calicut, the place 
from which the famous longcloth originally came. India 
can grow cotton in such abundance that in [909-10 she 
exported it in Its raw stale to the value of ^0^50,000 ; 
yet, during that period, manufactured cotton goods were 
imported into India amounting in value to more than 
1 54,000,000. India formerly produced excellent cotton, 
but it has degenerated and is short in staple. The 
Inspector-Genera! of Agriculture declares that our know¬ 
ledge of indigenous cotton is incomplete, and its degenera¬ 
tion is not due to inferior cultivation or to exhausted soil. 
The black cotton soil is very fertile, and he attributes the 
deterioration to the continuous use of unselected seed, 
Others say the short staple is due to a great extent to 
careless and improper cropping. Be this as it may, there 
c^n be little doubt that if the cot ton-growing industry had 
been fostered* the quality would have improved and the 
quantity increased, and Lancashire would not now have 
been dependent on the speculation of the American Cotton 
Kings for its supply. 

Again, with regard u> the demand for iron and steel. 
The London and North-Western Railway with its few 
hundred miles of line is able to manufacture its own steel 
rads, chairs, and other permanent-way materials, as well as 
its bridges, locomotives, and rolling stock. Surely India 
with its j2,000 miles of railways, ought to afford a demand 

sufficient to justify the manufacture of some of these in tile 
country. 

h is now the accepted policy of the State to render 
India practically independent of external supplies as 
regards her army, by establishing Government factories in 
various parts of the country for the manufacture of arms, 
ammunition, clothing, equipment, and munitions of war. 
There is no reason why this policy should not be extended 
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l 1 "* her State railways and other public works, and to the 
needs of the country in general A broad'minded policy 
on these lints would open up the great but undeveloped 
wealth of India, 1 cannot agree with those who argue 
that there is no market for the produce of Indian industry. 
As regards internal consumption, statistics of our imports 
show that there is a large and increasing demand, and the 
very development of industries would increase that demand. 
Sugar, for instance, is one article which India is in a 
position to supply as cheaply as any country in the world, 
yet in 1909-to sugar, probably bounty-fed, to the value of 
680,000 sterling has been imported into India. 

There is plenty of capital in India, The amount ot 
wealth now hoarded is estimated at nearly 600,000,000 
pounds sterling; but neither this, nor English capita], will 
flow into a market in which its operations are checked, and 
struggling industries arc swamped by unfair and unlimited 
foreign competition. English capital has. for the must 
part, been attracted by heavy guarantees from Govern¬ 
ment. 

Of late years there has been a considerable increase in 
Indian industries, especially in jute and cotton, but it has 
been uphill work ; and there has also been very material 
progress in trade and commerce ; but the development of 
the latent wealth and resources of India falls very far short 
of the magnificent potentialities of the Empire, and is not at 
all commensurate with the progress which ought to have 
followed the great extension of railways and irrigation 
works, which have proved so beneficial 10 India 

For many years the Government of ! ndia had to struggle 
against the hostile criticisms and influence of those narrow¬ 
minded "Little England' politicians who have denounced 
the construction of railways and irrigation canals as 
“plunging the country into debt and irretrievable nan." 
There can be no doubt that, at the outset, the interest oti the 
money required for these works threw a heavy strain on the 
revenues of India; and it was only alter many years that 
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she emerged triumphantly from the ordeal* Now, apart 
from the other indirect and enormous benefits conferred by 
the development of the country, these works yield a large 
and increasing revenue to the State, which has enabled 
it to relieve some of the dead weight of taxation that 
burdened agriculturists by the remission of land revenue, 
by advances to cultivators for seed, and by the reduction 
of salt-tax and income-tax. To use the words of Lord 

Cordon : 

* 

" We have now secured the whole of our Indian 
railways and canals for nothing ; and instead of these 
costing us money, they have become a steady source of 
income to the State. . , . From this period of stress 
and labour has emerged an India, better equipped to 
face the many problems that confront her, stronger and 
better guarded on her frontier, with her agriculture, her 
industries, her commerce, her education, her irrigation, 
her railways, her army and police brought up to a 
higher state of efficiency, with every section of her 
administrative machinery in better repair; with her 
credit re-established, her currency restored, the material 
prosperity of her people enhanced, and her loyalty 
strengthened." 

The annua] net earnings of Indian railways now amount 
to £\ 6,000,000, most of which would have been available 
as revenue to the State had it not been for the reversal of 
Lord Lawrence's railway policy, by which reversal the 
earnings of the company-worked railways have been handed 
over to private speculators, and taken out of the country, as 
foretold by the Accountant-General at the time of this 
reversal. The actual revenue from State railways is only 
-vt.+43iOOO, and it would be much greater, but the railway 
revenue is burdened with pay ment of interest amounting to 
,£5.633,000, much ol which is for the cost of railways wfi !Ch 
during construction yielding no revenue. 
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In [903 the faith of the English people in the virtue of 
Free Trade was rudely shaken by the historic speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, which formulated the 
policy of Imperial preferential tariffs; and in that year the 
question of joining in such a policy was submitted to the 
Government of India. It was, however, negatived by 
the Viceroy's Council, nominally on the ground that India 
had very little to give, nothing to receive in return, and 
much to risk, but the real motive for refusal is indicated in 
the following paragraph of the despatch : 

" All past experience indicates that in the decision 
of any fiscal question concerning this country, powerful 
sections of the community at home will continue to 
demand that their interests, and not those of India 
alone, shall be allowed consideration. 

Subsequently Lord Curzon has expressed his belief that 
but for the fear of such political interference India would 
welcome any practical scheme of fiscal reform, embracing 
preferential tariffs within the Empire; and when explaining 
in the House of Lords the motives which prompted the 
despatch of 1903, he said: 

" In fiscal matters the Government of India has to 
take the views of the Secretary of State, whether it 
agrees with them or not, and those views are more 
likely to be guided and shaped by English than by 
purely 1 ndian considerations. . . . Our real appre¬ 
hensions, when drawing up the despatch about the 
fiscal future of India, were not so much economic as 
pol ideal. We said to ourselves, * What guarantee shall 
we have, if any new* system were projjosed, that India 
should have free speech in the discussion of the subject, 
or a free judgment in its decision ?' 

The idea that I ndia has but little to give, and nothing to 
receive in return, is absurd. The value of annual imports 
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10 the United Kingdom from foreign countries is about 
^5^7 »®oo»ooo, while that from British possessions is only 
,0*000,000, There can be but little doubt that our 
colonies and dependencies could, and would, supply a great 
portion of that which is now imported from foreign 
countries if a well-considered policy of preferential tariffs 
were adopted ; and the great interchange of trade would 
mutually benefit all pans of the Empire. As regards 
India, as t have already shown, the stimulus of a steady 
and certain market would enable her to supply wheat, 
cotton, and other articles at lower rates than at present, 

and render us independent of wheat, cotton, and other 
’* rings.' 1 

Thirty years ago I published, in Calcutta, a book entitled 
the ■' British Juggethath," to show how- the car of Free 
Trade, the idol which England worshipped, was bringing 
England under its wheels, crushing the life-blood out of 
England and its dependencies, and leaving in its train 
disaster, bankruptcy, and pauperism. From thaL book 1 

<?*** the lowing paragraphs in which I formulated an 
Imperial preferential policy: 

England, with its dependencies, if properly 
governed, might be independent of foreign nations 
for its trade, commerce, markets, and production. , 
The only true and statesmanlike policy lies in govern¬ 
ing the Empire and its dependencies as aw vast 
auutry, the interests of any one portion of which 
should be considered inseparable from those of the 
whole; protecting jealously every industry ; seeking 
every possible means of employing the labour and 
developing the resources of all : fostering every 
industry, when it needs fostering, and releasing the 
fostering care as soon as such care is seen to be 
unnecessary ; protecting only to the extent that may 
bn netted to prevent ihe decay of an existing industry. 
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or to enable a new industry to spring up; the primary 
aim being to utilize the labour and produce of the 
whole 1 and to ensure a market for the produce in our 
own great United Empire. With our enormous 
territory, two and a half times as great as that of the 
United States; with our enormous capabilities and 
varied productions, we ought, if governed rightly, to 
be able to secure this : and, holding such an immense 
area of territory, we should have no want of healthy 
competition, without calling in foreign nations to 
compete with us, 

“ We have within our grasp an Imperial policy 
which would enable us 10 outstrip America in a far 
greater degree than she is now outstripping us. By an 
Imperial policy I do not mean that narrow, insular 
policy which takes all it can from its dependencies 
and gives nothing in return ; 1 do not mean that 
selfish policy which drove America to separate from 
us. and which is noti' disgusting our Colonies ; 1 mean 
a generous, enlightened policy which considers the 
welfare and prosperity of each, and every, dependency 
identical with its own. , . . But where are we to 
look for such a policy ? Surely not to the littleness 
(of English Government) described by M, Merimee, 
which * commits all possible faults to keep a few doubtful 
votesl the policy that' disquiets itself about the present\ 
and thinks nothing of the future . not to the politicians 
who put party before nation ; not to the petty caucuses 
of those economic charlatans who have impoverished 
the Empire. We want an extension of the franchise, 
but not ntob franchise such as Chamberlain and his 
crew propose. We want in the House 0!' Commons 
representatives of the interests of England's depen¬ 
dencies. We want practical, far-seeing, intelligent 
men who have seen the world in its different aspects, 
and know, by experience, its wants; . . . represent a- 
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live men who have Lived out of England long enough 
to have shaken off the idea that their 1 Little Ped- 
lington,' be it London, or Liverpool, or Manchester, 
or Birmingham, is the pivot on which the world 
revolves. We want, in fact, an Imperial Parliament, 
not a wretched caucus of narrow-minded party poli¬ 
ticians whose view is limited to the horizon of the 
coming election," 

At the lime this was written Mr, Chamberlain was a 
strong Free-Trader, but by the irony of fate, as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, he visited his colonies with open 
eyes, and became convinced that there are other interests 
of far greater magnitude than those of '* Little Pedlington," 
and with splendid courage, at the imminent risk of political 
shipwreck, he returned to England as the Apostle of Im¬ 
perial Federation on a basis of preferential tariffs. 

In JSS4 Sir Lepel Griffin wrote : 

The British Empire is still in its infancy, grafted. 
It is true, on an ancient monarchy. It only dates from 
the occupation of Virginia by Raldgh, three hundred 
years ago. It has grown to be the greatest Empire m 
the world with a territory* of 9,000,000 square miles 
and 300,000,000 subjects of the Queen; and now only 
waits a statesman whose genius will gather it into one 
mighty Federation, animated by loyalty and dignified 
by freedom/ 

The time has arrived when we must decide whether we 
shall maintain our vast Empire or allow its gradual dts- 
integration. A great opportunity is now afforded ; shall we 
foster its industries and develop its enormous resources, or 
shall we allow the slow process of neglect to do the work of 
commercial disintegration and min ? Shall we be content 
to sink into the condition into which Greece, Rome, Spain, 
and Portugal have fallen with the loss of their Colonics ? 
Shall we again neglect th** teaching of history and repeat 
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the gigantic blunder by which we tost our American 
Colonies > Before the revolution in America our subjects 
there were quite as loyal as those in Canada and Australia, 
yet their loyalty was insufficient to withstand the strain ut 
neglect and disregard of their interests which led to their 
secession. 


&A 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at Gaston Hall, W«t- 
tnmsrer, &W„ on Monday, January ic, 1913, a jiaj»r by Sir Guilford 
Lindsey Moieswoith, Ji.nt.j:, was read, entitled " Industrial India. 1 ’ The 
Right Hon. Lord Lamington, cc.u.n., c.c.i.e^ occupied the chair, and 
the following, amo&gji otlim, were present : Sir Arundel T. Arundel, n,ts.T r , 
Sir Frederic \Y R. Fryer, K.cs.1., The Dowagti Lady Lam'mgton, Sit 
Urndford l^sslit, K.c.l.t, Mifu Abbas All Uaig, Sir Junes Wilson, K.c.s.1., 
Sir Lionel Dison Sjwheer, Mr. R. F, Chisholm, Mr. K A. LalSt 

Mootie, Sir W. Coldstream, Mr. Donald N, Reid. Mr. H. R. Cook, 
l obnel A, F. Laughton, c.ii., Dr. A. D. Dinning, Mrs. White, Mr. F. W. 
Mmire, Mr, R, L. Campbell, Mr, F. VV. Grubb, Mr. C. S. Ran, Mr, 
LawkT Wilson, Sheikh A bill ttaaak. Mr. Reginald Murray, Mr. H. M. 
PiTCtal. Mr, D. S. Bctidm. Colonel Kllgour, Mr, J, S. Cotton. Major and 
Mrs, Clive Wig*™, c^.i„ u.v.ix, Cokwel and Mrs A. S, Robert* Mr. 
II. B, Motes worth, Mr M. Ba Item. Mr. J. Tansley. Mr. J T. Utterell, 
Mr. 3. Ku'gcrs. Mr. Sada Ram Thind, Mr. B. P. Jagtap, Mr, h p. 
Marehsm, Mr. VVL i Piper, Mrs. Ramsay Fansliawe, and Dr.John Pollen, 

Hot!. Secretary. 

Hie t.UAifliLUf Udies and gentlemen. the paper w« arc now going to 
mien to, which U on ,1 stihjeci we always conceive we know evovihing 
about, 11 on? which it likely 10 arouse a certain amount of discussion—! 
.op= of a friendly nature. It is a (farm? paper for our quiet Society, an it 

If*f inh 0,1 wh ' eh * nt * dout)l > “ost people have their own opinion*, 
jr Guilford states Ins opinions with great frankness, and 1 dare »y ihey 
*na, Lr . hallcnged 1 trust It may not provoke anything acrimonious, but 
,tnl { a fnerid, f discussion. Sir Guilford h well qualified to give us 
siir a paper, and I think when you have heard it read you wfi! agree h 
* ,* a tfrt3t a mourn oJ erudition and dose attention to matters of a 

ft**! wurt I will now ask Sir Guilford to read his paper, 

{ The paper was then read, and received with applause.) 

CnAi«iist ■ Indies and gentlemen, from the close attention the 
papw has received at your hands i think it is very obvious you have been 
cuiemdr tatWBted in hearing the views of Sir Guilfotd MuUsworth. As 
promised you, U is a vtgnmmly written paper, and enunciates omnium 
1 * gr ** 1 fcatlesBH*, and I date say not entirely in accordance with all 
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the views of those present- I confess I am amongst those who do not find 
themselves completely sharing those fiscal op.nions which he has just 
Uttered. However, anything to do with the economic side of the question 
may continue for weeks and months in discussion, so 1 propose to condemns 
my remarks to a vctj small coinpus. Kim of all, while congratulating 
Sir Guilford on the excellence ol his paper. I would Jiut allude to tlu.ve 
|M>ints on which I find myself in accord with him. To begin with, I agree 
with his statement that we govern India not for the benefit of Gre-it 
Britain, but for the good of India. Thai is an undeniable proposition, 
whatever mistakes we may make From time to time economically as well 
politically. That it the object and desire of this country ; and, econorcu- 
ally, I think our interests are wrapped up with ihose ot India, and there¬ 
fore it would be most foolish an utir part to do anything to impair her 
economic interests, because this should only react on out own finance and 
injure ourselves. He alludes to one instance where wt have departed 
from this, and that is with regard to the excise we levy on cotton goods, 
and that is no doubt a standing grievance in India. The quotations he 
has given us show that we do it entirely in the interests of Ijmushire, and 
not for the good of India. I also agree with his remark « to the Govern 
sicnt having been the cause of great delay in the construction of railways, 
and having at times muddled and meddled in a very unsatisfactory way 
with railway development in India, There was one instance, to my own 
knowledge, of a smalt line constructed by private enterprise—the JSarsi 
light Railway—which I think took ten years for the Government of India 
to consider (why, goodness only knows) and I think it took ten months 
10 construct! Then he says Indian industries might be developed ; arid as 
wc make our own munitions of war and military a rm a me nt* in India, why 
should we not also construct other goods ? [ undent and the India Office 

now takes a mote liberal view of Indian indents for Government and 
Indian purposes, which used to be restricted almost entirely lo purchase!, 
in this country, but now allows of purchases being mads in India. 1 think 
that is a departure in the right direction. Now I am going to allude to 
those points where t do not find myself in agreement with the lecturer 
One quotation 11 E his aska. Why should India starve in the mid it of plenty f 
It was a very eloquent passage in which be described the wealth of India, 
and 'ip, " Surely there is something radically wrong when India can be 
considered [.overt 1 ?-stricken amid so much wealth.’ ft seems to me hi- is 

almost answered by a quotation from Lord Cuntra a few p*g« tardier on. 
where Lord Curran concludes * very strong panegyric on wlm bos taken 
place in India with ’* Her credit re-established, her currency restored, the 
material prosperity of her people enhanced, and her loyalty strengthened 
I think that rather counterbalances the furious indictment made by Sir 
Guilford in the earlier passages of hr? address, anil I think anyone reading 
that passage by itself would think India and the Indian people »tr: 
extremely poor. In one sense no doubt they are, compared with out idea, 
but I do not think they are unhappy in their poverty. iHear. hear.) I 
went about a good deal when I »u Governor of Bombay, and 1 could not 
see the slightest sign of starvation, or being pinched- We iet w more to 
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our cities than you will see there in India, but I quite admit that, 
taking our stanch rd r they me poor, and enuyonc hopes that they will 
become richer but you eihisc re member that they art contented their 
little. One knows* if acquainted with the economic conditions of India, 
that the Indian peasant, once he Is assured of bk livelihood for the time 
being, i& quite content to do no mote work at all until the pinch of starva¬ 
tion. Oft poverty comes along and mikes him work again ; but the conditions 
of life are so different td those which obtain In this country that be ts quite 
happy, whEn he ha* put by a I it lie. to do no more work for the time being. 
This characteristic ts not consistent with the storing up wealth nr develop¬ 
ing very rapidly she wealth of the country, Comfjurisons arw difficult in 
the- ripped. You must take the natural characteristics ot the people in 
addition to the actual facts of their material condition. 

Sir Guilford refers to the boarded money and the amount of wealth 
stored up in India which might t*c utilized to fructify industries. Hume 
ft^sun we have a characrenstic of the Indian, who preferred, or had in the 
poat preferred, to store or hoard his money, simply because he never 
understood inventing it This is a characteristic which is giving way 
before modem developments* He has now the great Tala scheme, other 

industries aod the Bombay mills, and he is learning, tud desires to learn, 
to engage in indu^rial enterprises, and that characteristic will be broken 
down mure and mote, and more money will lie coming into the market 
for the purpose of working I he undoubted resources that have been 
erumieraled hy the lecturer. In one parage fur alludes to how the tail- 
ways are burdened by changes to the Government policy, and says that 
revenue has been taken out of the country and brought over here, instead 
of being utilized to the benefit of the Indian Government. 1 ihink dial 
is a rather dangerous and fallacious proportion to lay dawn. One often 
hears how, in Australia, the extreme member? of the Labour Party complain 
of the amount of interest that goes out of 1 he country because of the money 
invested by this country in Australia. 3 s lunk it is a very wrong idea. It 
was only the other day one saw it stated in the TtJtus, on the question of 
preferential tariffs, how there Is an Indirect preference of at least ten 
mtUtuna 3 year to the outside dominions erf the Empire—J do urn know 
whether it included India—by which the Empire benefits as a result of the 
cheap rate at which money it lent in this country to the IkMtiinions 
beyond ih; seas. Ttm& is no other country an the world which is 
so ready to lend money on such easy terms as this country I do not 
know what mterevr accrues bom Indian runways, but I suppose it does 
not «ceed 4 or 5 per cem., and therefore it must not be considered 
because of this very moderate rate of interest that it is a drain upon the 
Exchequer of India. There was another point die lecturer might have 
made, and which 1 fed strongly about, and it k just the reverse of sending 
interest out of India, and that is sending capita! out of India., At the 
present time India has r>vct here uunethhig like eighteen millions n: Indian 
money, and which ^ lens by the Secretary of Sure In hanking and other 
financial institutions in this country for the benefit of time institution*. 
That n an Indian grievance, and it ke the reverse of Sir ti mi ford's* In 
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one case ito British public is lending money to India and getting 3 eery 
moderate return, and the other is a case where the Government takes a 
huge amount of capital from India and lends it to hanks of financial 
corporations, for the benefit presumably of those corporations, am! I pre¬ 
sume rather to the loss of India, hut I am not sufficiently a financier to 
know that definitely ; but I think it is dear these large sums of money— 
anything beyond what is wanted for the immediate payments due by the 
Government of India in this country-’—ought to be allowed to remain in 
India. (Heir, bear.) 

Then the lecturer is a warm advocate of preferential tariffs. It is a 
very big question, and I cannot go into it now. I wrote a letter only 
last Week to the Timts about it. My view regarding the mathematical 
impossibility is, if you are to get the different partners of the Empire to 
raise so many different tariffs, how they tic all In tum to benefit under a 
preferential system. [I you have one single LarilT, that would be quite 
simple, but where e.irh country is to retain it-, own tariff—a lartlf which it 
going to benefit the other parts of the Empire as well as itself—is an 
absolutely impossible idea! \ and in regard id India, I think he is rather 
answered by the quotation he made from Lord Ctinun in the House of 
Lords, "hen he wid that a preferential iiniT system between this country 
and India or the rest of the Empire would be probably based rather in the 
interests Of this country it™* that of Indiu. I am .l druid that is almost 
inevitable. Again, m Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme one of the difficulties 
was that of India, and how India was to come into any preferential system 
of the Empire. I will not go more into that question, because it ia too 
big a one, beyond mentioning that last very powerful escerpt from a book 
of Sir Guilford’s thirty years ago about free trade, whet* he concluded by 
referring to the Empire. Then he says: "Shall «r foster its industries 
and develop its enormous resources, or shall allow the slow process of 
neglect to do the work of commercial diamiegmiion and ruin ?' I do not 
think the last reiotnt of car foreign trade for 191 2 bear much evidence of 
ruin about them, I rather regard the altitude of those who drive capital 
out of this country as more tending to ruin thin the fact that wc have not 
got o tariff. The foreign trade of Iasi year was well over a thousand 
millions, which is something enormous, and ii would be very difficult to 
detect much rain about it. Those arc the remark* I venture to put before 
you, and I am sure I voice your opinion when I say we ere ell very 
grateful for the opportunity of discussing thi* subject in order to try and 
arrive 11 and understand the truth. Sir Guilford has had a Luge «- 
peri cnee of India as sn engineer of repute, who has often been consulted 
by the Government qf India, and hi» views ora valuable, whatever may be 
one’s own views on th« particular topic. Therefore 1 am sure I have my 
audience with me when l express to the lecturer our very warm thanks for 
his paper. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Secretary (Dr, J. Pollen) rad the following letter received 
from Sir Kcpef Lethbridge: Sir Guilford Moles worth's wide and varied 
experience, and his proved and admitted capacity as a distinguished man 
of affairs, give cicsptideal weight to thi* jap*' And it h remarkably 
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opportune, foe the recent controversy between Uud Crowe and Mr Boost 
law. on the platform and in the press, hat informed in, more rlearfy thou 
before, wherein the rival policies for the development of 11 Industrial 
India" which now held the field differ from each other. Lord Crewe 
(alts us that the existing system must continue, because he and his friends 
consider that “ Free Trade is best fgr India. The existing excise duly 
of 3i per cent on the products of Indian cotton-milk must be maintained, 
lest its abolition should give protection for rndia. And the Under¬ 
secretary for India has informed the House of Commons that if other 
Indian industries should show signs of serious development—r.^., the 
woollen industry of Ca wo pore and elsewhere, the matches manufacture, 
and Lhc iron and steel industry, and ao forth—then iheir products must be 
subject to an excise dot; equivalent to the import duties. 

On the other hand, Mr Boaai law hji? told us that excise duties are 
utterly umuited to the conditions of India, and that consequently he 
viould. as an Imperial Protectionist, advocate the abolition of all excise 
duties, with die rimnlUncous aholilioo or reduction of the import duties 
no British goods, Indh to be compensated lor tint abolition or reduction— 
(r) hy import duties on ail competing goods brought io from countries 
outride the British Empire; f=> by export ilutifts on Indian monopolies 
(such as raw jute and lac) when exported to countries outside the British 
Empire ; and (31 by the most liberal reciprocity to Indian goods in all the 
markets of the British Empire, entering th(*e niirkeu free of duty in most 
case, and always with a Kubstamlaf preference over die goods of the 
foreigner. 

Sir Guilford Moles worth's paper has shown us that, while the Cobdcnite 
jwlicy of Free Trade will ronlinue to strangle all Indian industries— as In 
the past il has wrangled the sugar industry, formerly nearfy her greatest 
export, now nearly her greatest import —(jo the other hand. Imperial 
Preference will give every Indian industry the fair char re r that i* alone 
needed to make India, not only the greatest agricultural country in the 
world, as she now is, but also the greatest and richest manufacturing and 
industrial country. 

Sift Arundei. Abusdri, said they had had a mail incisive and even 
exhilarating attack upon the present system of the control of India by the 
Government at home. There were one or two palms in Sir Guilford 
Moles worth's lecture on which Ire would like to comment. First the need 
" to inaugurate a carefully considered policy of moderate import duties, 
which wilt not only yield a revenue that will relieve the Land from the dftt tl 
weight of taxation, lf etc. He could not admit that the revenue Govern¬ 
ment derived from land was taxation : It was merely the rent which the 
joint owner of the land received from the cultivator' This fond revenue 
ofataixiB in every nati ve State in India. With regard 10 the railways, he did 
not quite understand the lecturer's position; money had to be paid some- 
how to build the railways, rod as fir as fie could see, the chief or only Joss 
to India must be the difference between the interest which the Government 
would pay on their loans and the interest which the shareholder, received 
when a company was formed and managed from England. As to the 
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ndschtevous dlccl upon i hr nil ways of changes of policy; hr would like 
to point out ihot a cqfnpuny'i matiagcTHcm from London was stable md 
not exposed lo thine change of policy which the lecturer complained of in 
tin? Government. Thirdly, with regard to the cadae ijrticni on rot ton 
goods numuJanurcd In India* He entirely agreed with the chairman • he 
did not think there was n word tg be said in favour of it Bui there anw 
n difficulty; what was to Ire done? They could not expect the English 
Fatbamem to appoint ji Government in India* and my, We will give yon a 
free hand and let you do what yoit like. The Indian Government must 
tic eon trolled by the Parliament that created it and to speak of giving India 
autonomy seemed to him lu be Impossible under the present system. 
J rhcy could not turn India iolo a -df govemm^ colony, As to the 
abolition Of the excise duties* he did not think they could hfor much 
fmin cither poliiica! paitv at home He did not see how any change could 
hr esTected until the enlarged legislative Councils ihfttti ghoul India had 
Earned to take can&trtcd anion in emphatically and pereistetitly pnrvrifig 
upon the Homo Government the injustice of the duties and the need for 
their abolition, 

DjEp l}^s^i\o (Superintendent of industries* Bengal) satd that ncaHy 
three and a hair years ago he went out to India, but unfortunately illness had 
cut f I. n r t a carter which promised to he in ore or less iu in tell actual fe^i- 
I ie believed that before long they wucild sue great chats gt* in the cconmmc 
[wMl ion of India, and there ought to he great churns, I was uol vciv 
Imug iincc India sali*fiv 4 het own sugar needs. . her own crude fum-icts 
ptoiidcd all her metallic requireuterus ; her haitdltfcm* furnished line and 
coarse doth* fur bet own and other countries' needs \ and her vegetation 
provided durable and beautiful dyes for all the world. But what hap^n**! 
non ? iktttr oiganhcd ifirfuslrta] cotmtries had found m India i rich 
marker for ibrir goods md maouTacTum And what was India sending 
in payment thctcfrix r Anyone who took the trouble to ttcamioe her 
export^ would hnd that, apart from mte (mainly its the hands of Scotch- 
Utica on the Hoogly) and cotton >.mainly tn the hands of wealthy Farseesj, 
they were prifrri|j*Uy raw agricultural products. However, there were 

indications of change, and Indian* were tefumifif 10 radiee their count ry'» 
Eminent natural ftamifvet* He did not think we helped India as itraeh 
as wc might or should in the mailer of getting the necessary kijimrlvikv 
and mstnitiion to develop shesr resource*- Year* a^o the *!length of 
EngUlfa manufacturing interests was *udt that the State had irticrfeitd 
merely to regulate and noX to assist ifitluairial activities, and ttmsorpicnily 
the notion of Stare assistance to industries bad been foreign to an English' 
man's conception of ibe fundamental duties ol a, Stale Guvernnif nL Sow. 
however, in this country manufacturers had begun to appreciate the good 
itmcsor i.lir Board of Trade's Special Conauttaiivc Committee, with their 
Trade Ommwmmtaxxi our merchants were asking fora Comular Serrimt 
with mote eumttieclal inicfe*ti U these mm ficftosaiy himJ VfegJ for lire 
EngH%b manufactunrTp bow much mom vital mute they for the hundicijipetl 
Indian induJJiriaVist 3 He sometimes mime Eastern genii WfjnhJ 

make km Sectttory ot Stair for India lor in hour; he would cut Mf 
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Gordian knot which made India more and more an o^nrutturtil country 
In l iin 'a industrial position was compared with the petition of Japan ? tbi- 
jiivuese induitralitts had undoubtedly hud more Stale: tidp than End inn 
industrialist*. When BWif rticm|Ued srriuuriy to hdp India, I hey would 
find a lot could Ik 1 done ; he hi sped the time when inch serious efforts 
would be made wav ant fax distent. 

Mh, CRlStlGLu rtbbed to aik a question cm a fKunl tJui w not quite 
clear, Vhe lecturer stated rhfit the \rn%- so India arising From imported 
■ingot amounted to 30,000*000 tferiin£ annually. ,md later cm lUckc ttifct 
listed this the toUl imjwts of sugar amOttnlrd to ^7,600,0*0. Surely 
the li>=s to India on account of imported sugar could nut be three limo 
the value of the total imports] Ae to the neglect of indiUtacS* ft great 
ileal ■.£ money iTstl energy hail been spent on preserving wh#t were Cfl-lli'd 
11 J: 1 iun art industries. with tin* result that these industries, tuosliy useless, 
Iiiid degenerated into mercantile rubbish, beesnse- the majority of peoplt in 
Judin w£itr ignotrin! of [luility. To £evc ctn instance of (Ms ignorance* 
a sew yean ayo, umkr exceptionally favourable aitUflUtanetSv he had pm 
ilucrd ir India, wash Endian material* and workmen* every known potting 
body ind gljLfe from nuuaan earthen watr to craultecent pmcrfftfau He 
brought specimens of there wares to England, armed with letters 10 die 
India Office, but he fmind that no erne in ibe IndLa Office, or *' ^otiih 
Kensington, understood clearly wbal a potting hod} wus ^ a* ft matter w 
sart, he WH4 ierinusiy tecoixmiended 10 study the jkjtou a goblets of Sind* 
and to visit Madura ami Inspect the beaut lint glut* gurro mads sh err. 
Eq.itraJcin! so instructing an artm urtr to visit 1 lUcatru om! itnay the 
beautiful [lv* 1»*1 wun) hcVruets and shield? used h> ar:iota I lie frit hiEtrsell 
inrorupeteiit to tpeab on Tariff Reforru- 

Sm Lmsi.ii i^ki hr had some wquainiADCc with Lhe Indian 

people . perhap* one reiion why ihe> ^rre alwaj* poverty-stricken was 
riant they were very improvident and constantly In debt The village 
mahajUD, or ranney-lender, lock gr«U care that they never got rns 1 of defii , 
their crop* were mortgaged to him before they were grown* and he charged 
t vrrrbitani interest. The Tnnhajuft may he excused fnr ebftr|iti^ high 
interest because u! fhe posable failure of she rnprucon, hut if m one Jtoson 
1 he crops perkfi for warn of rain, he carries ihe dnbs on at comjmund 
imerat. Another direct™ in which tht ijoit are way improvident » in 

the marriage tctcmotiiei of ibesr daughtertr ■ when butnpcu crops fill their 
£faio yo lahy wraiding pfocesiionj with hands of niu§ii:ians aljoimd. It is 
riglit that the pcO|de should fejoice, but an anny of Brnfimins and priest 
bike advantage u< these ocdtinni to plunder ihcm 111 eveiy diretrion l and 
one %odt Emicsioh may mmllow up 3 yeas'1 income. Cremations and 
funrrai teEcfiiomcv are al?rf> made the wcasion fut e^ionkni. A^ain, the 
■;:iNiadar \ lEiiidlprd-s and their naibs ot a^erti, in □ddiunm to ten\ l«y 
on the tjol in rovtr any extra ordinary rapcndUnre ihtir ^n, and 
Mar arajab- nnrl Rajah*, and their arnurs ol retain era, have all to be sup¬ 
ported, aod live in pateces bmlt at the ctm of tim ryoc who occupies ft 
willitidmud hut; and if there b anything left, the chances ate it all y,oes in 
litigation for the benefit of the lawyer*. 
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ti so me of the enlightened Indian i’finct* would uke an InteWtt in 
homing tbtir subjects, the cultivators of the sail, hy helping them to 
[iiobdi! rat wJ = nikf proof concicte fit)nth* to (heir Iiiubso, instead of 
iiuatiitary mud slnor*, md by grvatlv improving -.heir physical condition, it 
would be the be^i education they could give. By proper and 

ccmperttion of the people tbonfelvet, die cos: would be by no meant pjo 
hi hi live; the Government would doubtless do all its ns power to *sa*i by 
giving kjliriu fur transport of material. With more cotnfotttbk dwellings, 
the social condition of the |W]ile would be raised, and ltaint.-, of thrift 
would be encouraged, Such plinths, $ fee; htgh. would haw projecting 
cornice) to keep out r*iu and still es, atid l doubt not (bat the residents 
would be proud of their improved dwellings and decorate the side* of the 
plinths with frescoes. 

M aha mial-s could not da better than devote some of then hoarded 
ernics to such a purpose. 

Mk. Iti_s>fc.i sVitl that letter too yeaisngo Indians were ablr to produce 
ufficient clothing and other Hittig>, and he did not see why, when they 
weie now living under a peaedul Government, they should be dependent 
for more than 90 per cent, of their manufactured goods on other countries. 
India could produce food for fnur times her population, but could n„. now 
produce sufficient clothing. Hutl was chiefly due to the want of expert 
-idviL-e. Ik-ie in England people were always receiving education, and 
wherever anyone went m Great Britain he saw technical schools or pOljf* 
technics where <&C jxbOjlc went to acquire knowledge. The want or such 
facilities wai the chief cause of the lack af progress in India. If (he 
| fei>J ,| c w efe wiucjt- ,1 they wuuid quickly recognize the benefit* ol vo- 
operation- As 3 diittngui*hifd lecturer a tew weeks ago had tolii them. 
Indians went quite rillii^ u> give their money in further co-operative 
credit societies once they Lhoicmghl) understood the benefits arising 
therefrom. Another drawback was that in the interests of Lancashire 
manufacturers countervailing duties had been imposed, aad the laws 
pasted in such interests were opposed to the good of Indk, Although 
England in die present highly developed stale ot its industries did not 
need protection, India did. Things in their infancy did need protection, 
utid Indian industries were in that stage, and should be protected. At 
rhe tame lime he did not ngr« that there should be a policy of 
preference- 

lie thought it was .1 good plan for the Government to smr: factones For 
the manufacture of stationary. «*», in India, and later, if *hej were allowed, 
, hr. people who verc now blamed for boarding their money would be 
willing to take over those industries He thought that was die best way 
n. help the people. 1* wight be said, if their industries were developed 
10 Hid* an extent, the people of Lancashire would suffer. 1 hat might be 
But it was too much to expect that no one should be selfish; every- 
one wa> selfish to a certain extent, lie did not think, however, that 
Uncashtie would suffer Lathe Iona run; fee thought it and Great Efilam 
„ a wbok wmiLd eventually bencfii. A urosperatts, contentcd, and loyal 
India meant a snorg ami puweffel and progressive British Empire. 'A r*t 
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aiui I vast should advance together* cieh helping the other b the itausc of 

progre** and civilhation. 

Mr. Leslie -mid that he agreed with the argument of the Uti 

□peaXer that more technical education was required in India* but he dis¬ 
agreed with lib assemon ibai protection without Reference was necessary. 
The list speaker admitted that Lancashire gmfida would stilt be required 
by Indian 9* but Protection would r,ii ic thui* cobt in In dm wbmh the m:i*< 
uf the people could not afford 

'\ 1 lc lecturer quoted on the first page of liii fiapei hU siiUefncfit in >93/1 
that it wax necessary “ to govern India, nut on English- ground* by people 
in India, but by the Government of India sn the interests of India atone."* 
Why India iter j Certainly India had been eniruaied In me care nf 
England. but wa- nothing due Id England? India. had been brought out 
of chao* Into order solely by the establishment of the /w Bntimmca r 
S hi fearful invasions ticuri Centra! Asta had thereby been Hopped* *dl 
ajv inicrnecmc warfare India was. protected from invasion by bud by an 
army created by Etsglkhmen* and by sea by the Hmish navy* England 
had g^veri India railway:-, telegraphy the jicral-afEicei, aud j>oirt^ Were 
not these benefit* to lie considered 11 all ? II India had preferensiai 
tzKliment in wheat what nlmit Canada? Where did ihr emne in? 
Canflriii md Australia could nut be left out in th^ cold b I hat respect. 
Did they think that India had any dajKc in wheal^gmwirtg agam-i 
Canada? He ventured to say not, in view of the recurring failure* of 
Indiin Aa regard* cattail* the lecturer wav practical]y charging, 

the Hrnbh QimmM with the alleged deterioration in tfou staple of 
col ton. He would hk? to know whexs I mi si pn>tliice-ti more excel Iciu 
rot Sun than now. Sorely one uf ihe great aims of the Htithh Government 
had i.Hrtin to improve that staple? M regards su^ar, was it not the case 
ihat most of the sugar coming into India of late years liad come from 
Mauritius ami itom Java, where there was no export bounty? 

He did noX wish to argue about the rights or wrongs of Prtnmiom He 
would merely say that in ihe present stale of politics, ft was not f^a-ibli** 
He did not think :L-.ai my politkal pony would give Protection to Jmii„ 
agdnst England without Preference* but a: the same time he bdreved thm 
mtna Mfitfw by which both countries might he benefited* He th>■ 
redaction* might he nude in the Tariffs that existed on both sides. The 
British tan IT on Indian tea was 75 y^j cent, ud tm/arem; on coffee* jq per 
cenf.j and on tobacco, 300 per cent. 1 purely there was >copc here for 
lowering ibe duties against India Indian tobacco wax intrinsically k--, 
valuable than Virginian, and the duty on it was levied, not nJ utf#m3> but 
by weight, an actual dtscrtiuinatinn against India- If they reduced the 
tarn! on catke by io per cent-. It would beat the Hratilian coffee out of 
ibc market Altogether, and Uie latilv preference would enable India:, to 
oust Javan tea. la kite case of tabasco the duty should be levied ad 
***** Though it* and coffee pitmen were mtwtl^ Biitbh, they em¬ 
ployed flW half a million Indian workmen, and the Indian educated 
tlaivn twe waking to the fact that the rare rears of the workmen must 
be considered. Hr would sogg-est that India might give England, in 
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return* a preference on manufactured article such woollens and 
hardware. 

In fact. bis proposals amounted 10 this: Thai trade between Britain and 
India should be made, if noi at least freer— a suggestion to which 
genuine Fret Traders cow Id not honestly object. 

The Chairman : I will now ask the lecturer to reply to anything that 
hm been said calling for reply t 

Die LectOhue : T do not know that 1 have very much to reply to* In 
regard to the upiiOjeEt contradlclioB which your lordship has noticed in my 
pajicr, my comment on the poverty of India was based on ihe opinions 
caressed by S nrd Mayo and Lord Law-rein r, who stated that the f>ovcrtj 
i Indians wau vj greai that it was tttadvivibk 10 add lo ihti? taxation in 
any way- Thai thirty yean ago -, and you will find on page 557 of my 
paper I have acknowledged the improvement in India to st tety peat extern, 
as follows- '*Of iafr jtari fhrt htu ha* a tartsidmMi inmost in Indian 
industries, especially in jute and cotton, but it has been uphill work/' etc. 
But the development falls very lar shon of the magnificent potentialities of 
the Empire. You must remember Lord Cm kod’b statement was made 
muie thaza thirty years after Hit limes of Lord Lawrence ami Lord Mayo. 

Willi regard to the capital lea vine :ht country, 1 raft-ire d, nut fti 
but to rrrtftur leaving the count17—revenue which might have ban received 
by the Govertimcm of Irttli-s and could bare been employed very [troll [ably 
In railway conduction, in developing the country, in irrigation works* and 
also in relieving agriculturist*^ by advances to enable them to cukiyaie, 
by the reduction of salt-taiand income-tax, etc. Lord Catron was enabled 
lo do so by meant oi the revenue ffefVo irrigation and railway works* as staled 
on page 35$, 

Whh regard to Preference, of course it is loo large a question lo enter 
into; mud l will merely say that the idea of uni? tariff for ah the countries 
• an imprjsdbiiity and an absurdity. End* colony must have its own 
tariffs, as at present. the preference mint lie given to our own |vopfe, and 
tiift to the foreigner. W ith repaid m Mr Chtihultn iqib^timi about mgai, 
E mefeiy quoted what S.md Qu/cm said in and the stuibtir? I have 
given in regard lo imports arc for 1911-191,:, the two rain are altogether 
different lrs reply to a question from Mr Monte as rrj the countervailing 
dunes, they have been removed, with the result that die imports rose : they 
had fallen under the countervailing duties from four millions to iwo millions : 
and after the countervail mg dunes were removed they rose again lo 
eetcti millions. There was a great deal of^ugar scnl from Java, but, as the 
speaker said,, litere wi5 00 expoti btKtmy on it, I merely mestrioa that 
because ihc java c_am> sugar id imported tu India at very cheap rat& 

Mf h Run asked to be allowed to oy a few w^rds. He said thai he was 
wearing doth which bad been dyed whh pure Indian indigo, and to gel il 
He hod to go to a Mincing I^ne Indigo broke?- In 19c* there wa-i imported 
into London from Mia a millmn and 4 half, in round r.muhm, of indigo, 
and in ihc year i-gti only 67.coo woiJh At the -Lame- time from 
German) about ^600*000 worth of aniline dye* were imported into this 
uouiury I 
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Tin; CMAikMA^j; I am sorry to interrupt the speaker, but n » now six 
oVlocfc, and 1 fear it is too late to ask the meeting to sir any Rutger, 

On liic motion of Sir Auundli Ate us hi: a hearty vote uf thanks was 
accorded io ihechiLLmimi fur presiding, and to the lecturer for bis interesting 
and excellent paper, 


')lie following nones dealing with the discussion have been itemed by 

the Hon. Secretary 

Though I am what th comniqalj called i Free Trader—that ij tossy, 
a penmn who does not understand how artmeud restriction:] can inc re ao¬ 
rtic bulk of trade—there h yet a good deal In Sir t'iuiMbiri Moles worth 1 * 
paper with which I entirely agree, ami if ( could oniy believe ihai price* 
are always rtdhad by import duties (as he scctus to argufy, T should prob¬ 
ably m j the way with hire , Perhaps the b&t plan wi.ll be for me co 
point ol4 where 1 mount follow him; and, uiifatmiintdy p on the very first 
page he rakt* the question of preferential duties, mid would m that way id 
India at loggerheads with all her foreign ctiatorueri, Kow^ the idea, of cam* 
pktc free trade within the Kin pile is very fascinating, but 4* long a* the 
Cotan ie? will have none of it. and prefer dry-mining their own intam in- 
duiint^ St i' p.vidimlly umealbilita l a- sir <i ml lord Moles worth observes in 
hi? ncKik:, 5nd the only question for India ts whether it would pay her to 
quarrel with nil the tusi of the world in order xo secure (he measure of free 
trade that already exist* between her and Great Britain 

On p J4? of hji pa[>et Sst Guilford discusses m %oitse lengih (and wnh 
miidt unntccssaiy heat) the question of Indian sugar, agTediig. Ap 
[mrcotly. with Sir Roper Ledabridge dun <jo jwt cent of the people or 
India generally should he taxed for the benefit of the remaining y .pec ernt + 
engaged in sugar-giowing and tnmmfrcujrc, and Wetting positively, 4mi 
w idiom qualification, iliai the decline in the Indian tndiiittv ha* ccral India 
n tvirtn mid is due to the umestmted conrpetttiorT of Aewi&rr 
frd sugar. Now. the cost of imported uigar only amounts io about 
a year, md it is not eusy to understand how India can Slave 
lost a year id rhac way, even if the imported sugar was all 

bounded Cenarniy there can be nothing deadly nbotit this blow struck 
at India's industries, because India cun easily protect hemlf again againm 
5ug;ir bounties. :u she did before I agree lh at the cowi'emiling ex_m 
duty on col ton goods produced Lu India wi* unwise and even unnecessary, 
btcou-se the cotton goods ore not, i :>dtave, of the same da*& is ihonenf 
Lancjailfirr - otherwise there h nothing u Unjust” alKrtit them * 

On p. again. 3fe Guitfaid viatr* at a fact (hit the abduce of *■ 
lertuin “ of Indian mtftt^rin ii a [*jwerml factor in Indian 41 inwtst," And 
ii may be admitted thil tbc tftfljftfTitj of educated natives, those at any rate 
who are interested in manufactuiu*, would impose a duly Of at least 

* Kt wr.ttlrf rren ?mni * Utl» fit the Tm*j o| l 2% |i>iz_ iKif Hut 

fadiu Wias nsjH owner* Ihk 50 f illfliftti very uiuetiham llir nri K .lw ; . on rWrflwii, 
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to pc CfHL (iiHlead «< Die 5 per cent- ihqr already citjoyl on nil niamuac- 
tnrei* goods, Ofieaa tv these -< Laudator* but that is no (stoof of the 
wisdom of such dudes, and I Rtsy be allowed to tjuote os evidence to the 
conEiary the opinion of -Mr. Harvey, who has never made tevv tSiauj ; ■ per 
esflL, and generallv makes ut least rj, in hh flourishing mills in the ^outH of 
India, and aay* that he has nevet been able to decide whether " jiwtec- 
Liun ” or * free trade " wcmJd be the best for him. He is c-matnly not 
dissatisfied with things as they me— Ct.. 35 per cent. Still, it ii not ai all 
itiange that the planter* of South India should be unanimous in recom- 
laending juderenflil dudes in favour of their own produce. It is also no 
douht line that India could supply nearly alt her own requtreiucms ij she 
were " protected ' from foreign compcliLton. hut the protection would have 
lo tw prohUdtoty. and Sir Guilford dots n ’ approve of pmlnbitaiy dunes. 
Ji is certainly not quite comet to say shat India'* industries hnve been 
destroyed hy “unrestricted foreign COmpetiist n”; the teal cattso« art im¬ 
proved method of manufacture. The powcr-luom deslroyed the old Endnh 
baud loom nunuficiutei. as veil as those <fl India. It is also some^Hai 
ufide- 'i to ray that India could produce enough sugar to supply the woiid'i 
marker when it could only be done by probi biting the import of sugar grown 
mt j better system. Ills unlr fret eanapettdtiti.aud the example 01 countries 
like JaV4 (which produ - four tons of sugar to the aero against cue and a 
half in IndiO. that 1. ever likely to make India j suceessfrtl C&lspeaSux in 
the rate tor markets And so with cut ton , it is not bolstering it up by ex¬ 
cluding competition this will improve the pun city nr the quality. bm tbe 
Improved methods ihm aie now. xi last, bring adopted by the ‘denude 
evpetts of the Agricultural Department. 

I agree that there is plenty of capital in In din ; it i> only misapplied. 
When I was in India two yiut ago 1 found that the stiitwriiic* of the 
Temple at Ranur^Wm-rtun hod tu.foe a contract in noe village in Tinnendly. 
am minting IP twenty lakhs of rupees, tor the repair of (bat enormous aim' 
litre atone. That capital has ue< heeu to vested in more productive works 
is no dcnibt |wtly due to want of confidence in the permanence of our rale. 
Such confidence n a plant of vluw growth, but it L= tomething tor us to be 
proud pf that bind which in iSjp had no saleable value (though equally 
we!I cutuv.itedj is now filing at Kv 3,00s an acre, and H tM price pays 
5 01 6 per ccni, *Q die jmrdsJi-t r. 

On p. 35$ in Guilford says that “ ’he forth of tire English people was 
rudely shaken, ’ etc. ; tie should have said 11 r-v English people.” 

On [>. 36s Sir Guilford reminds one ol Mr Hrndman prophesying the 
bankruptcy erf India In 1876. Even he musr surely admit that neither 
England nor India is nearer bankmptcy than it was thirty years ago. His 
idea .of prapur gtivetntnetii was he say s tupnated every industry, including, 
of course, agriculture, which is, of ill, the must deserving of protection,* 
and :hat could only be dime n the (rf oui foreign trade. He 

slujwfl a simple forth in those " moderate dudes which every nation begins 


- A. D.hKd in Ibe on Uacrmri-T xt. »M= «JwW *■» * * I"*****" >nil 

for nunbcmiTii ifere mm< tw » urrn f ir sfftts.utHBi.ru •ho." 
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whb, and would foster every decaying industry at she esjwnsc of the rest 
bf 'Eld compuunty, which can only mean thjir everything is made more ci 
| tensive. in which ease the consumer must have less to spend. As to 
>jr Mnlfmd v bold ccmention that a protective duty on food mail reduce 
“• 1 mCc 10 'he consumer, one cad only wonder if i. . really !.d[rv_, it. To 
- plain tm >' that such a Mnpnug result owM only bv Enough! 

about by some reduction in I lie quality or the food i n quotum, 

(Signed; J. Ft I’LNsiNiero*. 


I cndnrvc (he view* generally expressed by Lord ijtitmgton as to the 
wguments so frankly advanced by the lecturer. I do not think then: is ary 
jtmifca&irv iat d*u™g lh4t bidia L Jen pros permit nrm than it hat ever 
iietn. 1 can see a ^reat deal to prove She contrary, md nothing to confirm 
tr i ju juimmu Iidiia i* backward iti scientific agriculture anil maim* 
liomnnn rndltstri «' Sonic speakers have pointed to Je.fwii as an example 
“ J CfhllJllr 5 being advanced in a comparativcJ, few years from purely agn- 
cuCiiEral o> the nn si modern industrial t omimoni- It teems to be over' 

■ Meed that all the knowledge acquired was imjwmed by die enterprise of 
(be Japanese ihemsrfvcs. Their educated men went to Western countries 
aim teamed thoroughly ail that was required, and. rcturrin^ home, hcaura 
(fir insiriF«nr» of I he nation. To iliow that Indian* arc qdlc ramttfe of 
doing the same, it is only necessary to point to the Bombay cotton indus¬ 
try. to the cotton and oil presses in the mofuMil, and the very considerable 
number of modern ian lories, all owned and worked by Indiana, in the 
various parts of the country. Hew did Mr. Mukbcrjce acquire his Imow. 
le-lve and adjip^iBiy, and \aldy by hk own pcis-twrincct become thu 
h LlA ^ the ttapijxmiil engineering ora of Mmin and Co*, 

Calcutta 1 -Vo aeioutu of protection or nursing wilj make manufactnritig 
industries pay ffji ijeople who can dtj nothing more □mctJcaJ than tith ior 
the profit* 

l-ioi mg tan is of opinion that India has one gti evince—that of the 
alleged mismanagement of the Indian balance* in Lundmi by the Indian 
Council. 1 venture to slunk and hope that hr, lordship nude that state- 
mem under a misapprehension of lads. As crplaitted by Lord Inchcape 
in the Tir.ifj, ihe Indian balances in l^ndon accumulated at the end of die 
financial year 19. i-*qrj from hqipeofop which could not hare b«B antid* 
pa:«f r:, U* gor p.Jttiun was due to extra sales oi Council Idlis |jU» in the 

financial year. These were quite properly held for the purchase and 
tetnitiance of silver. Another portion was a loan for railways budgeted 
w 1 ■ 4Wd w ‘ , « s ;h1 i-ondem, which proved superfluous owing to the 

gruwth of revenue "ith exceptionally good tiaivesU in India, which eouhl 
,he former. j hiring the incidence of execs baiancet, nothing belter 

~ hm fW w ‘ lIi :he "> tic loaning them out at short notfet. 

I fore was no safer moment i 0 the *urid than the loam made to oaf 
rnunpa- London Banks. Between March roil Sqaeroher at last, the 
f,umcy cmiid not have been Ient * , lldk on th , anic fmns s| ^ ^ 
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rates or with such good security. The benefit of the toatis to iudu * 4 * 
that she received the interest, and, by helping to ease the money market in 
London, reli;-ved her trade of the handicap which dear money in London 

aav ° ses ' (Signed) Rec, McvhaV, 


Qic principal criticisms on my have been hosed m m misapjne 

hcn&ton of the nature of Imperial Preference, and on the exploded ccuti runic 
fallacy (liar an import duty on any article must raiat us price ^ ihe cc>1C|r 
siinicr Mr. Moore, For mstaiice, aa&mnca that [ propane to make trade 
between Great Britain anti India 11 freer. If not /***'' in ihn Cobdtmfoe 
sense! of the ft'sud m t bui ihiv is al^oluiely oj^K^d to the Imperial Preference 
which I advocate. He also assume* that J picqmc 10 leave ibe Colonien 
obi in the cold. This is also LllCUijxCt \ on the contnuj’i I hnyt tiffed 
Imperial federation xs a means by which *' England* with its dependencies. 
iiLi^ht be independent ot foreign nation? for it? trade, commerce P markets* 
ami production* . . - the primary aim being to oiilin: the Salami and 
produce of Uk wMk* and to insurer rnarkui for the produce in our own 
firtat wmihd Empire" 

Qtber critics apj^ear to have confined Tutorial Preference with Em 
Tr.jdt niikin &t Empire —m absurd and impracticable idea. Mr. 
Pennington, cftricking my view of the cfifcci oF import duties say 5 ■ H W * 
could only believe that prices arc qlttnttfj feduced by import duties, I 
shnuld probably go oil the way with him/ 1 

The word * alwmy* " h not mine In my h<mk ('■ Etanomfe itid Fiscal 
y jm and t olkcte *% \o which he refers.. my words arcs w In a large number 
of cues |be imposition of jul iiapors duty ha& been followed by a bit of 
prict* T mnucdtju^ x Eoiuplut of which are given in tlie following ehapters. 
Lb ihtUofr thinker* *ndj a result appears impcBsibfr, bin a little comidcra¬ 
tion will imw lu explain the appanmt pradot 1 * 

The chapter then gi:*es on to explain in dt!util this cause* of ihn 
which may he briefly summed u\) a? joIEows, 

i. The foreign produce* mmt*t II bbiuxphii produce, 
x w He often rends in large quadrille* of produce to evade the duty 
before the Act comes rat * force, lending u* Jitoiluce a Sail of 

3,, The fall it rendered permanent by the stimulus ta the home industry, 

and consequent home: competition 

a- The home producer h placed on more equal term* with hi* foreign 
competitor.. 

« jf ihc industry be one oi home production* the duty 15 paid by the 
foreign producer* 

'Hit; roc one derived from duties* by rtdkving the home producer 
ft our other tales, ihotiid cmWc him tu produce more cheaply, 

7p ,\n import duty often iefib « fomgn monopoly that has kept up 
prices. 

These refl*om are not simply thttiftiitaftU U* they are on over 
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windmin^ uu* i -U jLLiuiil^vpcfi^c. In my hr>ab I have dwri btiudivd* 
Srtitinces wf such a fall. 

Tb*r benefit oFi1 protective pnlfay has l«cn marked, h hn tiirvchipcd 

industrial (wctlumly impcntuble under free Import; ii hm i^rg^ly atuaciel 

u lM nucleated revenue, and aJTottl&.l increased employment and 

hiahtr wj-ft* 

Carey, the racStknown American ecuEiami^tj has 'ihown that the period* 
during -which She United Staics hare relaxed their policy af Protecitryn, 
have l>een marked by depression at tiade B bnafcrflpTCj* and distress ^ whilst 
the grinds of Protective tariffs have been marked by activity or itadu And 
prosperity, 

'd?. r .■nmn^NiM i iti hh aueiupt Lo divert■:tit Lord Curort's stiteinent that 
the decline- u i Lhc industry Ju» omi India ^"io r i«s > ooo p itsfe* that 

tile value of the prtwit import of ttigar only aim miesIs to ^^ocfflyso& a 
if car; but it i i diffinslt lu seeanyeqnncettwin hAicver btiweta the preset 
iui|>iin or lUgar and Ijfnd Cumin s tfAteffitmt made more than twenty 
Ilians ago, smf based on figurea supplied by the hirmrtckl Miniver to the 
<roverntnent of India. 

There ii no reni^n why the production of sugar in India should not 
c^tiaS ihar of Java. Mr: Hidif Affteuni fhrettor qf Ajrri'UiEute in she 
l niter! Provinces. stares that souse twenty years ai^r* the milmi iactprk* of 
India were mimuroiU and prosperous, hut hhdj have been eloped in 
consequence of foreign cotnpehiiQn ; be hz> -shown how the pro¬ 

duction ru^lu tir_ impr-jv-isL and she out-turn increjwi by v: jjet cent, 
*itii fess ooipc than by She ordinary native proem ( and alto by careful 
alien i inn in cropping cleaning* gaming, irrigation^ and other matter 

The folio* mil extract tmm the Amrnr^n £i&trwm/it of November ?i t 
| yia 1 show* liq* the sugar indnsinry in the United Scales has prospered 
under the imposition of a duly uts sugar : 

11 'Hit Didfitey !oiw in 1897 imposed a duty on raw sugar, which pro¬ 
tected the ingur produce of thri country, and instead of a few sugar 
factories being in operation, there are now seventy factories turning nut 
this produce and it tuu been increased in filteen 1 ears to n ij.goc tom- 
a fear/* 

That tlm iiiiinti^ has not been confined Em sugar, tii^ fallowing 
catr^c£ from she paper o ’the same tlatc will efeow ; 

+l Lo iSKij, before the McKinley Law wa* enacted, *c imported 
jji ji t tota of tin pkte.at an average cost of4.5 % dollar* per rzh pounds, 
In ipi* we are producing Soo f a®o tons of im-phie, which is sold fti an 
cw of 3,34 dollars pet 108 [sounds The total import will not 
exreed a.000 xor\^ 

Av Mr. Mogtc has doubted whether India could hold her mm agamil 
Cinada sn the matter of wheal, i may say that wbea* would be hugely used 
m vupptymg Urinah requiimwa^ were it not for wme ro*cittity in a British 
corn-trade ring to Imp up pttccf. For ihfc I inay qnote 'be great anthofity 
of air George Wui f who liar -natcd tim “whcaE could he grown in India 
and placed On die Krelish market ax about ^ j u uAfter !e^ ihfltt ti cmil.l 
be grown here (in EngLaiid); but the taiportaitdti of it into England 15 
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anificmUf liindcied by the Indian merchant being compelled w adultcjaie 
tbs wheat by mud freight, which adds- to the freight and raises Lie P' liC - 

and it has to be cleaned out here . 1 

Willi regard to cotton manufacture, I have already admitted that it 
fees considerably incteased gf Me years. bm (he increase has not Wen 
*> ar all commewtrate with the pttgress that ought to have followed u*. 
gnat extension of railway and irrigation work#, which have proved >» 
beneficial to India ,’ 1 

The area of ilntino is 1m omsfiffoemh. sod ns population <=* 
than one-tenth, of that of India; yet it* < °llou tmmi^cture etni>ioy S 
nearly ten times the number of spindles tint are employed m India, 
although cotton is indigenous in India, but not in liriiain. 

Of the world's supply of cotton, Indu ptmides little more than one- 

fourteenth. Gbiuoito L- MoL£*wmrn, 
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M ASS-EDUCATION FOR INDIA 

Bv P. C. TaHAJ'ORE, F.tLG.S. 

Is his sympathetic and instructive work on India, Sir 
Thomas I loMttmcss remarks: ■* Of alt administrative 
problems, the improvement and diffusion of education In 
India is probably the one that, at the present moment, 
weighs most heavily with the Government. 1 ' It weighs 
most heavily, too, with those leaders of the people who 
have the welfare of the general community at heart, and 
who wish to see the lower strata of the Indian social 
organism lifted up from the abyss of ignorance and illiteracy. 
During the last hundred years, die British Government 
have again and again reviewed the question in its different 
bearings. As far back as July 17, 1823—nine years before 
Parliament took the first decisive step towards State educa¬ 
tion in this country -the East India Company appointed 
a General Committee of Public Instruction " to advise the 
Government in matters relating to Indian education. Not 
long after. Macaulay wus selected to preside over die 
deliberations of this body, and the education of the masses 
was one of the questions it was called upon to consider. 
The famous Despatch of the Court of Directors of 1854, 
ami the Report of the Education Commission of 1882-83 
uiged the claims of primary instruction in India. The 
Census figures, however, distinctly prove that mass- 
e.In cation made very slow progress during the whole of 
(he nineteenth century. When, towards the close of that 
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century. Lord Harris. the then Governor of Bombay* 
advocated more vigorous efforts for the spread of primary 
instruction, it was, as it were, a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. With the dawn of the twentieth century, however, 
a new spirit entered the atmosphere of Indian polity. The 
ver>* first Parliamentary debate of the new century on the 
Indian Budget was signalized by an import uu speech made 
by Sir Mancherjee Bhowmggree, who showed, with a 
powerful array of facts and figures, that the educational 
effort of a whole century had failed to produce results equal 
to the practical requirements of the Indian people, and 
earnestly pleaded for the adoption of a constructive policy 
which would satisfy the actual needs of the country, A 
month afterwards, Lord Curzon took a definite step in 
India by publicly announcing that the existing conditions 
of mass-education were not right, and by pressing forward 
the special claims of elementary instruction in the common 
interests of die Government and the people. 

The question has been raised, however, as to whether 
the education of the masses would not lead to further 
unrest and discontent in India, whether it would be 
politically wise to rouse the toiling millions of Indian 
peasantry from their present "state of uncomplaining 
passivity," Ever)’ far-seeing observer will nevertheless 
recognize that even if the masses were kept in their present 
stare of illiteracy* they would not continue to remain in 
their present it at.: of passivity, because of the increasing 
pressure which the march of events in 1 ndia and elsewhere 
is bound to evert upon their mental condition* Lord 
Curzon in his address at the Educational Conference of 
1901, Mr, Ramsay Macdonald in his book on “The 
Awakening of India." and Sir Valentine Chirol in his 
work on ^Indian Unrest," have dearly pointed to the 
political danger to which the Government is perpetually 
exposed through the ignorance of the masses. But whilst 
the education of the working-classes In India is desirable 
in the interests of Government, it is also desirable in the 
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interests of flit people themselves. Lord Reny laid down 
an important principle when he observed at a meeting of 
this Association: " The neglect of the educational needs 
of the rural population is to my mind all the more to be 
deplored, because the rural classes in I mlia are not given 
to ventilating their grievances, and tt is exactly because 
they do not ventilate them that the duty of Government in 
looking after their interests is all the greater," As his 
lordship has reminded us, the peasantry of India have their 
own special needs and grievances. On various occasions 
the British Government have made an honest effort to 
protect the interests of small agriculturists as a class, but 
their action has sometimes failed to receive popular support, 
as, lor instance, in a case mentioned by the late Lord 
Northcote during a memorable debate in the House of 
Lords. An educated peasantry would be more likely to 
support the Government in my measures for their legiii- 
mate benefit and protect ion. By the help of mass-education 
and of district Durbars, such as Lord Sydenham has 
encouraged the Collectors of ihe Bombay Presidency to 
hold in different parts of their respective charges, a proper 
understanding between the Government and the people 
could be more satisfactorily established. If indebtedness 
and intemperance are to be reduced among the peasantry 
of India, if the ravages of famine and drought are to be 
minimized, if the co-operative credit movement is to attain 
iLs lull measure of success, if village sanitation is to im¬ 
prove. and if superstition and ignorance are to be replaced 
throughout the land by progress and enlightenment—'then 
1 do nut know how these necessary obligations can be 
fulfilled without making education permeate all the strata 
oi the Indian community, N"o Gov eminent, however 
benevolent, can do as much for an ignorant peasantry as 
an intelligent peasantry can do for themselves, 

I lie present illiteracy of the agriculturists is in inverse 
ratio to thetr proportion in the population of the country. 
Out of about 19.000.000 boys of school -going age 
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4,ooO,OCO are in receipt of primary instruction. Of this 
total number, 1.4OO.OOO boys—that is fo say, 35 per 
ceri t,—would represent pupils drawn from the agricultural 
classes. On the other hand, out of the 19,000.000 
boys of school age. at least 10,000.000 would belong 
to the peasantry; so that only t,400,000 boys out of 
[0,000,000 or the agricultural population are in receipt or 
primary education, as against ^<>00,000 pupils among 
the 9,000,000 boys of the non-agricultural population. 
These figures indicate that whereas among the non- 
agricultural sections of the community ip out of every 
100 boys of school age are receiving instruction, the per¬ 
centage is only 14 among tin. agricultural population. 

11 will thus be seen that elementary education has been 
advancing among the non -agricultural sections ol tin com 
immity at a speed double that of its agricultural classes. 
Even then a literacy of 29 per cent, compares very un* 
favourably with the figures of japan, and even of Burma 
and Ceylon. Every critic has to bear in mind, however, 
that the British Government had to face in India the effects 
wrought during centuries together by sharply marked 
divisions of caste, custom, and creed, such as Japan and 
Burma and Ceylon have not witnessed. In Burma the 
Govern mem and the priests have co-operated in taking 
education to the masses, and the latter have received it 
with remarkable willingness. In India die spirit of learning 
has for centuries past been exclusive: in Burma and 
Ceylon it has for centuries past been expansive. As a 
result of the silent evolution through which India has 
passed under the British rule, we find literacy spread 
among all the sections of the Indian community, whereas 
ii was previously confined to priests, merchants, and 

accountants. ( 

All Indian reformers sympathize with Mr. G ok hale, s 
desire that the work of ibis evolution should advance more 
rapidly than it has hitherto done He has rendered a great 
public service by bringing forward a Bill which had no less 
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praiseworthy an object than to make primary instruction 
universal among all classes of the Indian population. 
Thu Royal Proclamation made at the Delhi Durbar of iqt t 
graciously declared that the demand for the extension 
of primary education was a ' 1 very commendable one. 
That demand found further recognition in the eloquent 
reply of His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Address 
presented by the Calcutta University. Mr. Gokhaie's Bill 
was opposed by all the heads of the Local Administrations 
consulted by the Government of India, who generally dis¬ 
approved of the proposal to make primary education ccmi- 
pulsoty. The issues raised by the Bill, anti by the diversity 
and importance of the problem itself, are so numerous and so 
vital to the interests of the people at large, that it behoves 
the Government to appoint a public commission to inquire 
tutu i.he whole question of mass- r .duration in ail its bearings. 
Such art inquiry would lead to the adoption of a more 
scientific policy for the instruction of the masses than has 
been hitherto followed, and, l> its educative inlluence on 
public opinion, to more systematic efforts on the part of 
the ; ■ [■!■■ rhemstlwi to promote the education of ihr 
million. 

What is the present position of mass-education in I ndta ? 
I have already shown that, whilst primary instruction is 
more widely disseminated amongst the different sections of 
the I ndian community than was the case before British rule, 
the incidence of literacy is twice as great among boys of the 
nmi-agricultural classes as it is among (hose of the agri¬ 
cultural population. Therefore, to make education mure 
evenly diffused throughout India, it is necessary to adopt 
special measures to forward the cause of primary instruction 
among the cultivators. It is only through an educated 
peasantry that we can advance the cause of agriculture, 
and make it more beneficial, not only to the toiling labourers 
who actually work in the Fields, but to the entire So per 
cent, of India's population whose income is derived from 
agriculture. 
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What, then, are the causes that have retarded the pro¬ 
gress of education among the peasantry ? In India, from 
generation to generation, the poihi and the plough have 
been handed down from father to son, and because of the 
exclusive spirit of learning to which T have already 
referred, the peasant has derived all his knowledge from 
the language of farms and forests, of cows and buffaloes, 
of rain and thunder, The agricultural labourer makes his 
habitation wherever he can get a patch of land which he can 
cultivate, and has found in husbandry the sole occupation 
and interest of his life. His wife and children share his 
labours in the field, so that a farmers boy is regarded by 
his parents as an economic "asset." The advantages of 
sacrificing the monetary value of the boy's work tn looking 
after die cattle and performing other duties in the field, in 
order that he may receive an education in the three R’s, are 
not apparent to the peasant, and whenever I had to open 
a new school in a rural area or talk to a group of agricul¬ 
turists on the advisability of sending their children to 
school, 1 had to answer numerous questions as to the 
reality of those advantages to the peasantry. 

We have seen that the cause has to make up more 
leeway among the tillers of the soil, and my practical 
experience impels me to think that the best way in which 
this can be done is by convincing the peasant that the 
sacrifice he has to make by forgoing his boys share of 
work on the farm will be more than compensated for by 
the education he will receive. We must preach, we must 
persuade, and. above all, we must prove, that the education 
we are offering to the peasantry will be really helpful to them. 

As Mr. Montagu remarked in his third Budget speech 
in the House of Commons, the 1 ndian educational problem 
differs essentially from that of a country like England. He 
emphasized the fact that in India over 90 per cent, of the 
population live in villages; consequently, the question of 
primary education in India is a question that has mostly to 
deal with rural areas. 
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These areas may be divided into two classes : (11 villages 
where elementary schools have already been opened; and 
(3) villages where elementary schools do no! exist- 

The second class is by Tar and away the larger one, 
being, numerically, as three to one. 

This second class, again, admits of two subdivisions: 
(a) villages which are large enough for the establishment 
of elementary schools; and (i) villages which are so small 
that they would not provide sufficient pupils to run an 
elementary school. 

Here, again, the second sub-division will be found to be 
much larger, numerically, than the first. As the Under¬ 
secretary of State mentioned, there are no less than 
675,000 villages in India with a population of less than 
1,000 persons each. Of these, more than half the number 
consists of villages with a population under 500 persons 
each. 

Making all due allowance for villages which are too 
small in themselves, but which are situated sufficiently 
near another village or villages to share with tile latter 
the benefits of a school, it is no exaggeration to say that 
about 75,000,000 people would be excluded from the privilege 
of having any school at all. owing to the extremely small 
population of their respective villages. There is only one 
way in which this one-fourth of the Indian population can 
be brought under the influence of education, and l ventured 
to point it out in my letter to the tl'es/mirtster Gazette of 
August ai last, when 1 suggested the establishment in each 
Indian province of a number of travelling teachers for the 
benefit of small villages. As I stated in that letter, a peri¬ 
patetic teacher could visit several small villages in the course 
of a week, and give primary instruction once every,' seven 
days to the children in each village or duster of hamlets. 
The boys would be expected to attend their village class 
only once a week, and for at least six days out of seven 
they could still help their parents in their agricultural pur- 
sum*. The principle underlying the measure would be that 
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tn areas otherwise inaccessible to educational influence, it is 
better to give some instruction than to give no instruction 
at all. This was the principle on which the Sunday-school 
movement in England was based, and it has been adopted 
in Scotland, Wales, Germany, and other countries with 
practical success. You have to-day in England peripatetic 
teachers conducting cookery* classes, and Mr, Rune ini an has 
just adopted the plan in order to give agricultural instruc¬ 
tion in the rural areas of this country. The expediency of 
treating the rural areas of India differently from urban ones 
has been recognized by no less eminent an educational 
authority than Lord Reay. In England, since the passing 
of the Elementary Education Act in tS;o, when a more or 
less cast-iron system was imposed upon the whole country, 
there has been a steady grow th in the recognition of the dis¬ 
similar problems presented by the urban and rural districts, 
and there is to-day a marked tendency to make education in 
the rural and urban districts agreeable to the needs of each. 
The efforts recently made to impart to agricultural districts 
a distinct education in agricultural subjects indicate an 
immense advance in this direction, while the Technical 
Instruction Act. so widely adopted in industrial areas, is 
but a reasoned attempt to make the education in urban 
districts meet the special educational requirements in any 
given district- For example, a widespread movement exists 
in Lancashire to impart a knowledge of the latest improve¬ 
ments in methods of handling cotton, 

jt is in an equally practical spirit that we should order 
the educational problem in different parts of India, 1 
venture to think that my scheme of travelling teachers 
would be found particularly adapted to the needs of rural 
districts. In the first place, U would reduce the cost of 
universal public instruction, as one peripatetic teacher could 
impart education to a number of villages. So long, too, 
as some house or room could lx- placed at his disposal for 
a few 1 hours every week in each village where he holds his 
class, the construction oi new school buildings would not 
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become necessary. Further, tlie scheme would prove a 
popular means of promoting mass-education in rural areas 
where full-time schools cannot be established. In many 
tabes a peasant would willingly spare his boy from the Held 
for only one day every week, whereas he might object to 
sending him to a regular school which would require the 
pupil to attend Iris class for six days in the week. Need 
1 remind you that you have in the ‘'half-timer" a repre* 
sentative of the same objection in this country ? Parents 
who derived financial advantage from the employment ol 
their children in various manufactories objected to the 
compulsory attendance of their children in the day-school. 
By every means in their power they sought to evade the 
compulsory provisions of the Act, and the “ half-timer*' 
represents the compromise. This helps us to understand 
that in a country like India this difficulty will be inevitably 
greater, and therefore it behoves educational enthusiasts to 
make haste slowly. 

If some of the peripatetic teachers in India could be so 
trained as to be able to give practical instruction in improved 
mvthtxls of agriculture, not only to the buys attending the 
weekly class but also to their grown-up parents, the cause 
of India’s greatest industry would derive material benefit. 

The improvement of elementary schools already in exist¬ 
ence. the opening of new schools in villages large enough to 
yield i fair attendance, and the establishment of a number 
of travelling teachers in each province, would involve a total 
expenditure far in excess of the present yearly outlay; and 
would go considerably beyond the estimate of £4,000,000 
suggested by Mr, Thor bum. It is highly desirable that 
the increased expenditure should fall, as far as possible, on 
thi~ wealthy and on the higher middle classes oi India, 
rather titan upon those who are comparatively too poor to 
bear any further burden of taxation. I cannot but agree 
with the view that there is sufficient money available in 
India for a wide extension of mass-education without 
adding materially to the rates and taxes. All we have to 
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do is to educate public opinion in India, and to convince 
the numerous generously disposed Hindu, Mahometan, 
and Parsi men and women, who at present spend large 
sums of money on feasts and other futile charities, that 
their philanthropy would prove much more serviceable 
to their country were they to devote it to the cause of 
mass-education. 

To influence public opinion in rural areas, and to help 
Government in meeting the heavy expenditure to which 
universal primary instruction must necessarily leao, I 
suggest the appointment in each Endian district or a School 
Board, the members of which might be nominated by the 
Collector or Deputy-Commissioner of the district in con¬ 
sultation with local education authorities. 

The District School Board should Include the revenue, 
judicial and educational officers of the district, but the 
majority of Its members should be non-official, freely 
representing the leading landowners, merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the district. The District Local Board 
should have the right of sending elected representatives, 
and the headmen of villages should also be invited to elect 
a number of representatives from amongst themselves. 

The general object of the District School Board should 
be to encourage the cause of education, and particularly 
of primary education, in the district. 

The Board could arrange for its members to visit in rota¬ 
tion the schools of the district, encourage parents to send 
their children to school, advise Government regarding 
the opening of new schools, and place at the disposal of 
Government voluntary subscriptions and endowments for 
the maimenance of travelling teachers and peasant scholar¬ 
ships for the encouragement of mass-education. In every 
district public-spirited men would be found to give such 
subscriptions annually. 

Mr. Thorbuni, who read a very useful and suggestive 
paper before this Association last year, proposed die estah- 
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Hshment of a large Dumber of peasant scholarships. My 
own official experience among the aboriginal hill-tribes of 
the Jawhar Suite—where the ruler of the territory', Shri- 
mant Kristi nashah, gave valuable support to my educa¬ 
tional measures—leads me to believe that the best counse¬ 
ls to give only a limited number of such scholarships for 
diligent work, and to gram a much larger number as attend¬ 
ance scholarships to the boys of parents who manifestly 
make sacrifices to ensure their children receiving the benefits 
of elementary instruction- Mr. J. P. Orr, who, as Collector 
of Thana, did admirable work in promoting the cause of 
primary' education among the Kolb, Varlis, and Thakurs of 
the district, followed this plan with marked success. I do not 
speak without personal knowledge when 1 state that a con¬ 
siderable number of children attending the Indian village 
schooi are not sufficiently fed. and I heartily sympathize with 
Sir Roland Wilson’s view that it is a matter which calls for 
serious attention. In this country special measures have 
been taken under the Education (Provision of Meals) Act 
of 1906, to feed poor children attending public schools. 
In India the grant of smalt attendance allowances would go 
far to mitigate the hardship, and to promote education 
among backward tribes. 

Wherever elementary teaching is imparted, either by a 
school or by a travelling teacher, it should be provided 
free to children of poor parents. To make primary educa¬ 
tion indiscriminately free to rich and poor alike is mis¬ 
directed generosity and bad finance, and we are glad to 
observe that Mr. G ok hale himself admits this principle. 

An outstanding problem affecting mass-education is the 
question as to whether Government should have recourse 
to compulsion. In this connection t cannot do better than 
refer to the line of action suggested by Lord Reay, "What 
ought to be done," his lordship said, “ is to proceed tenta¬ 
tively to find out th^areas in which local authorities are 
prepared to undertake it, and then the Government ought 
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10 assist them in every way." Lord Reay also drew atten¬ 
tion to a vital condition governing educational progress bv 
making the following observation* -‘You have to obtain 
the support of the people in order not to create a reaction 
among the people of India themselves, and a dislike of educa¬ 
tion which would retard the accomplishment of your efforts. 

T would take this opportunity of submitting a course 
which would effect a reasonable compromise between the 
two parties to the present educational controversy in India, 
and at the same time fulfil the important principle empha¬ 
sized by Lord Reay. In any district where the parents 
of three-fourths of the boys or school age could be per¬ 
suaded to bring their children under primary instruction, 
the District School Board could then recommend the intro¬ 
duction of compulsion, after due provision had been made 
for placing all boys in the district within reasonable reach 
either of schools or of travelling teachers. Children living 
at long distances from a school or a village class should be 
excluded from the operation of such compulsion. On the 
recommendation of the District .School Board, the Local 
Government might pass legislation bringing the proposed 
district under compulsion, l he reason why I suggest 
formally submitting each such recommendation to the 
provincial Legislative Council is that the non-official 
members of that body, who would be expected to be in 
touch with local popular feeling, would, on an occasion like 
this, be able to make out a dear case for compulsion 
within the area recommended by the District School Board. 
No legislation should be passed that would impose com¬ 
pulsion on a district not recommended for such treatment 
by its popular educational body after consultation with the 
parents. 

The advantage of the course 1 have proposed would be 
that the work of persuasion would precede, and not suc¬ 
ceed, compulsion. The landlords on the School Board 
could more easily persuade the tenants working in their 
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fields ii> send their children to school than a mandate 
peremptorily issued either by a Local Board, or by a 
Legislative Council, By so doing, too, the landlords 
would naturally be impelled lo feel a more active interest 
in the education of the children of those by the sweat of 
whose brow their income is obtained. We should then see 
less of shabbily clothed and underfed children. The elected 
representatives oi the village headmen, too, can exert their 
in Hun no: among their fellow-villagers. ! a this manner we 
could advance education among the masses by obtaining 
the support of those who are naturally in a position to 
tntiuvnce and lead them. By securing and encouraging 
the co-operation of these natural leaders we shall be able 
to instruct the lower classes without creating a reaction. 

I he compulsion I have advocated is one which would 
not be regarded by the masses as oppressive, because the 
process of conversion would precede compulsion. In Eng¬ 
land compulsion was adopted after half a century of educa¬ 
tive work, during which public opinion was continuously 
iniluenced in the direction of universal mass-education. 
Even then the Education Act of 1H70 aroused such opposi¬ 
tion that it materially aided in overthrowing the Govern¬ 
ment which placed the measure upon the Statute-book. It 
may be added that the Act recognized the necessity oj 
creat ing District School Boards to act as links of co-opera¬ 
tion between the State and the people. The District 
School Boards i have suggested for India must necessarily 
have a different constitution, because we must adapt our¬ 
selves to the special requirements of Indian rural areas. 

For urban areas. I would suggest the organization by the 
Municipality of a School Board similar in composition to 
the District School Board, on which the official authorities 
should occupy seats by virtue of their office. In such 
areas it should not be found difficult in the near future 
to obtain a three-fourths majority oi' the parents. but ! 
would still advocate every proposal for compulsion being 
brought before tile local Legislative Council, because of the 
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educative influence such a course would exercise upon the 
minds of the people, and because of the confidence it would 
create that education was not being arbitrarily forced upon 
the masses. 

The experiment might be extended to provinces not 
possessing iocs) legislative bodies, after watching the results 
of its introduction in the larger and more advanced 
prov inces^ 

But the statesmanship behind British rule will not have 
reached its high -water mark until it makes popular educa¬ 
tion in India not only universal, but also attractive, helpful, 
and profitable to the masses. Nothing would contribute 
so much to the prosperity of India and the contentment of 
her people as an education satisfactorily responding to their 
economic requirements. In India the call of the land is 
insistent—the call of thousands of square miles of land 
hungering for greater attention and better treatment, It 
we can teach the masses how to increase the output of laud 
and to raise crops of higher value, we shall have done more 
for the material advancement of India than any other move¬ 
ment can possibly accomplish. Primary education is use!ul 
as a means, but whilst securing the means let us not lose sight 
of the end. To make education attractive and beneficial 
to the working-classes, it would be most desirable to have 
in each '* taluka ” or '* tehsil" a large school of the type 
of the French /role primoire supfrLttre, where children of 
peasants, handicraftsmen and labourers, could rece:\ t a 
literary' education side by side with a training in scientific 
agriculture or in some other useful industry. Boarding¬ 
houses might be attached to such schools for the children 
of parents living at a distance from the school. An 
institution of this kind was established in his territory 
by* Shriniam Patangshah, the late Raja Saheb of Jawh.tr, 
and it served a most useful purpose. From personal in¬ 
quiries I have made among the peasantry. 1 feel assured that 
a great many agriculturists would be glad to send their b r\ s 
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to be taught and (Taint'd tn such an institution. Individual 
scholars could be maintained at those schools by public- 
spirited citizens, and landlords might be encouraged to give 
a lew such scholarships to the boys of some of their tenants. 
A farm and workshop would be attached to each school, 
where short courses of instruction might be given to those 
who cannot regtilariy attend the institution* Such a scheme 
would answer the demand for a widespread diffusion of 
industrial education which Sir M. Bhownaggree made in 
the House of Commons thirteen years ago. which Sir John 
Hewett has publicly expressed, and which has now re¬ 
ceived the official support of Cord Hard Inge *s Government 
in a letter recently addressed to the Local Administrations, 
in which it recognizes the necessity of combining agricul¬ 
tural and industrial training with primary and secondary 
instruction in India* 

1 have not dealt with the special problems relating to 
girl education in India, because it is another vital question 
demanding careful and sympathetic consideration. 

The future is full of hope and promise. We have to-day 
in India a high-minded Viceroy and public - spirited 
Governors following " positive and constructive policies" 
for the welfare of the people. The remarkable impetus 
given by Lord Sydenham to the cause of primary educa¬ 
tion, and the enlightened spirit in which he has helped 
forward the progress of agriculture and industries in the 
Presidency whose destinies he has guided so wisely and 
well, bear witness to the fact that statesmanship and 
sincerity of purpose are doing their beneficent work in 
India* Is it too much to hope that such efforts will evoke 
an appreciative response from her grateful citizens ? 

I am convinced that mass-education is not purely a 
matter of legislation and taxation, but also of active co¬ 
operation between the Government and the people in each 
district of the Indian continent. When such cooperation 
will have carried on its work for a decade or a generation 
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in helping forward a systematic and practical educational 
policy answering to the daily wants of over three hundred 
million human beings, both the Government and the re¬ 
formers will be able to say to the masses in the words 
of Isaiah : 11 Ho, every one that thirsteth, com. ye to the 
waters.'’ 
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A Mf.f.tim; of the East India Association was held at the Castun Hall. 
Westminster, on Monday, i'ebtuatj- ia, 1013. at which a piper wu marl 
b> Air. P. C Tnxpotc, r.n.GJi,. entitled “ Mai=, Education fai India." 
Tin- Right Hon, Lord Reay, L.T., vcai., «,&!.!., f.c^ lld,, occupied 
lie choir, and the following ladies and gemictucn. amongst others, were 
present: Sir George K eke with, *.c.n. r Sir Arundel T. Arnndel, K-c.*,!., 
■-ir Roland Wilson, Ban,, Sir James Wilton, Sir Msnchcrjee 

M Ehowtagpee; k.c.ls:,, Sir James Digger La Touche, K.c.S*r., Mr. 
George Greenwood, u r., Mr. A. Forteous. c.le., Colonel A. S, Roberts, 
M« Gtllilan, Mr. R. E, Forrest, Mr. K. H, D. Cecil, Mr. D. N. Reid, Miss 
Alien, Miss McRerrdi, Miss Porgiter, the Rev* W. J, Gomemzli, Mr, H.G* 
Read, Mr. J. C, Uutdeo, Mr. Sped Aihar Hosain. Mr. M. M. Gnndftrr*. 
Mr, M. k. Data!. Mr, If. S. Distur, Miss Caswell, Mr. C S* Campbell, t.ts, 
Mr. is. H Fremantle, i.e^., Mr. Sparling Hmlwyn. Cotcmel W.G. King, c.i.t,, 
Mr. I. H. Brown, the Rev, W. Hind, Mbs Hind, Mr and Mrs. IV. W. 

! orikhl. Miss Corfidd, Mrs. Hutton, Mrs, Beauchamp, Mr. K. L. 
Campbell, Mr. S. Bashiniddm, Mr. S. Bahadur, the Misses Staley, Mr, 
Syed Mohammed, Mns, While, Mr F. T. Singh, Mr. Khurdad RuHomji, 
Mrs B.-ar, Mr. Ora Pratesh, Mr. H* A. Talcheikar, Mr. K. M Thakm. 
Thakur Shri le-smjtinghji Seesodb. Mr. J. M. Mehta. Airs* Whalley 
Wickham, Mr. N. Shah, Mr. B I 1 , Jagmp, Miss Ashworth, Mr, H. M, 
Gibbs. Rev. W. Llewelyn Williams and Miss Williams. Dr. T, Miller 
Maguire, Mb. Harris, Mrs, and Miss Stevenson. Mn Bartow. Mr. 
A t. Newman. Mrs. Munro Roger, Mrs. Bonis, Mr. D. Wolff, Mis 
BflTfugfcip, 


T he i, ai&mak : Ijidis and gentlemen, l have to introduce to ytiit nur 
lecturer. Mr. Tara pore. Mr. Tampere belongs to a family that h« pro¬ 
duced three administrative oflkert His uncle, Mr. Meherjihhoy C. Tan- 
pore, c.i.iw aa Dewar, and President of the- Council of Administration ni 
Kohlapore, introduced the principle of internal Free Trade into the Slate 
- a pioneer measure aiming at Free Trade within the Indian Empire, 
recommended by nit when Gov-:mor of Bombay, which other native 
^ ! V ,ie aftc ™ is Kohlapoie in adopting. His younger 

unde, Mr. hardunji C. Tanpore. C4A, was the first Indian appointed to 
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an admin til EhLtive post in the Public Work* Department of tbc Bombay 
Presidency. Mr. Tarapore iris recently asked la tifa up administrative 
work in the Jaw bar Stdit, where tie abolished forced labour, introduced 
protective legislation for Amah ag^tulluri-u*, and promoted primary educa¬ 
tion among*; the aborrginul hi!I-tribes of the State by opening twelve mure 
schools and establishing nearly one hundred peasant scholarship?, The fc 
Government of Bombay have in two resolutions expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of the reforms initiated by Mr. Tarapore. His scheme for the estate 
Ushmcnt of travelling treachery has been publicly supported After this 
introduction I need only ask Air Tmpore w address you. 

The lecturer j who was received with applause, then delivered his lecture. 

Sir Arundel T, Auundel said that the lecturer had been dealing in 
moderate and restrained language with a problem which was one of the 
most difficult and del scale of those which fciad to be considered by the 
Indian Government He wished to make a few o it instiis, rather sympathetic 
than hostile, upon the lecturer's views. It seemed to him lhai India 
looked upon in the paper as though it were pretty nearly alt on otic level, 
and the 300,000*00© of the people nearly ail in the same condirion. A 
public Cmumission was suggested, but he thought Shat would be too 
unwieldy for oicb an object over such a huge area as India with all its 
varying condition*. They had in India many different classes—towns- 
people, peaiOiHry, educated, uneducated, high Q 5 t«, low caste, and no 
ca^te, iome %o low that thcj wete almost untouched except h\ nissionaiina 
All were swept into the lame scheme. There were wifirirring Uibti and 
jungle tribes, and. in fact* art excraordinar)' o implication of condition. 
He Thought it might he more desirable to have a Committee or a Commis¬ 
sion for each Province, with experts from Engbrnl, if necessary, lo supple¬ 
ment the provincial experts- As to the four different classes of villages 
turned by the lecturer, be knew one district where villages hardly existed, 
hut where each farmer simply had his own homestead That was another 
indication of the difficulties in the way. With reference to Eire question of 
tnsveiling teachers he hxd had some experience in the South of Lodia t>f an 
educational scheme for payment by raulu ; a contractor took over and 
visited x number of schools in different villager a imply in order to obtain 
the gram for each pupil who passed certain ea&uuctatinitfi. This schema 
was finally condemned and put an end to, as ft was found that the result 
was mere maiming in coder to get the grants. He entirely agreed with 
the lecturer &s to the large amount of money wasted oa fca&i and festivals, 
and that suggested to him another source where they might possibly obtain 
hinds, particularly La the South of India, where some temples received huge 
revenues* much of which was, it was alleged, wasted or mEsappraprioicct 
In course of time contributions might be obtained for education from this 
source. As 10 the question of compulsion, English experience might be 
iuggciiuvfc Notwithstanding cumpuhioc, he knew a gardener not lung 
ago who could neither read dot write, and a farmer who could scarcely 
read and who could only sign his name, but managed to carry on his 
business by mem my. Then Mi. Tampere said he did not think there 
would be any need for a material increase b rales and taxes; there be 
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begged leave to differ in tvte* and when Mr. Tanipo-fc %ht e* m bee meds 
to pt>or children be did not fcrtow nhai bdge increase might not iasult in 
increased taxation. Going back to the question of compulsion in England, 
and punishment for mui-observance of the law in coonection therewith, 
cases occurred be fate the magisterial benches where some poor woman 
was brought lip and fined for having kept out of her > hililren at home to 
look after the others, while the husband was a [Hxrr labourer <ir perhapv 
out of -*ork. Imagine this son of thing extended to India and ryots, or 
their wives summoned in courts many miles away to answer mch a charge 1 
In conclusion he might say that he had recently had a letter from the 
Director of Public instruction in one of the Provinces who said—and it 
might help to reassure Mr, Tarapore—ihnt his whole aim had been to 
make firm the foundations for the future. He entirely agreed with the 
lecturer as to the necessity for going slowly, (Hear, hear.) 

Mu. GwnOtWOOl*, M.e^ said that although he had only heard a short 
port of the address, he was sure, from what he had heard, it oiuet have 
been very interesting and instructive. He umst confess that he knew 
very little of the iuL.jcet from the point of view of India, and he only 
ventured to address them on the invitation of Mr. Tmpore. The point 
be wanted to speak to them about was one in which he took a keen interest. 
He thought they would all agree with him that no education at all, whether 
of children < t adults would tie complete unle*-. there was included in that 
education ihc duty of kixktoca* to animals. The question of the tteaitncnt 
of animals in India had of late attracted a great dal of [nteiwt and alien* 
lion in this country, and he especially called their attention to the articles 
in the Niat/etmlA Cttitury, recently contributed by the TTon. Mm. Chariton, 
on this matter. He understood that in certain parti of India terrible things 
were done among certain sections of the people who luul never been 
instructed in the duty of kimines* to ani mats They were cold, Tor example, 
that f.w curtain manufactured commodities, such as gloves* etc., goats and 
Uds were droned alive. (Sun M. Bwoivxao-: ■ There are no gfencs 
manufactured in India.) Mu. GHfcKSrworjo; That may Jxj, but there are 
final* and bids in India, If the statement were not true nobody would tic 
mure glad than he would be, but it was made upon wbai seemed very good 
evidence. Then there was the question cl the corn)tan and cruel over¬ 
loading of o*tn. But he did not wish to go into details. He was ^lad, 
however, to hare the opportunity of saying there few words. This mutter 
w.v* strictly relevant to the lecturer's address, for no people could be good, 
or healthy, or well educated unless they had learned this elementary duly 
of kindness to animals, He hoped the lecturer when he came to reply 
would pre them words of light anti leading upon that important part p f 
the subject. 

Sia Rdlaho WtLSOjr sdd be hail never seen a pro-gramme of Indian 
education, more marked by reason and modcralinn, and be was particularly 
struck by the lecturer' 1 * attitude towards compulsion, and also hit pica for 
the half-timer. He Mined that was eminently a rase for * modicum ot 
book-learning coupled with the practical experience ami framine (hat 
come- from the practical Hfe of a child of poor parents who has to work 
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for hit living, and he believed lhal plan to be greatSy superior to the plan 
which was fashionable here of dcvnlittg ail the active waking hours of 
a child la track-learning of a formal kind- Again, his plan of itinerant 
teachers ought to lead to great economy. He much preferred Jus notion 
of postponed and mitigated compulsion to any He had ever seen, but lie 
w.is 5liil oot satisfied. Even if they got the approval o* ihiet-fotiitbt ■>! 
the people the Hardship to the remaining fourth might be i very serous 
source of discontent. He was pleased to see the lecturer Had recognized 
his suggestion wilb regard to feeding children before educating them, hut 
even then there were difficulties in the way. The children being fed in 
the schools, while the parents were jwrhap* starving, seemed likely to 
exrite unptrjijul feelings between child and juients, I he lecturer tiAi- 
rightly pleaded that if the Govern roem did undertake the burden it should 
be thrown on the rich and not on the poor. But how were they going to 
effect that with the present it venue arrangements in India? As he under¬ 
stood il, the ryots paid a large proportion of the revenue: tt meant that 
si person who was struggling for ids livelihood, and who could barely keep 
body and sod! together, had to jay the larger part of the espetise. They 
would have to aim at the ideal of relieving from Government cured ems 
everyone who was not in a position to keep himself physically efficient by 
hrs own labour. That was his ideal for this country, and for any other 
country. Until they hid done that they ought not to dream of under¬ 
taking any other dinit» which were mil absolutely and ubiriously indis¬ 
pensable. Were the other ditties of the Gove mown! so well performed 
that they had a surplus available ? Was the administration of justice to 
cheap and so thoroughly satisfactory that they could afford tn shrink of 
other subjects? (Laughter.) Then what s*« of education w=ns they to 
give? Mr. Tata pore had suggested it should be almost purely industrial. 
That waned to be on the right lines; it was the law oi Nature that they 
should attend u> the body feat, and only after the body was fed to go to 
the spiritual. But was that likely to be don* ? Was the experience ot 
Western pregresrive nations » favourable to the system of Stale-provided 
education that we should he in such a hurry to apply it to a country whose 
conditions were so very much lest favourable? The education question 
was the mos: fertile source of dangerous collisions ami disputes—after 
(he labour .juestion. We felt it in this country and in Ireland it was on* 
of the main sources of conflict in South Africa tmw , itt I uikey it was disc 
of the main sources Of the trouble which had broadened out into the col¬ 
lapse. in attempting in force a certain kmd of education on ihe Albanians. 
In ('anatk It was a very lender subject between the tlitbobca md the 
Protestants. In France they Had the teachers to rebellion against the 
Government, and the priests in rebellion against the teachers Education 
was l,y no itt'SHN in an ideal condition, and all these objections seemed to 
him to apply with tenfold fair* to a country like India He did not think 
the paper quire succeeded in getting over the radical objections 

Km Gtoaos Ktf.t'rU ti ,aid lhal in funner day- He knew a little lilt 
about British education, but did not profess to know anything of Indian 
education; but that if the [lictnte painted by Mr. Tar* pore *** correct. 
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and the masses in India were in such uitet ignorance as he bad showed 
them in be, then ibrft condition was a disgrace in any Government that 
ever ruled an India. It had been said that more education would tend to 
unrest, but he did not believe that for one moment, He personally had 
always found that the more ignorant the people the more easily chef were 
led by agitators* and I be more readily they believed in promises that would 
never be fulfilled, and accepted bribes that would new be \md- Such 
a vague fear of increasing unrest ought no: to allow this country to keep 
on iftfiiciing on the people of India she utter cruelty of keeping them in 
(guts)ince: the well-being of the people depended upon the absence of 
ignorance. and the- development Of intelligence led tt> the development of 
wealth, In addition to ^ill that it would save the people from the curse 
of the usurer- Then as lu the question, of [..ccipaietic itftchm ; in England 
they had Wen tried, but were exclusively teachers of 1 pedal subject* ; but 
he u* nu reason why they should not equally be employed for teaching 
mote simple subjects- Si was a question of giving smu education. and 
thcf should try lo give something one way or mother. Then aaraa the 
great difficulty* Where were they going to get the tearhera from to set op 
a school in every village P 'Htcy would have hist or all to set up an inati* 
lurem fqr the purpose or iiaining teachers if rhey were to have efficient 
teaduire, and if they bad not efficient teachers they might jtttt as well have 
none. As so the kind of msiniciion p the best in struct! on was first of all 
leading : teach them to read and they were then to a certain extent enabled 
tu educate theinsclvMr In addition lie would givt them a certain aruotiut 
of and *gficeltufoi teaching, and, as flic lectures had painted out, 

fchch education must Lt free—the people oF India could not pay feu iu 
One speaker had raihct rauglredat the idea of feeding she children. Wdi* 
he vi QtrU £a y fred them all ! Education wui tudefs without food , if * child 
was KiUt to school starving he could not he learning. 

As in ihe Monied Dhtrici Boards, he thought the) were too laipe, anti 
he would prefer to *ee the elected members up to about one halt As to 
compulsion, they would need to proceed [entatifely and slowly ; they could 
run enforce compulsion on a badly educated people. In this country she 
Acs of 1S73 did not introduce compulsion at out blow ■ it was im ithtii 
ten yeais afterwards that it was made universal and it would take proleibly 
much lunger than that in India If compulsion was thrust suddenly tqtin 
the people they would create a dlshke of and distrust Fe» ethical: cm ; shey 
tmisi first bring the parent! to duel ddt In cortduskm he wished to say 
they were all indebted to M u Tarapare for hii ateltnirabLe paper, Wards, 
however, were all ray +dl but action was much better, and that action 
deicnded upon the people of India themselves (Kean hear.) 

I fee Ktv Wu.ua y }ost¥R (Wjxiulmu. said he was ifndd be could n« 
iay anythin* Illuminating on the debate, bus, as a friend of Ur. Tampa 
be wished it Co be recognized that be had three dt^tnet qualifications for 
God-fathering such a scheme, and fire? of all wm that indispensable 
qualification of enthusiasm, without which they could do nothing ; 
secondly, there was hta cuSighcenmer.: in regard tq Indian afikira ; and 
thirdly, she successful practical endeavour be had made in ih* State of 
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jELwhnT, which they mns! reeognux as a postulate to go on with, AgiieuS 
cure wus the backbone industry of Indianand its agricultural population she 
most numerous; therefore its education must be a backbone necessity of 
future action m such behalf It was said every school would close 
3 prison, and no doubt that was quite true. The nuricmal spirit nf India 
was being awakened, and something commensurate wgdd have to be 
done. Therefore Mr- Tarapdre was to be congratulated for opening up 
tiie way. 

The: C Haiku as IVe hate today hcjjd many most interesting speeches, 
atid you will all agree with me that it was a pleasure to listen to the very 
enthusiastic oh&ci vaiin ns made by that veteran educaiiottaJist, $ n George 
Kcfcewkfo (Applause,) With regard io this wubjftd I have no hesitation 
in saying thal f consider th.u the duly of the British Government in India 
to wards the agncultufal population of India will not have been adequately 
fulfilled until the children of the rural clasps are placed in a position that 
they can obtain sufficient education, (Bear, hear,) J shad! not go into 
the details of what that education should be- As Sir George Kckewmh has 
pointed out t certainly they have a right to be educated to read- I hey 
ought to be able to read the vernaculars, and they ought 10 be able to read 
such Itioka as will make thek agricultural! labour more profitable than it is 
now, (Hear, hear.) One of the speakers has mentioned that the educa¬ 
tional problem in most countries—and it Is quite true—ss ft question which 
divides parties. In India ir does not divide parties j EngJibhmcn, 
Mohammedan^ Hindoos, are ah At one that what they wish is to sec 
education introduced on □. generous friale. In the stilus, ^nd in the 
municipalities, the difficulties am not insuperable. The agricultural 
problem is difficult because so link has been done, and there is >0 much 
to overtake. Now, one of the proposals which I consider practical—^tad 1 
wis very glad to find that Sir George Kckewich assocrates himself with it— 
b that of the itinerant teacher. The observation has been made that the 
ilincram icndttf might bvculvc payment by results. If that were the cas^ 

I should certainly be the first not to give any encouragement *0 the idem 
of travdling teschere, but I do not tee that ihcre b die slightest necessity 
to connect payment by results with travelling teaclitr^ (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore we need no? contemplate that objection< Well’regulated inapts- 
non of schoola will be adequate* 

Now + there Is another question on which l hold rather a different opinion 
from Sir George KekewrcE Sir George has said, dl Feed them all t H Wdl. 
I id, bound to a*y + H Feed none Y* and I will tell you why. What is □ most 
satfefuinry fact in India, and whai is the moat brilliant feature of Indian 
society ? They have no Foot Uw 1 The people themselves consider it 
their duty to provide for the poor so that no otic in India shall suffer from 
poverty- I do not wish to rake the firat step io a contrary direction which 
would tend to sap private effort and weaken the kidtpendmd spirit now *0 
conspicuous. 

With regard to campukiao, Sir George Kekewich has reminded us that 
here wc have introduced compukfon very gradually. The proposals in the 
papcr seem to me to be to the right direction.. Fint of aU, » *0 whether 

toEvt series. vol l ® 
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ymi shotild take three-qautm or four-fifth* of The votes of the parents con¬ 
cerned, that surely is a detail Wliat Is essential is to get the public 
opinion of the district to assert itself in Favour oi compulsion, Ooce 
having iecured that you can proc tied without fear of reaction. Mr Tirapoie 
very properly *ives an additional safeguard^ lb a I the mallei must he 
t i rough t hr foie she Lcjpitafivt 1 Council ?o that you have an additional 
guarantee *hit compulsion wiU not f*? introduced except where it s* 
required Let me give you an instance of how eompukhioii wnrlb tn ae&i- 
land* In Scotland we hare compulsion, but there the spirit of the people 
is so strongly in fa you i of education* both b the rural district* and in the 
towns, th.li compulsion needs hardly ever to be enforced; bill m the last 
Scotch Education Aci we gave power to school boards—it was optional— 
to apply compulsion to Continuation classes, There was some discussion 
ab-.'jLic it, and I supported it. We have been dLuppoiuEcd. f htdleve I am 
right \n naymg that not eiten in the ^reat towns, in Gld-tjow and Edinburgh, 
have they parsed ouuptilaary regulations with repaid to Camimiaticin 
daises. That shows you how careful we etre even in Scotland no? to 
enforce comptfttikm pttjnat sandy, I am *urc soundv or latsr i* will come, 
1 myself am strongly in favour of com|mK: tv Cuntinimtioit cities. 1 do 
not know ether Sir C'rWqge Kekeirich agieea with me in that (Mr. Reid 
What about the “ Isle of Lewis?") I aid ray glad 10 hear if that island 
has adopted com pulsion. There was one speaker to-day whose remarks [ 
tunnor overlook* although lie has left the meeting I allude to Mr. Green 
wood's observation about ihn humane treatment of animals. If there if 
one country where such lessons are not icquiied* and where kind treatment 
of animals K 1 would almost say* a creed, it is India. (Hear* hear. ) 

Now, ladies; arid gentlemen' ibrre b Cine -.ubki : in ih-u paper to which I 
rutisE call special a!London, because I think it is of the utmost importance, 
Mr, Tarupore advocated that ,l To make education attractive and beneficial 
to the W0ridtogHcl»£n H you ought m have in each ^taluka" a school more 
like the Trench > frim.*in- Trout hh own experience in the 

State of Jfawhjr, he showed thai such a school would be popular. an.1 
is likely m ncceed. I should like (hit to be known in India, and I think 
that the Government would do well at all events* to ttait math school. 
I have said before* and 1 say it again, the sure pulley is io go tentatively 
ami dourly. Then there h the question of the hill-tribes, to which 
bir Arundel Arundel alluded: that is * problem which requires a (pedal 
solution. I-et tis begin by dealing with distness in j normal situation, and 
take tfcr*e in except tonal condition* aft*? mar tii- 1 believe in come pa.r^ 
of the Bombay Ih*^ukncy very ^ochI experiment* could mult with 
regard u> thfre school* 

1 shall not allude 10 the question ol hrumre, although that* no doubt, is 
extremely rmi^nant- tVc spend a great deal of money nn miry subjects 
which ate Ira vital in the moral and material progress ui India than thiF 
imperauu- need. (Hear* hiraj\ and applaiise.f I urn persuaded that os to 
the money which ywu will have to spend on this vital necessity, when the 
budget* conic before :he various Prorinda! Councils and the Imperial 
Council, you will find the official and non-official members well disposed. 
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and you will cot Ond much difficulty in obtaining the estimates you re^uire 
far the purpose. (Htlf, hear, i 

Finally, it nrnuurtn for me 10 thank Mr. Timporc for having alluded 10 
whal has been done by Lord Sydenham, who is now leaving Bombay, ood 
j have seen with pleasure that his strenuous activity has been appreciated 
I know well what my fading) were when I Mi Bombay, and 1 know that his 
fediing? will be those of extreme regret, hut that will be, as ii was in my ease, 
tempered by the experience that whoever labours in Indio on behalf of the 
welfare of H» Majesty's Indian subjects wilt meet with the utmost 
gratitude. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mf; 1 ‘REaiAJm.K said he bad listened to Sirfieorgt: Kekcwirh' 1 remark? 
with great interest. No doubt general primary education wss for the good 
of India, but he did not agree that education was necessary for some 
measure of economic progress; England, for instance, made considerable 
advances in economic progress while the people were still to u large extern 
illiterate. And as .1 Registrar of co-operative societies in India he had iiad 
experience of many SOCKii« which contained no literal* member, and vet 
had had the effect of reducing the grip of (he money lender. Of course, 
economic progress would be iiuick^r if the people had more education. 
The lecturer had, he was glad to see, laid stress on the necessity of Con¬ 
vincing the majority of the people of the utility of education before the 
introduction of compulsion. But it seemed to him that something more 
than that was necessary If education was to be something more than 
an exotic not co ordinated wilb the agricultural life of the country. An 
attempt should be made to explain to the people the true aims anti ideals 
of eduesdomt ptoenl their only idea was that it was going to make 
a boy into a dak! A great dad of propaganda work and teaching was 
necessary lor them to get some idea of what nun education wa>. He thought 
tt would be necessary to have in each place where a school was established 
local Committees of people who were really interested in the question. He 
was alw strongly in favour of some industrial education being given in the 
vernacular i *1 present there was practically none. 

Mr. MJ£MTa, J. M.. said; AYhcfl 1 left home to day l was not booked 
for ChJUWi Hall, but for another place near by. On my way to that place 
l was told that Mr. Tampere «a going to attack mass education. Having 
Heard Mr. Tampers only thiee months hock formulating his scheme of 
travelling teschershijfe, I «« rather surprised at this information. I am 
by no means unaware of such tmnsfortuaiioni. I have known an M.P- 
entering the House ot Commons on the opening day of t new Parliament 
*s a Liberal, nod turning a Tory cm the last day of the some Poriamcnt, 
Of wunt. as the Speaker wittily remarked on that particular occasion, 
it is never too late to mead y but f ms certainty not prepared to 
find Mr. Tampore so completely metamorphosed In the short space 
of three months. After hearing him this afternoon, however, I am 
glad to know that my ap|irehciuionfl nett unfoonded. I am debghted 
to find Mr Torapoec elaborating «"th die same earnestness and 
enthusiasm the scheme whh whkh he bar b«n so whole-heartedly 
Ass&ciaitii. 
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i find that Mr. Tmrapme has been pant'd cm the back by a previous 
speaker faj not Insisting U]*in com pulsion, Conversion before com pulsion 
is the new cry. I venture to think, however, that this is a mistake. Tf we 
are to wait for compulsion till everyone in India h made to realize the 
necessity of mass education* 1 .mo air aid we will have to wail fur ever 
I fail to see what mom will bg left for com puls inn after cverykidy is con¬ 
verted to our views. Conversion will not come before compukioiL It ss 
the same old jsu>ry of wishing to learn Hamming without guin^ into die 
water. both tie equally itii|xmiblt. 

Mu h has bren made of a probable difficulty in obtaining trained and 
corn peter, i Leadieri- It has aluo been mentioned that Brahmin 5 will not 
come forward To teach in several cases. In Haroda f where free primary' 
education has been compulsory for some jpugj the difficulty has not 
occurred, and I am confident that in British India it will not be found 
insuperable* Regarding the much-abused Brahmins, I think that with all 
their faults they may be trusted to attend to their duties, 1 am not a 
Hrahmin tuy.se]I, but I cannot help aiaitiouin^ tha t they ace not ii bad as 
their critics try to make oiJL Even to-day theft sic hundreds of Brahmins 
in India who sue teaching hundreds of thousands of people quite free qf 
chargr, 

Nn Cmufoie 1 am grateful to ah tile speaker! for thtr sympathetic 
iMiinei in whs eh they hurt received my paper. S very much nine the 
stig^csiitms tint have been made by Sir Anmdd Arundel, especially as they 
proceed from one who passages most valuable administrative expierience 
1 accept his view that if an inquiry is to fcw made into the educational 
problem relating io India, that inquiry might with great advantage be 
specialised. If special Committees were appointed to inquire into local 
questions, it would do much good to site cause of education over the whole 
of India. I am in perfect agreement* loo, with his suggestion that iho*c 
who are entrusted with the management of funds at the Hindu temple* 
might be persuaded to devote pail of those fund* to educational purposes. 
tVe know that such a movement has been at the basis of educational progress 
in Burma and Ceylon, and I am sure that it only require* active petiuasion 
on the part of educated Hindus, who ire now awaking to the importance 
of the question t in order io prevail upon the trustees of Large Indian 
temples to give pan of ths resources u their difposaj for the cause we all 
have at heart 

] A iih regard to Mr, Greenwood s question, I would say that with educa¬ 
tion, humanitarian ideals would also advance throughout the country, 
I hold with our diitmguished Chairman a fart humanitarian ideals luse 
been reflected in India ai io very few countries to the world, but if the 
masses arc educated those ideals will not be forgotten* tho^r Ideals will 
not be weakened; they will be cherished with greater enthusiasm and 
eaTmestoefis- 

! tin TZIJ much obliged so Sir Roland Wilson for the sympathy wish 
wbkh he has recetod my prq>o»k He wanted to know how, it educa¬ 
tion were to be univoa}, wt were to prevent the burden of the additional 
eapenditun: from tilling opart the poor. I submit that if the rich and the 
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higher middle classes were encouraged to give voluntary subatrfptiorvi and 
endowments* surely that would lessen the total espendiiurc, ^nd wuuld 
indirect fey kad to a smaller burden being borne by the State. Sir Robinl 
pointed io Ode Daw in my scheme for the iiifkm of the different hranr besi 
Of education- He said my paper only provided for iht provision of literary 
and industrial education. He referred evidently to moral and religions 
insizudioiw but «c have to go upon certain settled hets. In India it has 
been recognised chat that kind of education had better be #wi by other 
agencies than that of the State, i Hear, heir.) That being so* T Uk%£ to 
restrict my scheme to die rer|Udementi jmpotfd hy tfist skilled l^> i 

I ant very graceful to Sir tSeorge Kekewkh for having supposed to) 
proposal regarding peripatetic teachers. He pointed osH thai in this 
country the agency of peripatetic leachcrv had been used for npedal 
teaching, In my paper I lay stress on the same point i do rmt imp at 
givitu* to the [nsfises a purely literary education ; I believe that what Die 
masses require b an industrial and agricultural iraming as well as literary 
education, And if the peripatetic icachcts could give part of thb ipecwl 
training ride by side with literary education it would be an immense 
fnlvanbige. With regard to the question nf feeding, l am afraid Sir (kerge 
Kdjmfch is rather over gencnuis. I quite lympathiie with his gen emus 
impulse, but one rmant also realise the practical th faculties- I maiuum 
that there is a certain amount of misery and hardship to bt found atmuiu 
the children attending the schools, and that it is the doty of the State and 
of the wealthy citizen* to mitigate that hardship as far a* lies in their 
power, and 1 have sought to indicate the mean* by which that can !>e dune- 
I agree with his suggestion dial the elected member* of the District School 
Boards should be numerically a* many as rise non-elected members, >mi 
that i* a matter of detail which can be settled afterwards. 

1 bit very glad to dud tny Idea of industrial schools supported by Mr. FnS 
mantle, and that he also advocate* the formation of local Committee* to 
supervise and encourage the work of schools in local arca,v l maymenriLin 
that during my official connection with a small Native Stale 1 acted upon that 
very plan. I had u general Committee for the whole tcrritctfy p and loci 1 Com¬ 
mittees to different parts of the State, and those Committee* seemed to do vet} 
good work I Agree with Mr- Freeman tie that before we can make eduction 
universal wc must bring about an awakening throughout the whole country. 
Whftt wff have Ec- do is nos only to take education to the masses, bur also 
to take tn them the idea that we mm doing so mes hing for their real bertefiL 
I think wa ire all agreed th at the muses must have education, and that, as 
far a* possible, education mmi be made universal ibrougtiout India What 
kind of education thj t is to he U a matter of opinion, but I submit shat 
primary educasif m b entirety out rid* the vortex of educational controversy, 
What we ought to do, and whnt seems to be the viral part of ibe whole 
work is this*. ihat wc should approach ibe marsd and enable ihtm lo 
rerehre that wc are nut (jitmdlfijz their freedom of action, hut that we 
seeking to ertlift their voluntary CMpemiion in the progress of the com* 

Before 1 dc*e my remark*, J way be |>ernntted to express my heartfelt 
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gratitude to l mil Rcay — (hc.tr, hiraii)—for I he exceedingly ^ympathelk 
manner in which he baf. supported my proposal. ] welcome Nil viewi, 
] ariitularly as they ire the views of one whose name is a huusehntd word 
throughout I be Bombay Presidency* Hit consfrualre and for reaching 
*? or kg in that Piesidtaney h itt already been fruit fill of piccelc** benefits to 
millions of people living in that Province; Let us trust that it may be given 
to everyone who is entrusted with the task of administration in India 
io fjniuLuc in his humble way ihe example laid down by bis lordship, and 
tu ■ ctve the ideal i uimcr talked by Wagner, namely i 

M Tu bring 10 those in darkness light,, 

To mihe one 1 ** fellows sunk in night " i Applause.) 

Si a MAftOvttjpx HiiOwnaiuiiize said he had been asked lo propose 
a hearty vote of thanks to i-ord Rosy for presiding, am! also to the lecturer! 
whkfe he did with much pleasure* They had a valuable contribution from 
the 3 enure? to the much discussed question of primary education in Indio. 
He had made certain original suggestions which were worthy of attention- 
He hud asked for a commission of inquiiy, and although Sir Arundd 
Arundel Nad not quite approved of it, on the ground that conditions in 
different parts of India were not similar, he had admitted that local 
inquiries would be useful. Sir Manckcrjee was in favour of an inquiry 
being held, and It would not milter much if it was by means of a commit 
skat or through *maUer jutmodaJ CQintiiJUet«i The next important jioini 
by the lecturer was in legud to travelling lichen TTuit vL«emcd 
to him i praiukabU method of tackling iIjl; question, as it wa* evident 
that urgent red schools for villages Could not be provided There was 
great difFetrnct of opinion ai regards *'compulsion, 11 and Mr Tarapnre 
hid to some extern advocated ft But if, a* he said* campul jinn was to be 
impeded m a given locality only if ihrceTnutlhs of the people were in favour 
of primary education, the njn of compulsion he favoured became aim nit 
j voluntary acquire xntt* The need for primary or elementary education 
for :he agricultural d*we* at least had to bus (the speaker 1 *} mind become 
a pissing necessity as, unless the youth of those communities were made 
to warn extent iuxdlcctuak the measure* adopted by Government for 
agricultural itutruchun* or which they often heard, would fail ia appeal ro 
die rery people in whtMc interest* these tucasmes deviled* On the 
whole, the lecture wa* 3 wed thought out chapter on tbs subject, as tm 
doubt the sevcial ipskei* who had dhcuiAcd ;c that aficrtioiin thought, 
and the mhm war emit led to their thanks. (Cheers 1 As regards the 
noble dustman, til India wai. nrummOLiH regarding hi& great sympathy 
with all that related re the welfare rtf bis people, of which he had given 
copious proof during his memorable Goreriorahip of Bombay, And 
although it wo* now Mime yeans since t jard Keay left the shores of [ruin, 
he had dmy? teen ready and willing 10 *eiie trey opportunity of evincing 
hii continued interest in the concerns of that country, H» 'finding rime 
that evening to preside over their meeting, m spite of h is numemus 
cfig^gememts, nnlv proved him once again ai an exam pi ar to other* who 
hid *crvrd m India in prominent petition* re asaoriaU tfitmsdve* on 
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ttidr tttvia hoiut with what could toe done here tot lbc benefit of ihil 
land lie lad much pleasure in asking the meeting to vxord to his 

hardship n hearty vote of ituwks. (Cheers.; 

The proposal was seconded And carried *rih *cdLarftA*cc?n T *no 

tuitahly acknowledged by \J0tA Reay. 


The fpUoUiiig note has been received by the Hon, Secrelif| : 

The weakest point aboui ttiss paper seems to be (he absence of Anything 
]ike an estimiue of the cost of educating (even primarily) and feeding, if 
nvcessurv, about 15 ( ooo,ooo boys. All Mr. says is lh« " Ae 

expenditure would yo tar beyond the present on liny ton 4,000.000), 
which is obvious enough, and "considerably beyond ” Ac figure suggested 
hy Mr. Thorbum, finely £4,000,09* That, « any »**.» fe/taui * 
and the first question ts, Where the money a to come from. 

N'ow, Mi. Tara jwte notes that in Burma 11 Ac priests ’ (betng hsiddhisu) 
■'ha««Hoperate.l with the Government in taking ™“ education to Ac 
otople, 3 nd Aat they have received it with remarkable willingness. As 
w C all know, Christian missionaries have co-operated with die Government 
in tiie same way for more than 100 yean wiih the ufiod effectso 

mtidi so dial m modi Christian villages the standard of education (both 
ifliinary and wen technical) k probably pite 3? high as m At* country, 
lutl it is curiou Mr 1 Virapore does not allude to this Tact or *wn ll, ' lut J e 
Ac temples (where education of a sort is carried on) among the probab e 
contributors 10 his scheme. The managers of the mmples are ge«nrt)y 
educated and always Intelligent men. How is it they have shown no 
desire W emulate their Rudiihi* and Christian brethren? Mr. !«*!»« 
should try to convert them to a more enlighlened system of education, and 
to a better application of funds intended fur religious purposes. 

The best pan of Mr. Tam|*ire* paper lo toy tnmd is the extreme camiun 
he shows in discussing the question or compulsion. "So legislation, he 
*i,vs. "should be passed that would impose compulsion on * district sot 
recommended for such treatment by its popular educational body «ftei 
consultation wiA the parents -so that "the work of pertmsloft should 
precede, and not succeed compulsion but, even so, is a bare isajon > 
P4:enis 10 ciwtce ihe tninority ? 

On n, 381 Mr. Tars^rc refers to *■ the political danger to which the 

Government i* exposed owing to tte « ™™*ef lb* masses' ; ‘ 

Of Whm? the “three RV‘? He auumn in Ac (Kit paragraph that .c 
" education' of the masse, is durable in the mterats 01 Govcitmient, 
but it is a fah question whether political **t*tO» would not have l«a 
effect on a wholly ignorant A™ * Wfediicated \**»*J- ll :s >° 

to the people themselves as some prelection against the moneyleaders and 
others who w> often take advantage of their ignorance As Amg* «*• 
however. I *m inclined to think that the M Mp-**M»»*» 
produce good tocling lietween tuler* and ruled *■»«*«-» educatmn 
U are iLy to get for many years .0 come. Mr. Torapore «cm* 10 
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confuse education with intelligence when be says (on p. 382} "that rrn 
Government can do so much for an ignorant peasantry as an 
i’eaninny can do for themselves/’ The peasantry (in Madras) are “tad- 
%em’already. and the .juration is whether as a^rL'vihtritti a knowledge 
of the - three R’s” would help their inld%e»« very much When 
Mr. Tarapore speaks of an educated peasantry (on p, 3S.4} he must mean 
"scientifically and pactkally educated." AgricoJtmc l 5 not to he teantf 
at an elementary school. The Tirmracliy ryot, for instance, has very little 
to learn (nr, at any rale, there arc very few who could teach him anything} 
afjt*ui the growing of rice r arid if unjoua could point out improvement* in 
hi* lynm hir is quite ihtdtigem enough to adopt iliem, though he may noc 
be aide to read or write. 1 wonder if Mr. Terapore succeeded in ■* proving 11 
to the satisfaction of the ryots that the education he has to offer them was 
“hheljr fo he really helpful to them "? 

(Signed) J. B. Penkwgto*. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

t. ZoRAii, By Taj, (London: Metkucn and Co.) 

This is a very prettily-told tale or refined Mahommedan 
life, told evidently by one who understands that life 
thoroughly, It is the story of the short life of a well-bred 
Eastern maiden, and the tale is pathetic in its gentle 
tenderness and delicate touches. The story' deals largely 
with the Mahommedan faith, and its simple straight¬ 
forwardness and tolerance. An Englishman, Dentil 
Stanford, is brought upon the scene, apparently 

merely in order chat the father of the heroine may explain 
to him thoroughly the true meaning of the Islamic creed, 
and the significance of the words : " Be ye Moslems or 
jews, or Sabeites, provided yr; believe in one true Got! at 
the last day, and do what is right, you shall have your 
reward with your God; fear shall not come upon \ou, 
neither shall you be grieved 1 And also, that "whoso 
commits himself to God and does good shall have his 
reward with God." Speaking to the Englishman, the 
Murshid says: “When your countrymen talk of the 
intolerance of Islam, may 1 remind them that during 
the thirteen centuries of its benign existence in this world 
Islam has burnt no man or woman at the stake, nor was 
there a Moslem inquisition to torture them ere they were 
burnt. No fire was ever kindled for a Moslem / 

Moslems never closed the gates of knowledge to nil but 
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their priests and their preachers; Moslems never committed 
wholesale slaughter in the name of God, or expelled 
hundreds and thousands of men and women and children 
from their country because of their religion; Moslem 
conquerors never exterminated whole nations because they 
were nut of their way of thinking, or to get possession 
of the land they lived in, or of the gold they quarried" 
Certainly, in comparison with Christianity, it must be 
admitted Mahommedanism has been tolerance itself, and 
it is perhaps just as well that Christendom should be 
reminded of this simple fact at a time when the Western 
World is being hooded with false statements about the 
Turks and their evil ways and works. Throughout the 
book, the life behind the purdah is portrayed with fulness 
of knowledge and with interesting detail, and much shrewd 
advice is given from time to time in a quaint, homely, and 
amusing style. Thus, when a lady is starving herself and 
pining for her lover she is told ‘ 11 You must not starve 
and look ill." " Never let a man see that you care for 
him, that is the surest way of making him indifferent 
towards you. Amuse him. look to his comforts, wear your 
brightest smile when he is with you, even if your heart is 
breaking. Beguile him with sweet words and songs, and 1 
swear 10 you that he will follow you like a dog. Never 
sulk with him. never treat him with jjetulance, or say 
unkind words to him or taunt him, and above d] never 
Jet him see that you are jealous," Again, the evil influence 
uf Western civilization on Zenana life is denounced as 
follows: “Look around the Zenanas where the daughters 
h ive been taught English and English ways. They are 
forsaking all our old Mahommed.in customs, and the ways 
that have been handed down to us from our ancestors. 
They have done away with our marriage ceremonies, and 
have introduced a one-day wedding. Even the style of 
dress is changed ; they must now, forsooth! wear jackets 
cut according to the English pattern, with collars reaching 
up to their cars, and tie on their necklaces over their 
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collars; the sleeves are made long, reaching down to their 
wrists, hiding their beautiful bracelets and bangles, and 
their robes are cut like men’s shirts and trimmed with 
English lace. These high collars and long sleeves are 
simply hideous, hiding the beautiful shape oi the neck and 
jewelled arms,*’ To this U is replied that w It is our duty 
to learn From everybody, irrespective of race or creed or 
religious opinions,’’ and it is contended that the European 
system of training and bringing up children is far superior 
to the Eastern, and that the children grow up with more 
self-reliance, that Mahommedan children are indulged 
beyond measure and spoilt and allowed to what 

pleases them. In many cases parents are led by the 
children, instead of it being the other way. Prom these 
conversations it would almost seem that the modem wa> oi 
bringing up children in the West somewhat resembles the 
old Eastern system here condemned. \V hole chapters are 
devoted to minute descriptions of Mahommedan marriage 
festivals and wedding customs, as seen from inside the 
Zenana; and the effect of stately durbars and regal 
ceremonies on the “ purdahed” onlookers is graphically 
described. The “colour prejudice" is touched upon in 
the course of an animated conversation between two 
ladies of the Zenana. One lady says: "l do not know 
whether you have noticed the ill-bred English women that 
swarm in India nowadays. Their manners are abrupt 
and patron!ring, and they are obsessed with an over¬ 
weening idea of their own importance as soon as they 
step on our shores/' “My father-in-law, who belongs to 
an old aristocratic family in Bengal, told me that it used u> 
l>c very different in the time of John Company. He use 
10 say he feared the colour prejudice was on the increase 
nowadays, and that had Christ been born a negro, the 
Anglo-Indians would resent being called Christians, 
however, goes on to point out that there are, of course. 
“English women and English women, as there are cakes 
and cakes, ’ and she says that when in England she lad 
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tnei English ladies who could be held up for examples to 
all the women in the world as perfect wives and mothers, 
and that in India also there are man)' European ladies of 
the best birth and culture who can be distinguished any¬ 
where in a crowd even by the most ignorant Indian, The 
heroine, Zorah, closes the conversation to which she had 
listened attentively bv saying : -I have been indeed 
fortunate in meeting only the better sort. The few 
Englishwomen that I know welt are so lovable and good 
that I try to judge their sisters accordingly." Then she 
goes on to quote what she has heard of the gracious Queen 
V ictoria, the Princess of Wales, and the Princess Mary of 
^ of k' whose sympathy with their Endian subjects is so well 
known. I he little tale ends very sadly. But the dosing 
(I.i) s of the heroine s life are cheered by the tender care of 
her school-mistress and Irifmd, a Miss Talbot, who spoke 
■ind understood i rdu well, and who had devoted her life to 
tin, care ot her Indian sisters, The character sketches 
throughout the book are faithfully drawn, and the little 
' oiume has been very carefully and clearly printed, and very 
prettily illustrated. The composition and perfect English 
reflect much credit on the author, or rather authoress, as we 
must presume she Is—J.P. 


2 , Anecdotes or Auranozib and Historical Essays, By 
J. H. Sarkar. (Calcutta; M. C. Sorkar emd Sens.) 

We have read this little volume of 550 pages with great 
pleasure. Opening it with the expectation of being in¬ 
structed, we found ourselves entertained without being 
disappointed of the instruction. 

The groundwork of the book is a literal translation of 
the Persian manuscript attributed to Hamid-u-din Khan 
dealing with the life and exploits of Auraitgzib, the last 
of the (treat MughaJs. This groundwork, however, proves 
in effect to be the nucleus ott which centres a scries of 
essays by the translator on Aurangzib and his times of 
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{io affect the diction of the literal translation from the 
(lower)' Persian) “ the most entertaining description," f irst 
of these, and introductory to the translation from the manu¬ 
script, comes a life of Aunmgzib, succinctly, yet attractively, 
written. It sets out the perfect tragu-dia oJ Aurartgzib's 
career: how, born io the purple, he raised himself by his 
own merits to the throne, and turned his ability to augment¬ 
ing and glorifying die Mughal Empire, till his prosperity 
evoked the nemesis of the high gods, who spared him to 
live to his ninetieth year and see disaster settle upon the 
achievement of himself and his house. Nor is the decline 
of his fortunes less pitiable because it is directly due to his 
own personal fallings, and the untenable height of glory 
to which he had himself brought the Empire* The author 
does not fail to show, by his sympathetic handling of the story, 
that tie appreciates its dramatic completeness. 

Our interest in Aurangzib awakened by this introductory 
essay, we wish to know more of him, and. turning the page, 
we come to the translation of die contemporary (?) manu¬ 
script noticed above* Here we have in detail accounts 
of events and incidents in Aurangzib’s life which have been 
touched on in the introductory biography, and these bring 
home to us in a remarkable way what manner of man he 
was, and nil us always wtlh admiration, if not always with 
approval, of him, and in either case gratify the interest 
aroused by the introduction* 

Supplementing the history set out in these first two parts 
of the volume comes a series of eight historical essays on 
various points of interest connected with the life and times 
of Aurangrib. Among these are the story of the Taj Mahal, 
and accounts of the fortunes and conquest of Chatgaon. 
An essay dealing with tile daily life of Aurangrib's pre¬ 
decessor, Shah jahan, is very happily introduced, accom¬ 
panied by a parallel essay on the daily life ol A u rang rib* 

The volume ends with an encomium of " Khuda Bakhsh, M 
the Indian Bodley, which is very pleasant reading. 

The author pays a graceful tribute to the scholars who 
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assisted him by plating tht:ir manuscripts at his disposal— 
Mr William Irvine. UC-s. (retired), and Nawab Abdns 
Satam Khan Bahadur, retired Sub-judge, Oudh, It 
should be as gratifying to them as to the literary world 
In general that their recognition of the brotherhood of men 
of letters should have enabled their fellow-scholar to give 
us so pleasing a work.—J. M. P. 


History of AiOanGZIB. By Judunath Sarkar, m.a. 

5s, net. (Calcutta: M. C. SUrkar and Sons.) 

This is a painstaking and exhaustive work, giving a very 
vivid picture of the career of that conscientious bigot who 
after a devoted reign of fifty years succeeded in bringing 
his great Empire to min precisely as many an empire has 
been ruined before, 11 Hence,” as Mr. Sarkar observes in 
the introduction, “his reign is an object of supreme interest 
to the student of Indian history." 

U would be impossible to summarize such a book to ,\n\ 
useful purpose except at inordinate length, and it may, 
|ierhaps, be more useful to the author if 1 point out what 
appear to be blemishes in his otherwise meritorious book 
In the brat place h would greatly enhance the value 
of the book if the date of events related were noted on 
every page ; then genealogical details would l>e more con¬ 
veniently givt-n in the form of a tree. Bui the most dis¬ 
figuring feature of the book is the fantastic transliteration 
of certain well-known words- However incorrect the 
common spelling of some Indian names may be, it is a 
mistake to alter it when it has become stereotyped; and 
such words as “Qandahar for "Candahar" (or “Kan¬ 
dahar ** Hawda ” for “ Howdah,*’ “ Tatjavvi for 
" Takkavi," “Qitadar" for “ Kiladar,' 1 are certainly no im¬ 
provement; whilst "Qalmaq/ 1 for "Calmuck/ 1 “Qipchaq," 
etc., show a misplaced passion for "Q’s” that is positively 
enough to set one's teeth on edge, even if the words are 
pronounceable at all. 
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( have noted a few tin fortunate misprints, such as 
“stran^" for "sprang," on p. 130, “inspite as one word, 
on p. 170; whilst to bracket '‘Thobal 1 Grant with Ehired 
Pottinger would be simply ludicrous to anyone who knows 
the facts of the first-named hero's story (p. 1881. 

On p. 41 it would have been more generally useful to 
have given the value of the “hun” instead of its weight. 
A map of India as it was in the reign of Aurangiib, with 
the places referred to in the text plainly show n would have 
added greatly to the value of the work.—.}. B. P, 


4. The ChuonoLogV of Modern Im.ua, >494 >“ l *94- 
By Ur. James Burgess. (Edinburgh ; John Gmn/,) 

This valuable compilation answers to Disraeli s descrip¬ 
tion q f biography—‘ life without theory —i.c. it is a 
record of facts which the compiler has not dressed in a veil 
of opinions —his own or others. 

Accepting it Tor what it professes to be, not a history 
but a chronology, the work is extremely useful to the 
student of Indian events during the period of European 
intercourse with India, and highly interesting to the 
general reader who finds a fascination in the varied and 
romantic tale ol Indian occurrences. It unfolds with grt.it 
wealth and accuracy of detail such thrilling episodes as thr 
rise and fall of the Mogul Empire and the Mahratta 
domination ; the entry of the Portuguese upon the Indian 
scenes; their successes and decay; the bold bid of the F re nch 
for an Indian Empire, and their final defeat by their 
British rivals; and last, but greatest, the wondrous story 
of die growth of the British Indian Empire from the 
factory' at Surat over the length and breadth ol the Indian 
peninsula and the countries adjacent thereto, 

The whole work, including a copious index, has been 
carried out with an amplitude and research creditable to 
its author—good qualities enhanced by the excellent paper 
and dear printing with which the book has been turned out. 
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Perhaps in future editions Dr. Burgess will give Some 
details about the introduction of local self-government by- 
Lord Ripon, and the imposition of an import tariff. These 
are matters which have had. in the first case, great develop¬ 
ments, and. in the latter, much discussion. Perhaps, too, 
he will refrain from such oddities in spelling as Quandahar, 
Asai, and Bananas. 

Hunterian spelling is surely overdone when it trans¬ 
mogrifies words which have Ik'cii adopted into English 
literature. — K. A. L. M. 


5. Ancient Iniua. By S. Krishnaswami A iy an gar, h,a. 

(London Luzat and Co.) 

This well-printed volume, which Has the advantage of 
an introduction by Mr. Vincent Smith and of an index, is 
a collection of essays on Indian historical, religious, and 
literary subjects. 

I*or example. Chapter L consists of '“A Historical 
Survey up to a.d, 700" of India; Chapter VII. describes 
" Sri Ramanujacharva, his Life and Timeswhile 
Chapter XH, discusses "The Value of Literature in the 
Construction of Indian History. M 

The historical survey in Chapter L is interestingly 
written, even if it contains little original matter. It shows 
that early Indian history is based rather on reasonable 
conjecture than ascertained fact. 

Indeed, apart from the Vedas and the commentaries 
thereon, and the great epics of the Mahabharata and the 
Ram ay ana, the chief available sources of information are 
the historical accounts of Alexander's invasion of India, 
the rock and pillar inscriptions of the Emperor Asoka, and 
the writings of the Chinese travellers Fa Hian and Hiucn 
Thsang. Sri Ramanujacharya was a Hindu saint who 
flourished in Southern India from about a.k. 1075 to 
a.d. 1150, He was a champion of the Vaishnavas against 
the Shiv as. and was famous both as a controversialist and 
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as a commentator on the Hiiulu Scriptures. It has been 
suggested that he borrowed the chief features of his 
teaching from Christianity, but this Mr, Aiyangar will not 
admit. In Chapter XII. it is shown how literature supple¬ 
ments archaeology and epigraphy as a source of Indian 
history,— R. A. L. M. 


6. To Mesopotamia anu Ku&ci^tan is Disguise, By 
E. B. Soane, (London: John Murray,\ 

The author of this excellent brxik uf Eastern travel was 
lucky in so far as he needed very' little " disguise. * Speak¬ 
ing Persian like a Shiraxi. he was able at once to pose as 
an Asiatic, and to pass all difficulties in this character. 
His account of his stay in Constantinople and his journey 
to Mosul is therefore very interesting. His favourite 
peoples all through his wanderings are the Chaldeans 
(whose old church has been " captured " by Rome)—the 
only Eastern Christians he looks upon with a kindly eye— 
and the Mohammedan Kurds. His accounts of the latter, 
and his visit to " Lady Adela," the very emancipated 
Moslem ruler of Halabja, are exceedingly fascinating and 
well told, as is the chapter on the very conservative town 
of Sulaimania. We learn much that is new about Kurdish 
history (anil it is difficult, as is the history of all border 
peoples), and also a little about these very eclectic people, 
the Yezidis, or Devil Worshippers, of whom we wish the 
gifted writer could have told us even more.—A. F, S. 


7. A Book of the Wilderness and Jungle, By - Aflato." 

( London : S, W. Partridge ,) 

This is one of the most delightful of *' beast-books 
one to be enjoyed by old and young alike : for not only are 
there accounts of thrilling adventures with wild animals 
(specially contributed by sportsmen), but there arc most 
NEW SERIES. VOL- I DO 
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interesting accounts of the homes, haunts, and habits of the 
wild creatures when they are not being hunted. 

The preface modestly explains the scope of the volume 
as an attempt " to be a kind of Nature-study bonk on a 
large scale, an introduction to the study of big game in 
our overseas possessions.'‘ 

The reviewer must confess to having begun to read the 
book in the evening—preface and all—and instead of put¬ 
ting it aside, as every well-brought-up person has been 
instructed to do with a book, at bed-time, it was lound 
impossible to leave off, and it was finished at an early hour 
of the morning in bed ! — M. S. S. 


8 . Vedic [ni.ex of Names anii Subjects* By A. A. 
Macdondl, u.a„ Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 

Oxford : and A, B. Keith, m.a., tve,b Indian Texts 
Series, Two vok Pf>. 544 . 59 2 - * 4 * net- 

(London: John Murray, Jpic.) 

No one has contributed mor'- than has Professor Mac- 
donell towards making accessible to students of Aryan 
civilization the rich stores of historical material lying em¬ 
bedded within the earliest of all Indian literature, the 
Vedtc hymns. In the present work, compiled with the 
collaboration of Dr. A. B. Keith, also n well-known Vedfc 
scholar. Professor MacdondJ increases still further our 
indebtedness to him. Herein is set forth with admirable 
clearness and conciseness most of the historical matter of 
the Vedas, laboriously extracted, analyzed, classified, and 
arranged for reference in the order of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

tr is in reality a classical dictionary of Yedic antiquities 
of the most ancient phase of Aryan civilization that can be 
realized by direct evidence. Its varied topics comprise 
most aspects of the social, domestic, and economic life 
of the people, and of the arts and crafts of those ancient 
times. Amongst other topics are to be found details of 
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agriculture, astronomy, burial, caste, clothing, crime, 
diseases, economic conditions, food and drink, gambling 
kingship, law and justice, marriage, morality, occupations 
polyandry and polygamy, the position of women, usury 
village communities, war. wedding ceremonies, widow 
burning, witchcraft, and many others. 

The proper names embrace, not only persons, tribes, 
and | 'copies, hut also mountains, rivers, countries, nod other 
geographical data. Religion and mythology have been 
mostly excluded, which doubtless will be a disappointment 
to many readers who are attracted to the Vedas mainly lor 
this material, in which they are so rich. We are, however, 
informed that the abundant data on these two inter-related 
subjects “ have been relegated to a separate work,” which is 
obviously intended for subsequent issue. 

The usefulness and interest of the present work is much 
enhanced by the illuminating notes setting forth the results 
of recent research, and by the frequent citation of compara¬ 
tive parallels; whilst the precise references everywhere 
enable the information to be tested or amplified. Not the 
leasL important practical feature is the excellent typography, 
the details of which have been carefully chosen to facilitate 
rapid and easy consultation. 

It is a much-needed and invaluable book of reference, 
compiled with immensi: labour and ripe scholarship, and it 
is indispensable to the student of the ancient civilization of 
India.—L. A. W, _ 

9. Indian GfikONOGRAPHY : As Extension of the 
“ Indian Calendar," with working examples. By 
R. Sewell, late of Indian Civil Service. Demy 410 ; 
pp, xii, 1 $7. Price 3is. 6d. net. {London : George 
A lien and Co. 1912.) 

This fresh work by the erudite archaeologist and author 
oftht " Indian Calendar," which has been for some years a 
standard treatise with epigraphies ior calculating dates in 
Hindu chronology, is intended m supplement that work. 
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and facilitate still further the intricate computations. It 
is therefore to be welcomed as an aid in the important and 
difficult task of finding precise dates for the lost history ot 
Ancient India, as recovered from the inscriptions that are 
unearthed from year to year, and dated in the various 
more or less vague local eras and astronomical cycles. 

Besides this antiquarian application, it is also intended 
for the modem practical purpose of testing the genuineness 
of Ancient documents, land-grant plates, etc., in the Indian 
Law Courts. 

For this purpose, and to assist beginners in the art of 
making the necessary' astronomical calculations, there is 
Supplied a series of fully worked-out examples, in which 
the various processes are explained in detail. "I he author 
acknowledge* his indebtedness For suggestions and material 
ici several experts, notably to Dr. j. F. Fleet, the leading 
authority on Endian epigraphy. Mr. Sewell, however, 
claims that he himself is entirely responsible for the methods 
of compulation, and for the teaching enforced in the 
volume. 

A Inrge series of new tables, compiled with much ingenuity 
and infinite pains, are provided, by which it is hoped that 
much time may be saved in making the astronomical and 
other reckonings. Several new tables are also appended 
for finding the true and mead longitude of Jupiter as 
well as for testing the correspondence ol the Jovian year 
{BrjJt&spaii samvatsara) with the current solar or I uni-solar 
years, for the interpretation of the allusions recorded in the 
inscriptions and other documents. 

The relatively late date of most of the unequivocally 
dated "early" Indian inscriptions is perhaps not generally 
known, even to the majority of Indian readers. Thus, the 
earliest mention of the SaAo era in a genuine inscription 
has not been found before a.Uw 37S. It occurs in the BSdami 
cave-inscription of a Western i ndtan C/ui Zulya prince, dated 
in "Sato 500 (expired) yeans"; but on this era see Dr. 
Fleet's article in journal trf tht Royal A statu Society, 
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July, 1910, PP *18-824. Again, the earliest indisputable 
inscription dated in the MaUtod-Viirama era corresponds 
to A*D. 372. It is engraved on the pillar of Varika Raja 
Vishnu-vardhana at Btjaya-gadb, in Raj put ana, in the 
expired year 42 S. The earliest Kati-yuga era is not found 
before a date equivalent to a.d. ri j4‘^3S- ith regard to 
the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter the earliest mention is some¬ 
what doubtful, though it is believed to have been well 
established in India by juis. 550. From these facts and 
other data some practical conclusions are formulated for 
gauging the authenticity of documents claiming or purport¬ 
ing to be of great age. Thus, the specification of a «MCfe 
day in a date professing to be earlier than about the year 
j\.d. 400 is held at once to raise a suspicion as to the genuine- 
ness of the records. This is a bock for the expert and for 
the more advanced student of 1 ndian astronomical reckon¬ 
ings.-— L, A. W. __ 

10. The Book or Protection : Befog a Collection of 
Syriac Charms, with Translations and Notes. By 
H. Gollancz. m.a. # ixlit. ios. 6 d. net. (London : Henry 
Frowde* i9i2.) 

The interest of this book for most readers will doubtless 
arise from the fact, w/ mentioned in the title, that the col 
lection Is compiled for the use of Nestoriait Christians. 

It evidently furma a recognized body of Christian spells, 
for Dr. Golladcz has collected several manuscripts of different 
ages, which, although differing in the: order in which the spells 
are arranged and m some details, nevertheless generally agree 
in the main elements. Of these manuscripts the text of three 
is now published for the first time and translated into English, 
with notes tracing the Biblical source of some of the quota¬ 
tions which are used as incantations. On the larger and 
more generally attractive question of the source of the pre- 
Christian elements, however. Dr. Gollaocz does not touch. 
He says: ’"The specimens may*now be allowed to spt-ak, 
for themselves, and it must be left to the student to dis- 
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cover how far they art: original in thought, or Co what 
extern they have been affected by Influence derived from 
adjacent people®. ' 

As wc find on examining the texts that cnejr contain 
archaic and ancient pre-Christian vestiges of much ethno¬ 
logical and mythological and even historical significance, 
as they suggest amongst other things a Western origin for 
some leading dements in Indian Brahmanism and Buddhis- 
myths, we have indicated these aspects of the contents in 
some detail elsewhere in this review. 

Several of the spells arc Hi List rated by quaint, crude 
drawings, of which twenty-seven arc reproduced, including 
" Mar Georgis (that is. St. George) and the Great Dragon,' 
"The Seal of Solomon,” " Mar Gabriel," and "The Evil 
Eve, 1 ' etc. 

For rendering these texts and their translations accessible. 
Dr, Gollancr has earned the gratitude of students of com¬ 
parative mythology and the early history of civilization — 
L. A. Waddell. 


ti. The Standard of Value. By Sir David Barbour. 

(London : Mm mil tan and Ca, t Ltd) 

Sir David Barbour, who as financial member of the 
Governor- General’s Council during the five years pre¬ 
ceding 1893 was mainly responsible for the momentous 
step taken in that year of closing the Indian mints to the 
unrestricted coinage of silver, explains his views on 
currency questions and the reasons which led him to 
advocate that measure. He lays special stress on "the 
quantity theory of money.' which he states briefly in the 
following terms : " Other things being equal, the level of 
prices is proportionate to the quantity of money.'* taking 
" money ” to mean, in a country which has a gold standard, 
gold coins of full legal tender; to which perhaps should 
be added, “ available For the purposes 0/ currency/ - 

Although it is true that trade is in the main an exchange 
of commodities for commodities, that prices and wages 
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tear such relations to each other as economic considers 
ttons require, and that these relations are independent of the 
standard of value; and although the employment of bank 
ing and other forms of credit lessens the need lor using as 
currency so targe a quantity oi the metal adopted as the 
standard of value, still the gold price of any commodity 
means neither more nor less than the amount of gold for 
which that commodity can be exchanged at a particular 
place and time, and. as in the case of other commodities, 
the exchange value of gold, in relation to commodities 
generally, is determined by the law of demand and 
supply. 

In discussing questions connected with this exchange 
value of gold, it is difficult to rid the mind of ideas based 
upon a somewhat narrow view of the use of gold as 
currency, and of the fluctuations which take place In the 
rates of exchange between different countries, owing 10 
tem pot ary alterations in the balance of trade between them . 
and possibly Sir David Barbour has not been able entirel) 
to get away from such ideas. For instance, he repeats the 
familiar statement that if the scale of prices is too high 
in one country as compared with another, the imports of 
the former country are not balanced by its exports, the 
exchange falls, and the fall in exchange tends to stimulate 
exports and check imports, and thus bring about equi¬ 
librium ; and if the exchange falls below what is called 
'* specie point/’ gold is actually sent from one country 10 
the other. And he says there is no other means by which 
the respective scales of prices in the two countries can be 
placed at their proper levels than by the export and import 
of gold. Obviously, this theory does not apply to the 
present enormous absorption of gold by India. The 
reason why gold is imported in such large quantities into 
India every year is not that it is required to meet the 
balance of trade and raise prices in India, by being added 
to the currency. As a matter of fact, only a small propor- 
tion of it ts put into circulation as currency, and so becomes 
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" money " according to the definition of the quantity theory 
given above. The real reason why so much gold is 
imported Into India is that the people of that country 
desire it up to the quantity imported more than they 
desire .irty other commodity, most of it being utilized for 
purposes o| hoarding or the m atm fret tire of ornaments 
and to India gold is much more art ordinary commodity of 
trade than a form of currency, 

Further, it is important Id remember that, owing to the 
operation of international trade, the level of gold prices all 
over the world is regulated by the world’s demand for and 
supply of gold in relation to its supply of and demand for 
all other commodities. So that the general level of gold 
prices—that is, the value of gold in exchange for other 
commodities generally—is regulated by much the same law 
as the value in exchange of iron, or wheat, or cotton, and 
cannot vary greatly for any length of time between one 
country and another, whatever be the actual amount of gold 
in each country, or the quantity of gold which passes between 
OOC country and another. 

T hus the constant stream of gold, which is now pouring 
into India trom the world generally, is simply due to 
India’s demand for gold being keener than that of most 
other countries, and is the cause, and not the effect, of the 
variations in exchange on India. On the Oliver hand, the 
constant stream of gold, which is annually leaving South 
Africa for the rest of the world, is simply due to South 
Africa’s supply of gold being greater than its needs, accord - 
ing to the law of supply and demand. It is also important 
to realize that the recent rapid rise in the general level of 
UOld prices, or, in other worths, fail in the exchange value 
or gold in relation to other commodities, is simply due to 
the supply of gold exceeding the demand for gold in the 
w-'rid generally, as compared with previous conditions. 

Thr second part of the book is of special interest at the 
present time, as it describes the reasons which led Sir 
David Barbour to give up his hope that the leading 
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countries of the world would be persuaded to adopt a 
system of bi-metallism, under which the ratio between 
^old and silver would be definitely fixed, and both metals 
made fully available for currency purposes, and also traces 
the history of the discussion w hich led to the closing of the 
Indian mints, That was a step which involved a very 
heavy responsibility, as it meant the fixing with relation to 
gold of the value of the rupee coin, which was used as the 
standard of exchange arid value by one-sixth of the popula¬ 
tion of the world. It proved entirely successful in making 
the rupee exactly equal in ex change-value to one-fifteenth 
of a sovereign, whatever might he the rise or fall in the 
value of silver; and, ai he shows, has had a great and lasting 
effect for good on the welfare of the millions of India, and 
especially of those classes whose wages are fixed by custom 
at a certain number of rupees, and to whom the further tail 
in the exchange value of the rupee, which would inevitably 
have taken place if the mints had not been closed, would 
have been disastrous.—J. W, 


ta. The Mahavamsa ; or. Great Chronicle of CevlOS. 
Translated into English By Wilhelm Geiger, riLO., 
assisted by Mrs. Mabel Bode, Pti.fc. AOO VP- «*• nei ' 
(London; Henry FrounU.) 

This is the third volume of the valuable series published 
for the Pali Text Society. The story runs that “ King 
DhaltJsena bestowed a thousand pieces of gold, and gave 
orders to write a dfptkfi on the Dipavsmsa, I his dipika 
is identified by Fleet with the Mahavamsa, and if this is 
so it would seem to be the " karma" of this work to be 
blessed with approval in high places, for we read that 
the expense Of the present English edition has been 
defrayed by the Government of Ceylon. Thus turns 
the Wheel of Things I The Government of Ceylon 
had long contemplated a new and revised edition of 
Tumour’s translation of the Mahavamsa published in (837. 
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imd afirr correspondence with the Ceylon Branch of the 
Rnya] Astatic Society, requested Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids to 
undertake the editorship for Europe of the work. His 
recommendation that the actual revision be entrusted to 
Professor Geiger, who had just completed his own critical 
edition of the text, has resulted in the publication of the 
present volume, the admirable English translation being 
made by Mrs, Bode Irom Professor Geiger's German 
version of his own tent and revised by him. The plan has 
been to product a literal translation, as nearly as possible 
an absolute correct reproduction of the statements recorded 
in the Chronicle, this being indispensable for historical 
purposes. An introduction of over fifty pages is devoted 
to a thorough investigation of the historical value of the 
Chronicle, which Professor Geiger, in agreement with Fleet, 
regards as a " conscious and intentional rearrangement of 
the Drpavaqisa, as a sort of commentary.” As to the 
trustworthiness of the Chronicle, he quotes with approval a 
Statement made by Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India to 
the effect that they could not suffer in comparison with the 
best of the Chronicles, even though so considerably later in 
date, written in England or in France. ''They represent 
the traditions of their time, and permit us to draw retrer 
Spec rive conclusions as to earlier periods. 1 ' “ The fables 
and marvellous tales , . . with which tradition here decks out 
the victory of the Order and the true faith enfold a 
deeper meaning. The facts ii< themselves are extra¬ 
ordinarily simple, but to the pious sentiment of the 
believer they seemed great; and fantasy glorifies them with 
the many-coloured lights of miracle and legend," The final 
section of the introduction is devoted to an endeavour to 
“ extract the historical kernel contained in the Ceylonese 
tradition concerning the Three Councils.' 1 id ere. as 
elsewhere, say* the w riter, a genuine historical reminiscence 
underlies the tradition. The “kernel’’ he gives as 
follows: First Council (held at Rsjagaha four months after 
Buddhas death): “After the Buddha's death, his nearest 
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disciples assembled in the capital to establish the most 
important rules of the Order as, according to their recol¬ 
lection, the Master himself Had. laid them down. I ids mat 
then have formed the groundwork of the later V iuaya, 
Second and Third Council held respectively under King 
Kalftsoka in 383-382 a.r. in VesSlr, and under Dhamm&spka 
in Pataliputra in 247 tw*—the distinction between tiv o 
serrate Councils seeming, in fact, correct 11 " The first led 

to the separation of the Mahasarnghika Irom the Thera- 
vnda. The second led to the expulsion from the community 
of certain elements wrongfully intruded there. " 1 he 
importance of the Councils, from the standpoint of the 
orthodox," says Professor Geiger, “lay in the elimination of 
tendencies which could no lunger t* regarded as consistent 
with the faith. But or higher importance was the resolve- 
formed in Pataliputra to bear Buddhism beyond the border of 
its narrower home. With this. Buddhism entered on its vic¬ 
torious progress through the Eastern VV or Id, VY M. C, 1 


13, Yisvakahma. Examples of Indian Architecture* Sculp¬ 
ture, Painting, Handicraft. Part 11, Chosen l>) 
A nan da K. Coomamswamy, <n3C. ss. 6d., Rs. 3 . 
(London : Luzae and Gj. ) 

The second issue contains three very beautiful examples 
of Shaivitc sculpture (E'fos. 30-3*, 3 2 > 3 a) a !llie 

sculptured figure of a woman from Konavak, A dancing 
girl with vino from Madura docs not, on the whole, reveal 
that delicacy of conception to which we are accustomed in 
the Indian treatment of this subject; the face only, with 
its expression of sweet abstractedness (the girl is listening 
to her own music), contradicts the rest of the figure. 1 here 
is nothing very noteworthy among the remaining examples, 
Krishtiariya and his Queens, North A real, is distinctly 
■» decadent" We presume that Dr. Coomaraswamy in 
collecting these examples intentionally gives averages with 
excellences: but we think that these publications would be 
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more educative if they included ionic critical or explicative 
commentary from the compiler's able pen.—M. M. 


14 I XTt-tt national Lanv;uaoe : Past, Present, and Future. 

By W, J C lark, u.A.(Oxon), rff.u.< Leipzig). L-feS-L. 

t Paris). Pp. 3 j 4. is. {London ; J. M. Deni and 

Sons, Ltd) 

" The world." says Dr. Clark in his preface, “ is spinning 
fast down the grooves of change. The old disorder 
changeth. Haply it is yielding place to new. The tongue 
is .1 little member; it should no longer be allowed! to divide 
the nations." This is 1 timely publication, for the present 
age is supremely one of inter nationality, and the problem 
of diversity of language is ;< real one. Since first con- 
side-red by Descartes and Leibnitz, it has been worked at 
theoretically by philosophers and philologists in all countries; 
but it is only within the past thirty or forty years that any 
practical progress has been made. Everyone has heard of 
Volapiik. its rapid popularity, and Its equally rapid fiasco, 
owing to which the cause of international language is even 
now still til some disfavour. From the phenomenal success 
of Esperanto, originated by Dr, Zamenhof of Warsaw in 
1S67, the practical utility and ease of acquirement of which 
is being continually demonstrated, it would appear that the 
problem is, however, at last definitely solved. We have 
ourselves taken part in these Esperanto Congresses,, and 
the contrast of the celerity with which business is conducted, 
and the facility and spontaneity of speech and intercourse 
and ease of understanding among speakers and audiences 
embracing as many as thirty nationalities, with the halting 
procedure and irritating delay of cross-translation and 
difficulty of understanding ant! interchange of thought 
which is the disheartening rule in ordinary bi- or tri-lingual 
inter na ti on al congresses, is striking and undeniable. 0 Fac s 
an: chids that winna ding," And the amount of actual 
practical fact and official and public support which 
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Esperantists have succeeded in the short space of twenty - 
five years in winning For their causer must command the 
sympathetic approval and the cordial support of every man 
and woman who is not " blinkered with prejudice.’' The 
criticism has sometimes been made — by those who have 
not studied the language—"that Esperanto^ having a vocabu¬ 
lary based on European languages, could not be easily 
learnt by Easterns. The astonishing spread of the language 
recently in China and Japan- and we ourselves have 
repeatedly received letters in Esperanto From Indians is 
a sufficient refutation of that contention. As a matter oi 
fact, Esperanto, though Western in vocabulary and gram¬ 
matical terminology, is Eastern in conception, and Dr. 
Zamenhof—who is, by the way. a Jew—states that h* 
presented the language under the accepted European 
nomenclature merely to make it more easily assimilable for 
Westerns, New that Esperanto has definitely taken its 
place in public and private international life (thousands are 
using it daily), the whole question is well worth the study of 
every internationalist and philologist, and no better introduc¬ 
tion could be offered than Dr. Clark’s book, in which sound 
arguments and facts are put forward With a verve and 
breeziness of style quite Am erica cl- Z1.1- 


15. Die Kultuk de.s Mobeksen Enoiask Published in 
sections under the auspices of the Committee lor 
Anglo-German Understanding. Edited by Dr. Ernst 
Sieper. (Munich: R- OMenhovrg.) 

It is indeed enheartening, at a time when the political 
air of Europe is heavy with war and rumours of war, to 
receive such a publication as the one under notice. For 
any who have tried to do practical work in the cause of 
international goodwill know that the chief obstacle to the 
progress of that cause is the woeful ignorance which pre¬ 
vails in any one country in regard to life and ideals in any 
other country. And this despite our vaunted means **f 
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l ntercommunicaiion, our rnilrtuds, our steamships, our 
posts, our telegraphs, our Press, and our multitudinous 
hooks. The average mind, tor alt these, stijf stays at home 
within the national boundaries. Not merely is this the 
case where West is concerned with East, but even where 
European has to do with European. Now. however, here 
at last is a serious attempt on the pari of one nation— 
Germany—to learn all it can about at least one other nation 
— England. For the task which Dr. Sieper and hfs 
colleagues have set themselves is nothing less than this ‘ 
to present to the German jpeople an “exhaustive picture 11 
©1 the “culture of modem England, political, social, in¬ 
tellectual. literary, and artistic." 1 They have a threefold 
aim : (I) To help Germany to stimulate its own “ cultural 
development,"' by drawing attention to those spheres of 
activity in which Britain is to the fore; {2) to provide, by 
a carefully planned presentment of facts, material which 
wit] help to make the study of the English language in 
Germany a real means of mutual friendship and appreciation 
between the two peoples ; and (3) since to know and to 
underfund is also to love and esteem—to make a firm 
popular basis for a true political rapprochement. The four 
volumes so far published indicate that the cask will be finely 
fulfilled. It is impossible adequately to review these here : 
wc can only give the tides, which are significant: Nos. t 
and 2, by Dr. Ernst Schuhze, deal respectively with *' The 
Intolleciual Uplift of the Masses in England” (45.) and 
" The Education and Welfare of the People in England ” 
14s. 6d.). They are no mere dry collection of statistics, 
but a living picture of a people very much alive. No. j T 
by '■ Architect" Ikrlepsch-Vale n das, treats of “The English 
Garden City Movement" us. 6<L); and Xa 4, by Professor 
Singer of Dresden, deds with “ Pre-Raphaditism in 
England (3s. England <md Germany are by aim 

and enterprise—especially in the East—so bound to come 
into relation in all spheres of action, that this series cannot 
foil, by its eflfea in Germany, to be of signal political 
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service. Our regret is that the barrier oi language will 
prevent its having a like effect in England, for the know¬ 
ledge that Germany is so sympathelically studying our 
country and its good points would cert July go far 
correct the grievously erroneous mi sap precis lions of the 
German character that are nowadays the fashion in some 
sections of our National Press. Wt also regret that there 
is as yet, so far as we are aware, no attempt on the part of 
Englishmen to publish in this country a similarly educative 
series on Germany. We hope this may be forthcoming. 
The more there art oJ such books, in all lands, the better.— 
W. M, C. M. 


16. Proceedings of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, 19ir. (Bombay: Printed at 
the Government Central Press, 191c.) 

This Rtucbook—probably one of the most bulky' ever 
issued by the Bombay Central Press—is a vast mass of 
undigested and unconnected information about the affairs 
of Bombay. It would be extremely useful 10 students 
of those affairs, if only it had an index worthy of the name; 
but it is absurd to call that an “index " which simply gives, 
under an hon. member's name, the reference. " Matters of 
General Public Interest, to include many pages of matter 
on widely differing subjects. 


17* Census of India, Vol* VIL : Bombay. Pam |„ 
Report; Part IL, Impend Tables. By P. J. Mead 
and G. Laird Macgregor, of the Indian Civil Service. 
(Bombay. 1912.) 

These volumes of the Imperial Census of 1911 give the 
details for the Presidency of Bombay, and the work shown 
in them b of a high order of excellence—in no way inferior 
to that displayed in the volumes dealing with the other 
provinces of the Empire. 

One of the most interesting features of the Report is the 
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<:1a bo rate account given of the innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions of the Caste -system in the Presidency, i he 
Guglis of Dwarka Are ;^ sub-division of the Gujarati 
BrAbmans— and not, as some might suppose, the bowlers 
of any Bombay cricket teams. 

Parts 111 . and IV, of Table XV. —E give some interest¬ 
ing details as to the ownership and management oi factories 
in the Bombay Presidency. The number of Indians that 
run textile concerns which are incorporated as companies is 
seven times as great as the number run by Europeans. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Bull elm of Ike imperial Institute, January, 1913 (Im- 
penal Institute, London, SAV.), This issue of the Bulletin 
tf/ the Imperial Institute contains reports of recent investi¬ 
gations by the Scientific and Technical Department of the 
Institute, of which two are of special interest to the general 
reader—(1) an article on the cotton industry- of Nyasaland, 
showing its great extension in the Protectorate, and de¬ 
scribing the evolution of a type of cotton which has now 
been ac climati zed, and is recognized as a distinct commercial 
variety under the name of Nyasaland Upland ; and (a! an 
article on Bermuda arrowroot, which, in the laboratory tests 
at the Imperial Institute, has been shown 10 evince dis- 
tinctive properties from some 41 Bermuda arrowroots on 
tht; London market th;u urc reputed to come from Bermuda, 
A special article, illustrated by a coloured plate, is contrib¬ 
uted by Mr. Gerald C Dudgeon, Director-General of the 
Department of Agriculture in Egypt, on the cotton-worm 
lit Egypt, in which the correlation of the yield in cotton 
with the degree of severity of cotton-worm attacks is ex¬ 
amined in detail. The second part of an article on the 
coal resources of the British Crown Colonies and Protec¬ 
torates is published, and there are other general notices 
respecting economic products and their development, among 
which Is a comprehensive survey of the occurrence of bis¬ 
muth ores—their distribution and utilization—throughout 
the world- The Bulletin concludes with some general 
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notes, and with rv summary of the contents of the more 
Important papers and reports published during the preceding 
quarter on subjects within its purview, and notices of recent 
literature. _ 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: The Indian Radem (G. A. Natesan and Co„ 
Madras);— Tkt Review of Romeros {published by Horace 
Marshall and Son, 115, Fleet Street, London, E.C,);— 
Current Literature (New York. tLS.A,)} — The Canadian 
Gazette (London):— -journal of the Raya! Colonial Insti¬ 
tute (The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London};— 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (30, Con¬ 
duit Street. London, \Y.);— T/te Comhiit Mago.tne ;— 
The Hindustani Review and Kavail ha Samathet*, edited 
by Sachchidananda Sinha. Barrister-at-Law (Allahabad, 
India, j t Elgin Road);— Fmecedings of the Anglo-Russian 
L iterary Society (founded in 1893), November and December, 
1912, and January, 1913 (The Imperial Institute, London, 
S.W.);— The Dafcm and Pawn Satiety's Magazine. Decem¬ 
ber. 191 2. January and February, 19(3 (published by the 
Society at Hastings Street, Calcutta);— The Wealth, of India. 
a monthly magazine of information and instruction on agri¬ 
culture, trade, industry, economics, etc., edited by G. A, 
Vaidyaraman, B.jL (Madras: G. A. Yaidyaramun and Co,);— 
Report of the Superintendent, ArckaoUg&ad Survey, 
Burma, for the year ending March 31, 1912 (Rangoon, 
Office of the Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma); 
—Les Vingt-Cinq R/eits du Mastwtis Gtfnie. Trad nits de 
L'Hindi par Mathilde Deromps (Paris ; Libmirie Paul 
Geuthncr) ,— The Treaty of Misr m Tihari ; An Essay in 
Historical! Criticisms, by A. J. Butler, o.litt. (Oxford; at 
the Clarendon Press) ;— Report* of tke Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute, Washington, 1912. 


We regret tha* want of space obliges us to postpone our 
notices on the following works: Arabic Grammar, by S. 
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Spiro Ik)' (London; Lrnac and Co.) Tie Pagan Trikes 
0/ Borneo, by Charles Hose, b, sc.. and William McDougall. 
M.U., f.k.s., wil!% .in appendix on the Physical Characters of 
the Races ol Borneo, by A. C. If addon. d.sc., r.n.s,, in 
two vols, (London; Macmillan and Co., Ltd):— Through 
Shtu-fCatt: The Account of the Clark Expedition in North 
China. 1908-09, by Robert Sterling Clark and Arthur 
dr C. Sowerby (London : T. Fisher Unwin );— -Wtsdont of 
ttu Hast Series • The Way of Contentment, translated from 
the Japanese nj Kibara Ekkcn by Ken Hoshino ; — A nr tent 
Egyptian Legends, by M. A. Murray ; — Malayan Mmo- 
chromes, by Sir Hugh Clifford, k.c.m.u. (London: John 
Murray); ■ The Land of the A tsu tluiuea Eygnstcs, by 
Captain C. G. Raw! mg. c,i.e. ( f.k.c.s, —The Passing of ike 
Turkish Umpire n Europe, by Captain Granville Baker; — 
Camp and Tramp in African Wilds ,„ by E. Torday (Lon¬ 
don : Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd .) ; —Letters from the 
JVear East, 1909 and 191 j, by Maurice Baring { London : 
Smith, Elder and Co .): — Quelques Materiaux pour un 
Duttounaire Eiytnologiqmde la Langur Turkut. par Bedims 
Effendi Kerestcdjian. edit** par Son Neveu Haig. «.|{.xs. 

1 London : Luitac And Co .) The Inner Lift and the. Tars 
Teh -King, by C H. A. Bjerregaard (New York: The 
7 heosuphical Publishing Company of New York ; London : 
Luwac and Co .) ;—The Hindu Realism, by fagadisha Chan¬ 
dra Chatterjj, el a, (Cantab.) (Allahabad : The Indian Press; 
London: Kegan Paul Trench. Trflbner and Co., Ltd) 
{Pith the Conquered Turk: The Story of a Latter-Day 
Adventure, by Lionel James (London : Thomas Nelson 
and Sons );—-Bactria ,* The History of a Forgotten Em¬ 
pire. b) H, G. Rawlinson, \Lx. i.e,s, (London: IVobstfiain 
and Co.). 
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Ittpu : Gestkal—O n the occasion of the State entry into 
Delhi on December aj. 1912, an attempt was made on the 
life of the Viceroy. As Lord and Lady Hardings were 
proceeding on an elephant through the Chandht Chouk a 
bomb was thrown, which exploded in the howdah, wounding 
the Viceroy and killing one of the attendants. Lady 
Handing? escajjed injury. 

We arc pleased to learn that the Viceroy has quite 
recovered from his injuries. 

The Viceroy opened his first Legislative Council in 
Delhi on January 27, In his address he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing his heartfelt gratitude for the genuine 
outburst of sympathy and devout prayers and good wishes 
that had been expressed from all sides during the time 
he had been suffering as the result of the bomb outrage. 

A sum approaching ^ig>ooo has been subscribed from 
various quarters as thankseffering to mark the occasion 
of the Viceroy's first public appearance since the bomb 
outrage. 

The Royal Public Services Commission commenced their 
sitting at Fort St, George on January 8. when there were 
present: The Earl of Ronaldshay, Sir Murray Hammick, 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Theodore Morrison, Messrs. 
Ramsay MacDonald, F. G. Sly, G. K. Gckhale, W. C. 
Madge, M. B. Chaubal and Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim. 
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Mr. H, L. I'isher not then having arrived* Mr. Justice 
Oldfield and Messrs. Ramehandra Rao and Subrahmaniyam 
Pant ill u sat as coopted members, A fairly large number 
of visitors were present. The chairman, Lord Islington, 
in opening the Commission gave an outline of the work 
before them, and the course of action contemplated. This 
included a visit to all the presidencies and provinces during 
the present year. It is their intention to limit their inquiry 
lids year to the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial 
Civil Sendees, leaving the other special services to 
their second visit next vear. As matters under examina- 

J 

tion in many instances are extremely technical in character, 
and demand for their solution expert investigation, it has 
been arranged to co-opt certain assistant Commissioners in 
each province, one to represent the Indian Civil Service, 
and two the executive and judicial branches of the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Services. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson presented to the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council in March the Indian Financial State¬ 
ment, which shows the estimated surplus has been exceeded 
by nearly £2,000,000. the revised estimated surplus being 
£3,361,900, as compared with the Budget estimate of 
£1,478,300. The Budget anticipated a decline in the net 
railway receipts as compared with those of [gii-tz, which 
were the largest on record, but the revised estimate shows 
that they were £3,000,000 higher, In addition to a special 
grant of ,£460.000 made to the provincial governments for 
education out of abnormally large receipts from opium, 
a further non-recurring giant of £2,157.800 has been made 
for the same purpose. 

The Budget estimate for 1913-14 shows a surplus of 
£1,311,200. In the estimate of capital expenditure is a 
Sum of £ 13.000,000 as compared with £9,000.000 for 
railways, and a further sum of £1,333,300 for initial outlay 
on the new capital at Delhi. 

An extensive scheme for the reorganization of the judicial 
and provincial services in the United Provinces has received 
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the sanction of the Secretary of State, and will be introduced 
gradually as funds permit. 

An official resolution on the educational policy of 1 nth a 
was issued in Delhi on February : i . A number of highly 
beneficial reforms in school and University teaching ure 
foreshadowed. 

The Government of India have sanctioned the under¬ 
taking of forest surveys In the Andamans, and four surveyors 
are now employed on this task. 

A Conspiracy Bill, which was introduced in the Legislative 
Council on March 5, assimilates the provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code to those of the English law on the subject. 
The Bill makes criminal conspiracy a substantive offence. 
An explanatory memorandum published with it dwells 
upon the existence of dangerous conspiracies and the in¬ 
adequacy of the existing law to cope with them. 

The following New Year Honours, among others, were 
conferred by H.M. King George V.: 

/Yfrr-— Sir George Sydenham Clarke, C.CM.O., 
li.c-i.E-, the Governor of Bombay. 

Order of the Star of India. —T0 be Knight Grand Com¬ 
mander : His Highness Amitt-ud-Daula Wazir-til-Mulk 
N iwnb Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Alt Khan, Bahadur, Sadat 
Jang. C-CJJL. of Took. Rsjpootana. 

Order of the Indian Empire .—To be Knight Grand 
Commander: His Highness Sri Brabadamba Das Raja 
Marta tula Bhairavu Tondiman Bahadur of Pudukkouai. 
Madras. 

Knights Basket or, —Alfred George Lascelles, Esq,, die 
Chief Justice of Ceylon ; William Rees Davies. Esq,, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Hong-Kong, 

St. Mkitsui and St. George. —Knights Commanders \ 
Edward Lewis Brockman, Esq, r ; Chief Secretary 

to Government, Federated Malay States ; Major John 
Eugene Clausoii, c.v.o., c.« G., Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Secretary to Government, Malta. Honorary Knight 
Commander: His Highness the Sultan of Kelantan. Com- 
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panion: John George Fraser, Esq., Acting Government 
Agent, Western Province, Ceylon. 

Lord Willingdon has been appointed to succeed Sir 
George Clarke as Governor of Bombay. 

The Hon. Mr. W* Teunon. t.c.5., has been appointed 
Puisne J udge of the High Conn of Judicature in Bengal, in 
place of the l ion. Mr, C 1\ Caspcrsz, retired. 

Mr. Thomas William Richardson, t.C.S*, barrister-at-law, 
has been appointed a Puisne Judge of the High Court ol 
Calcutta in succession to Sir Cecil Brett, C.S.I., lC*., retired, 

Mr, Edward Lutyens and Mr. Herbert Baker, the South 
African architect, have been appointed by the Government 
of India to draw up the plans for Government House, and 
to assist in the selection of designs for other public buildings 
in Delhi* They will be assisted in their new work by Sir 
Swinion Jacob. 

India: Native States. — The Mysore Government has 
Ordered a separate department of industries and commerce 
to be constituted in the State and placed under Lite direc¬ 
tion of Mr. A Chatterton. c.i.E, The functions of this 
department will be to assist private individuals by advice, 
loans, or any other manner considered necessary' to unable 
them to start industries and new business concerns, such 
as the installation of mills, presses, irrigation and pumping 
plants on presses, rice-hulling machinery, etc. Experi¬ 
mental installations in industries and manufactures, such as 
sugar-cane plants, lathes for wood-turning, and silk-reeling. 

India; Frostier* — A punitive expedition has been 
sent to the Naga Hills to punish the villagers who recently 
opposed rhe police in the Chinlong District, where they 
had been sent to punish the Naga villagers for a head¬ 
hunting raid. This force had fifteen men killed and twenty- 
eight wounded. Later news states that the punitive 
force have captured and destroyed three villages, securing 
twenty-five guns and a quantity of cattle, 

News received from the frontier states that in the 
Khost Valley the Mangals and Jadrans are again giving 
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trouble. The leading chief of the Jadrans has returned 
several hundred rifles to the Governor as his tribesmen 
refuse to render militia service as agreed upon, 

Persia, — O n January 16 the Regent of Persia appointed 
Ala-es-Sultan Prime Minister, who formed the following 
Cabinet: Vosukh-ed* Powloh, M mister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Em-ed-Dowleh, Minister of the Interior; Mustautll 
Mamalik* Minister of War : Kavamo Sultaneh, Minister 
of Finance; Motamin-d-Mulk* Minister of Commerce; 
Musteshar-td-Dowleh. Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Mashir-ed-Dowfeh, Minister of Education; Momtaz-ed* 
Dowleb, Minister of justice, The personnel of this Cabinet 
has created a general favourable impression* and much is 
hoped for as regards the restoration of peace and order 
from Ain-ed-Dowleh's wide knowledge of the country and 
the prestige he possesses as a Prince of the reigning 
dynasty. 

The section of the Baghdad Railway from UIu Kishla 
to Knrapuna through part of the Taurus, a distance of over 
thirty miles, has been opened to traffic. 

Tiie Persian Gul>,—I n connection with the opera' 
tions for the suppression of gun-running from Muscat, a 
number of captures of rifles and ammunition have recently 
been made in Mekran and South-Western Beloochistan. 
These seem to show that consignments of arms still get 
through from the Arabian Coast. 

Egypt and the Sudan.— I'hc opening ceremony in 
celebration of the completion of the work of heightening the 
Assuan Dam took place on December 23 by the Khedive, 
accompanied by Lord Kitchener* in the presence of a large 
gathering which included Sir John Witlcocks and Sir John 
Aird, The Khedive received a telegram of congratulation 
from the King, rejoicing with him at the achievement of 
this vast undertaking which will confer far-reaching benefits 
on landowners and especially on poorer cultivators. 

Timet,—B y a treaty between Mongolia and Tibet, the 
two Srates undertake, among other things* to open their 
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frontiers to each other for trade in each others goods and 
products. 

Japan. —Sir William Conyngham Green has been 
appointed his Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and 
also to be Consul-General for the Empire of Japan. 

Mr. Katsu nos tike Inouye, the adopted son of the Marquis 
Inouye. has been appointed Japanese Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James in succession to Baron Kato. 

China. —The maritime Customs revenue for 19 ts show 
the largest collection on record. It totalled in silver 
39,930,612 taels, equivalent 10^6,096,629; this show's an 
increase of 3,770.787 taels .234,966) over that of 1911, 
which was the previous best record. 

The Empress Dowager of China. Lung Vil, consort 
of the late Emperor Kuatig Hsii. died at Peking on 
February 22, 

South Ai'fuca.-—T he new Cabinet was formed towards 
the end of last December as follows : 

General Botha. Premier and Minister of Agriculture; 
Mr J, W. Sauer. Justice and Native Affairs ; General 
Smuts, Finance and Defence; Mr. A, Fischer, Interior and 
Lands; Mr, F. S. Malan. Mines and Education; Mr. H. 
Burton. Railways and Harbours; Sir I ho mas Watt, Posts 
and Telegraphs and Public Works : Sir D. de Villiers 
Graaff, Minister without portfolio. 

Australia.—M r. Joseph Cook, m.e*. for Parramatta in 
the Commonwealth Parliament, has been elected leader of 
the Opjjositlon in succession to Mr, Denkin. 

Mr. Frank Gavan Duffy has been appointed a Judge of 
the High Court or Australia, in succession to the late 
Mr. Justice O'Connor. 

New Zealand. —The Dominions Commission held its 
first sitting at Dunedin on February' 25. Sir Edgar 
Vincent expressed gratitude for the excellent arrangements 
and for the cordiality of their reception. 

The exports from New Zealand during the past year 
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amounted in value to / 20,07 8.000. as compared with 
/17.595.00c in 191 t. 

Jamaica. —Brigadier-General Sir William Henry Man¬ 
ning, ilc.m.g,. < .1;., Governor of the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
has been appointed Captain General and Governor-in-Chief 
of the bland or Jamaica, in succession to Sir Sydney 
Olivier, K.c.u,C- k who has been appointed Permanent 
Secretary 10 the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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The following deaths have been recorded during the past 
quarter : 

Colons \ C- H Rrind |WaidrktHii expedition 1804-95) ;— C>EoneJ Frederick 
Biiicy (Bbocrjn uxpedsikih 18*5.1- Mjioi- lames Keidk 1 Crimea, Indun 
Mutiny cairijisugus?Major R, Afiderson I Indian Mutiny) - —Captain Sir 
Win bun B. Gokhniith, : — Captain the Hon, Somerset Ward (Crtm«i T 

Indian Mutiny ; -Captain J. VY\ Pkkth&ll, of the Indian Army Colonel 
Gimrgt Arhutlmuh k.A* (Indian Mutiny 1857-58, Abyssinian expedition 
t& 6 y 4 SS) ;—Ctihntd jam^s Fitzgerald, late Initial Army (Indian Mutiny);— 
Colonel Hemy John kobbins, late R.A M»C* (Afghan war t8jB'79. Recfru 
amt mil expedition [HfLs-SjjlT -Admiral Sir William Dowelh uxm, p— 
Maharaja Kumarika of Vtiumagram — George Todd, i.s fc fr., tale Scottish 
ludttC&don Department Major-Genera! H- C Ffetcfcer, hie Indian Staff 

Corps :— Majoi Gh&lsyue, PTicotls Kclsalt, h-e. (Crimea, Bhootan expedi- 
lion 18*4-65) ; Capita Gilbert Ralph A* J- Trotltf, 5A Punjab Rifles 
(Ni^rthAVcsi Frontier) P- Rosroe Allen* P.W^Th In dip ;— Lieutenant- 
General Sir Ficdeiick Lince, k*c. hu, ( Indian Mutiny, Lknu Valley* sBjj. 
jawafcj expedtimn. 1877, Afghan campaign 1878-8*, Mahtpbd Wjzbi 
expedition iS£i); —Major D. P, Seller (NanMVm Frontier of India 
iS yy-ySt .—Major L M, R. I vii ? (“Ksst^l i, Soiuulilxftd operation* 

190^3) r—Major Henry William IV-ynt.', i*;, Battalion Sherwood Forever*, 
SecLirsdftiaharf -—Captain Arthur Kutsdl Humbert j e^.x Raberc Macrieil- 
ledge Adam, bit In Land Cusinm* Depanmem in India — J. R, Rratnim, 
1 Connnissioncr 01 the Calcutta Corporation :— General Sir George F’ rand' 
Seville. k-C.h- (Indian Mutiny* Afghan war)Colonel C, Be&don (Russian 
*ar 1854, Crimean campaign (855, China wet] 185^57)-— Major/, W* 
Mulct (Afghan war 187^80+ Bazar* expedition i&SS) ; Captain Charles 
Compton Risings n*#* (Chiim war, iSjy-jB) Prince Bakhtya* Shah, CJLt, 
the grtat grandson of Tippoo, Bulian of .Mysore — Major- Getfcrtl A- R. 
Walter* (Indian Mutiny l ,—I 'donet R. S'. Rtnrp|Ura (Ptfli expedition 
|® 7 S T^J -— th, j. M, Bametip late surgeon and Major of the Indian 
Army;—Captain Odum R. 1 - H-nupdcn ,— 1 Colonel C B. l*c Memrier 
fc Afghan war) ;—Sir John Worrell l airintpon, l-ife Chief Justice of Htjng 
Kotig Admiral F-S* Uander-lleuten 1, China 1857-515);-— Colonel ¥ L- 
Edridge fCrimea* Indian Mutinyl:— Colonel E T. Hume, hue Royal 
f Bengal) Itonse Attiltery (Indian Mutiny 1857 5S, North-Wctt Frontier of 
India campaign 1863) ; — Colonel JoaepK Binning, qi.k_, hDnorir> r 

A.D.C to tht QUmnandct-kiChief in Indusshe Marquess of Sligo 
lJ 5 td lletary Browne lit entered the LC^, and served in the Revenue 
and judicial Department, and became Under ScoreUtr> tu the Govern 
mom of India in iSbo, and retired from The: Mrfvice in 1SB6) —Surgeon- 
Cencral George Bidit, ti.1,, hon sur^ci-n 10 the King, wbu tenred duiing 
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the Indian Mutiny:—Colonel Stewart Alexander Cleeve (Bitnntse war 
*-'5 a '5JJMajor ~F. 13. Brewnt. of the Indian \fedk.il Service -—«forgeon 
General Sii Cobiu Colvm-Smitii tBurmese ifljj'jj. Indian Mittlnv 
i«5? S0* Egyptian expedition rSSv) j—Colonel William Beil, Govern 
most Secretary (Crimea, Indian Mutiny) ^ omuumler Eaton Wallace 
I'eriey, fcJt,, c.iri- ;—Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Faulkrtor Sfeepjiee, k,.i, ; 
Admiral Sir A. L. Douglas ; —G. F, Welisier, Late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas H. Thornton, n.cJ^, C 44 * 
formerly Foreign Secretory to the Government of India, which look plus* 
on March 10 at Bath in his eighly-first year. Mr, Thornton was a former 
Fellow of St. tohn' 1 : College, Oxford, and joined the Bengal Civil Service 
in He wav honourably mentioned by Sir John [jwjehce far j-rvict-; 

during the Mutiny. After the Mutiny he was for some years magiiirate and 
I>eputyCciata»sioner at Delhi, then Secretary to the Government of the 
Ptinjanb, until his appointment at Acting Foreign Secretary to the Gorem- 
mem of India, at first under Lord Northbrook, and mbscqncntly trader 
Uird Lytfun. He accompanied Lar<| Lytton to the frontier in ? 3 ;S, and 
negotiated important Ireaites with the foamier chiefs. As a staunch upholder 
nf the I-'WTenrc policy, he di fared fmm Lord Lytion about the mission to 
Kabul, and was gravely apprehensive of the iiontcquences, not without 
reason, m the sequel proved. He was also a warm tupporter of Sir Robert 
Sandtnun'i pacific policy in Bafochutan, which was carried to s successful 
condition in no small measure through his efforts He was not reappointed 
f oreign Secretary, but remained a member of the i cgirlaiivc Council from 
IS?? to 1S79. *«d subsetiucntlj- became Judge of slur Chief Oran of the 
Punjaub He »u attached to the hie King when he visited India aj 
the Prince of Wales, and wa* president of the comraittre which orgsnired 
the ImperiiJ Assemblage at Delhi in rSj;. Mr. Thrwntmt retired from 
t!ie Indwn Civil Service in 1BS1. Mr, Thornton was a member of many 
associations .:u united with India, and the East India Association in 
panicular has sustained a great loss in his death, ami ai their meeting un 
March to the Council paired a resolution cvprtsamg theft deep regret at 
loditg one who had for many long yean devoted himself *0 loyally with 
soke and pen to the public interests and welfare of the jieoptc of India 
generally, and to the service of the East India Associaiion in panicular. 


- f / nr . A a 6, 1913 , 
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